PROGRAMME 


Friday, December 22, 1950. 


10 a.m.—Meeting of the Central Executive 
Committee; 10 a.m. to 12 noon—City tour; 
11 a.m. to 3-30 p.m.—Registration of Dele- 
gates & 4-30 
Session: Welcome Address by Sir Jehangir 


Observers ; p.m.—Inaugural 
Ghandy, Chairman, Reception Committee; 
Inaugural Address by the Hon’ble Dr. A. N. 
Sinha; Honorary General Secretary’s Report: 
Mrs. Gulestan R. B. Billimoria; Presidential 
Address: The Hon’ble Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta. 

Saturday, December 23, i950.—9-30 a.m. 

Group photo—Place: K. M. P. M. High 
School Quadrangle, 10-00 a.m.—Opening 
address by Dr. Ralph R. Keithahn; Chair- 
man, Rural Reconstruction and Welfare; 
10-30 a.m.—Opening address by P. V. Che- 
rian; Chairman, Health Services and Social 
Welfare; 11-00 a.m.—Opening address by 
Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao; Chairman, The Uni- 
versity and National Social Services; 11-30 
a.m.—Opening address by Dr. K. C. K. E. 
Raja; Chairman, Public Welfare Section; 
12-00 noon to 2-30 p.m.—Break for Lunch; 
2-30 p.m. to 5 p.m.—Sectional Meetings: (1) 


Health Services and Social Welfare; (11) 


Public Welfare; 6-30 p.m.—Entertainment 
at the United Club Hall. 
24, 


Sectional 


1950.—9-30 
Meetings: (i) 


Sunday, December 
to 12-30 
Rural Reconstruction and Welfare; (ii) The 
University & National Social Services; 12-30 
Break for Lunch; 2-00 p.m. 
Sectional Meetings: (i) Health 
Social Welfare; Public 


a.m. 
p.m. 


p.m, to 2 p.m. 
to 4-30 p.m. 
Services and (11) 
Welfare. 

Monday, December 25, 1950.- 


1 p.m. 


10 a.m. to 
Rural Re- 


The Univer- 


Sectional Meetings: (i) 
construction and Welfare; (ii) 
sity and National Social Service; 1 p.m. to 
Break for Lunch; 2-30 p.m. to 
Annual General Mecting; 2-30 p.m. 


2-30 p.m. 
5 p.m. 
onwards—Visit to Dimna Reservoir; 6 p.m. 
to 8 p.m.—Visit to TISCO Works. 

Tuesday, December 26, 1950.—9 a.m. to 
11 a.m.—City tour; 11 am. to | pm— 
Plenary Session—Sectional Reports; 1 p.m. 
to 2-30 p.m.—Break for Lunch; 2-30 p.m. 
onwards :-—Closing Session; 6 p.m. to 8 p.m. 

Visit to TISCO Works; 6 p.m. 


of the Central Executive Committee. 


Mecting 


PROGRAMME OF SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
SECTION I 


RURAL 


Chairman.—Dr. Ralph R. Keithahn, Gan- 
dhigram, Ambutharai S. I. 


Secretary—Mr. Khwaja Abdul Gafoor, 


Director, Social Service Department, Govt. 


of Hyderabad. Dn. 


Recorder.—S. Sadanand, Labourer’s Fel- 
lowship Settlement, Bangalore. 


Subjects—(i) Women and Child Welfare 
Services; (ii) Cooperatives and Rural Wel- 
fare. 


Speakers.—(i) Dr. A. Yliruokanen, World 
Health Organization, New Delhi; (ii) Dr. B. 


1 


RECONSTRUCTION AND WELFARE 


Natarajan, Economic Adviser to Govt., 
Madras. 
Official Discussant.- 
Singh, Patna. 
Saturday, December 23, 1950:— 
10 a.m.: Opening Address by Dr. Ralph 
R. Keithahn; Sunday, December 24, 1950: — 
9-30 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. : Women and Child 
Welfare Services; Monday, December 25, 
1950: 


Shri Deep Narayan 


10 a.m. to 1 p.m. : Co-operatives and 
Rural Welfare; Tuesday, December 26, 
1950:—11 am. to 11-30 am.: Sectional 
Report in the Plenary Session; 2-30 p.m. : 
Closing Session. 
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SECTION II 
HEALTH SERVICES AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


Dr. P. V. Cherian, Madras. 


Chairman 


Secre tary. 


Dr. A. S. Raj, Lucknow. 


Recorder.—Dr. P. S. Sambandam, Ashok 
Vihar, Madras. 


Subjects i) Health Insurance and Medi- 
cal Services: (ii) Physical Fitness Programme 


and Health Education 
Speakers i) Dr. Viswanathan, Director 


of Health Services, Govt. of India, New 
Delhi; (ii) Shri L. K. Govindrajulu, Profes- 


sor and Director of Physical Education, 
Annamalai University. 

Official Discussants—(i) Col. J. R. Kochhar, 
Director, Health and Medical Dept. TISCO, 
Jamshedpur; (ii) Dr. M. N. Natu, M. L. A., 
Poona. 


December 23, 1950:—10-00 
a.m.: Opening Address by the Chairman 


Saturday, 


2-30 p.m. to 5 p.m. Health Insurance and 
Medical Services; Sunday, December 24, 
1950:—11-30 a.m. to 12 noon—Sectional 


Report 2-30 p.m.—cClosing Session. 


SECTION III 
THE UNIVERSITY AND NATIONAL SOCIAL SERVICES 


Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao Director, 
Delhi School of Economics, University of 
Delhi. 

Secretary.—Mrs. Phyllis Gore. 

Recorder.—Mr. J. S. Mathur, Delhi School 
of Sacial Work. 

Subjects —(i) University Education for 
Social Work; (ii) Social Services and Uni- 
versity Students. 

Speakers.—(i) Miss Dorothy Moses, Prin- 
cipal, Delhi School of Social Work; (ii) Dr. 
Miss P. H. Vakharia, Baroda School of Social 
Work; (iii) Dr. M. V. Moorthy, Tata Insti- 
tute of Social Sciences, Bombay. 


Chairman 


Offictal Discussants——(i) Dr. B. H. Mehta, 
Professor, TISS, Bombay (ii) Mr. Sugata 
Dasgupta, Ex-]t. Convenor, National Union 
of Students, Bombay. 


Saturday, December 23, 1950:—11-00 a.m. 
to 11-30 a.m. :—-Opening Address by the 
Chairman; Sunday, December 24, 1950:— 
9-30 a.m. to 12-30 p.m.—University Educa- 
tion for Social Work; Monday, December 
25, 1950: 
and University Students; Tuesday, December 
26, 1950:—12 noon to 12-30 p.m.—Sectional 
Reports 2-30 p.m. :—Closing Session. 


10 a.m. to 1 p.m.—Social Services 


SECTION IV 
PUBLIC WELFARE 


Chairman.—Dr. K. C. K. E. Raja, Director 
General, Health and Medical Services, Govt. 
of India, New Delhi. 

Secretary—Mr. S. R. 
Servants of India Society, Madras. 

Recorders—Mr. M. D. Madan, Public 
Relations Officer, and Mr. R. P. Billimoria 
TISCO, Jamshedpur. 

Subject.—Public Welfare at the National, 
State and Municipal Levels. 


Venkataraman, 


Speaker—Dr. B. 
Bombay. 


H. Mehta, TISS, 


Official Discussant. 
Sombay. 


Prof. D. G. Karve, 


Saturday, December 23, 1950:—11-30 
a.m. :—Opening Address by the Chairman; 
2-30 p.m. to 5 p.m.—Public Welfare ; Sunday, 
December 24, 1950:—12-30 p.m. to 1 p.m. 
Sectional Report. 
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PROGRAMME 


OFFICE-BEARERS FOR THE YEAR 1951. 


President —Shri H. N. Kunzru. Hon. Gen. Secretary.—Shrimati Gulestan 
R. B. Billimoria. 

Hon. Associate Secretaries—Shrimati M. 
N. Clubwala, Shrimati M. B. Kagal and 
Shri. S. N. Ranade. 

Hon. Treasurers—Shrimati Zarina E. G. Executive Secretary——Shri B. Chatterjee. 
Currimbhoy and Shri. F. R. Surti. Assistant Secretary.—Shri. P. D. Kulkarni. 


Vice-Presidents—H. HH. Maharani of 
Bhavnagar, Shrimati Achamma J. Matthai 
and Shrimati M. K. Vellodi. 


Hon. Auditors.—Messrs. P. C. Hansotia & Co. 





THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LIMITED. 
Head Office: 9, Bakehouse Lane, Fort, BOMBAY I. 


Telegrams: “FARMERBANK” Post Box No, 472. 


Telephone: 25461. 
Established in 1911 


“hairman—SHRI R. G. SARAIYA, O.B.E. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL . om . RS. 48 ,48,500 
RESERVES wwe wi — 35,46,000 
DEPOSITS ove wie «+ 99 ~—«7,67,24,400 
WORKING CAPITAL son . gy 11,14,27,600 


61 BRANCHES IN [5 DiSTRICTS. 


Collection arrangements in important cities of Indian Union. Deposits of various 
kinds accepted; terms on application. 


Vv. P. VARDE, 
Hony. Managing Director. 


= 
MAHAL HOTEL 
a, BOMBAY. 








“The Leading Hotel of the East”’ 


Telegrams: ‘‘ PALACE” 





Phone : 35001 











INDIAN CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


Jamshedpur, December 22 to 26, 


Proceedings of the First Day 


Friday, 22nd December, 1950 


In the presence of a large and distinguished 
gathering of about 300 delegates, observers 
and guests different parts of the 
country, the Fourth Annual Session of the 


from 


Indian Conference of Social Work com- 
menced its proceedings on Friday, 22nd 
December, 1950 at the Keenan Stadium, 


Jamshedpur, under the Presidentship of the 
Hon'ble Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, Minister for 
Public Works and Housing, Government of 


sombay. 


At the outset, a condolence resolution on 
the sad demise of the Hon’ble Sardar Valla- 
bhbhai Patel, Deputy Prime Minister, was 
adopted, all members standing. The resolu- 
tion was moved by Sir Jehangir Ghandy, 
Chairman of the Reception Committee and 


read :— 


“The Indian Conference of Social 
Work, assembled at its Fourth Annual 
Session at Jamshedpur on 22nd 


December 1950, pays its respectful 
homage to the memory of India’s 
departed leader, Sardar Vallabhbhai 


Patel, Deputy Prime Minister of India, 
and the most outstanding personality 
amongst the architects of modern India. 
This Conference offers its 
deepest sympathies to the members of 
the bereaved family and requests its 
Chairman to communicate this resolu- 


further 


tion to them”. 


While moving the resolution, Sir Jehangir 
said, “Friends, we are meeting today under 


a great bereavement. The country has suf- 


fered a great loss by the sudden demise, only 
a week ago, of a great patriot and states- 
man of the foremost ranks, Sardar Vallabh- 


WORK—FOURTH 


ANNUAL SESSION 


22 1950) 

bhai Patel, the architect of United India. 
He was a far-seeing leader, who not only 
ably redrew the map of India, in the short 
span of a few months, but was also keen on 
the economic, industrial and social develop- 
ment of the country, so that it may acquire 
strength and thus take its 
rightful place in the service of humanity all 


and stability 


over the world.” 


Sir Jehangir, welcoming the social workers 
to the session, described briefly the various 
welfare activities and social amenities pro- 
vided to the citizens of the Steel Town of 
Jamshedpur. He said that the maintenance 
of medical and health services alone cost the 
Steel Company nearly Rs. 50 lakhs every 
year. Among various social and cultural 
associations and institutions in the town, Sir 
Jehangir mentioned the Jamshedpur Civic 
Association, a voluntary organisation pro- 
viding social, artistic and recreational facili- 
ties and seeking to foster civic consciousness 
and leadership qualities. 


Speaking about future plans, Sir Jehangir 
disclosed that a project of T. B. Hospital 
and Colony on the Papworth model in 
memory of the late Sir Ardeshir Dalal, was 
on hand and it was hoped to complete it 
before long. 


Concluding his welcome speech, Sir 
Jehangir Ghandy remarked, that with the 
advent of freedom, which had brought with 
it new duties and obligations, the burden 
was all the heavier and said, “I have no 
doubt that this, the Fourth Annual Session of 
the Conference will address itself to these 
and other problems and develop new 
methods and techniques of work and make 
substantial contributions towards the happi- 
ness and welfare of the common man.” 
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Hon’ble Dr. A. N. Sinha, 
Finance, Government of Bihar, then inaugu- 
rating the Session, referred to the various 


Minister for 


problems of social welfare which confronted 
the country today. He said that the Indian 
Conference of Social Work should address 
itself to these various problems. 


In his Presidential address, the Hon’ble 
Dr. Jivray) N. Mehta, commending the steady 
progress made by the Conference during the 
past 12 months, discussed the themes of the 
session and expressed the hope that with 
the zeal and enthusiasm so far evinced, the 
would march ahead 
strength to strength creating conditions con- 
ducive to the individual, 


organisation from 
welfare of the 
family and community. 


Quoting Mr. Donald Howard, the main 
speaker at the 5th International Conference 
of Social Work, which met in Paris in July 
last, Dr. Mehta observed that the emphasis 
was now shifting from the mere avoidance 
of starvation and prevention of disease to 
adequate standards of life and living, which 
is the most significant change taking place 
in the field of social work. It was also 
moving from charity to democracy—the 
spirit which recognises the dignity of the 
individual person. There was also in evidence 
a trend from voluntary to state management 
of social services. 


It is necessary, he added, to be aware of 
these trends and to evaluate our own services 
and see if development in India corresponds 
to the emphasis elsewhere. ‘The whole 
emphasis at the Conference, I believe, was 
on the enlarging of the base of social work 
so as to embrace the entire community wel- 
fare pattern rather than narrow it down to 
isolated individual problems,” he remarked. 

Further the President said, “We must 
admit that the main function of social work 
is to make an individual independent—to 
help a person io help himself. By providing 
a number of services the state usurps the 
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loyalty of the individual to his family and 
tends to create a strong State and a weak 
family. This is one of the dangers we 
have to guard against”. 

Speaking about the universities and their 
role in the field of social welfare, he re- 
marked, “Universities are taking increased 
A Univer- 


sity seems to me to be the best centre 


interest in social work education. 


for training because of its emphasis on the 
right attitude of mind towards society and 
which is the foundation 


human _ progress 


for methods and organisation”. 
Dr. Mehta, 
Public Welfare at various levels, expressed 


discussing the subject of 
the view that the basic approach of social 
work was to make every individual healthy, 
strong and independent so that he might 
be able to look after and solve his problems 
and added: 


work alone can preserve democratic values 


“Voluntary effort in social 
in our society. It gives initiative to indivi- 
duals and communities to exercise mutual 
iid and strengthen the foundations of a 
democratic community.” 

address, the President 
maintained that the main function of social 
handicapped 


person resources of the community with a 


Concluding his 


work was to bring to the 
view to rehabilitating him. “In the case 
of our own country, it is not only a question 
of maldistribution but a woefully low national 
productivity. We have terrific manpower 
at our command—they only need to be 
trained and industrial development planned 
--to usher in a period of economic pros- 
perity.” 


Mrs. Gulestan R. B. Billimoria, Honorary 
General Secretary of the Conference, then 
presented her annual report, in which she 
hriefly reviewed the various activities of the 
Conference during the year. 

Then 
Conference success. 


messages were read wishing the 
These 


from various State Governors, Ministers and 


were received 
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eminent persons interested in social work 

among them were those from Mr. George 
Haynes and Mr. Joe Hoffer, President and 
Secretary-General respectively of the Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work, Raja 
Maharaj Singh, Governor of Bombay, Shri 
M. S. Ancy, Governor of Bihar, Shri B. G. 
Kher, Chief Minister of Bombay, Lady Nye 
and Mrs. Hansa Mehta, Vice-Chancellor of 


the University of Baroda. 
Earlier in the day there was a meeting 


of the Central Executive 
10 a.m., when the work done by the Confer- 


Committee at 


ence was reviewed and organisational 


matters discussed. 


the Second Day 
1950) 


Proceedings of 
(Saturday, 23rd December, 
The proceedings of the second day began 
at 10 a.m. with the opening addresses of 
K.M.P.M. 


the four sectional chairmen at 


High School 
Dr. Ralph R. Keithahn, 


South India), Chairman of the Section on 
‘Rural Reconstruction and Welfare’, deliver- 
ing his address, maintained “Villages must 
be the foundation of our new society in 
which every man and woman should have 


(Gandhigram, 


meaningful work and a living wage”. 


Enunciating the principles of village 
organization, he stressed the need for decent- 
ralization, self-sufficiency, cooperation and 


life-centred education. 


Dealing with some of the urgent problems 
of health, education and sanitation of the 
countryside, Dr. Keithahn pointed out that 
there was an urgent need of doctors and 
trained nurses in villages and also a need 
for a practical approach, keeping in mind 
the limited resources of the village com- 


munity. 


Inaugurating the Section on “Health Ser- 
vices and Social Welfare”, Dr. P.V. Cherian 
of Madras, emphasized the need for various 


health services in terms of qualified nurses 
and mid-wives, medical facilities, protective 
and preventive work and_ rehabilitational 


work. 


Discussing the topics of the day, Dr. 
Cherian said, “The main problem confront- 
ing us now is the eradication of diseases like 
Enteric Malaria and other 
Surely, we can eradicate 


Leprosy, T. B., 
epidemic diseases. 
these if the Government and the people co- 


operate”. 


He paid a great tribute to the work done 
by several missionary institutions in India 
and in other parts of the world to combat 


Leprosy and T. B. 


In his address to the section on “Univer- 
sity and National Social Services”, Dr. 
V.K.R.V. Rao, Director, University School 
of Economics, Delhi, discussed his theme 
under three main headings: — 

(i) National Social Services 
(ii) University in relation to National 
Social Services and 


(i) The Role of a University. 


“Social Services”, he said, “mainly relate 
to the responsibility which society has for 
assisting and serving those of its sections 
which, due to natural or other reasons, whe- 
ther of heredity or of environment, are not 
able to look after themselves without such 
assistance. This responsibility is both collec- 
tive and individual on the part of the 
members of the society”. 


Speaking about the relationship between 
the University and national social services, 
Dr. Rao maintained that the university had 
a fundamental role to play both in helping 
to create the appropriate psychological 
awareness on the part of the community of 
its responsibility for social services, as also 
in training the men and women who would 
have to man the agencies of social service. 
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The section on Public Welfare was addres- 
sed by Dr. K.C.K.E. Raja, Director-General 
of Health and Medical 


ment of India. 


Services, Govern- 


Discussing the subject of Public Welfare, 
Dr. Raja, said that it provided the individual 
with facilities for self-advancement and self- 
expression consistent with the need for safe- 
guarding the interests of the public as a 


W he yle. 


Dr. Raja briefly discussed, Public Welfare 
at its three levels, namely, the Municipal, 
the State and the National and said that the 
functions of the State had widened much in 
modern times. 
State, he 
Dr. Raja put forward some suggestions re- 
garding appropriate distribution of functions 
in public welfare between the Municipal, 
the State and the National administrations 


The concept of a Welfare 
added, raised certain problems. 


and said, “It seems to me that the laying 
down of hard and fast. rules to demarcate 
public these 
authorities is not only difficult but also 
undesirable.” 


welfare functions between 


The “Health Services and Social Welfare” 
in the under the 
Chairmanship of the Hon’ble Dr. Jivraj 
N. Mehta, who took the chair in the absence 
of the Chairman Dr. P. V. Cherian, owing 
to sudden indisposition. The paper of 
Dr. Viswanathan, Director of Health Ser- 
vices, Government of India, was presented by 
Col. Najib Khan. In his paper on Health 
Insurance, Dr. Viswanathan traced the origin 
and development of health insurance in 
various countries. In India, a beginning in 
the field of National Health Insurance has 
been made by the passing of the Employees’ 
State Insurance Act of 1948. In this Act, 
provision has been made for the extension 
of its operation to any establishment or class 
of establishments, industrial and commercial, 
and others. 


Section met afternoon 


Col. J. R. Kochar, Director, Health and 
Medical Department of the TISCO 
Jamshedpur, discussing the subject, gave 
valuable illustrations from the work they 
were doing at the TISCO in this direction. 
He made out that the Health Act would not 
be successful without winning the full co- 
operation of the workers and therefore it 
was necessary to explain it fully to the 
workers, 


Next Col. Najib Khan gave figures from 
an enquiry he had made from the various 
industrial organisations to whom a ques- 
About the E.S.I. 
Act, he said that at present one sees only 
its top and not the bottom. Col. Khan said 
that out of 200 medical men working as 


tionnaire was submitted. 


medical officers in 97 Companies, had only 
allopathic dispensaries and only 1 had an 
Col. 
Khan said that workers really liked to have 
the modern medical 
phasised that generally the workers were not 


Ayurvedic practitioner on its staff. 


treatment. He em- 
looked after well by their employers, specially 
in the domain of medical aid. He also said 
that 56 days’ leave was not sufficient to cover 
diseases like tuberculosis and leprosy, etec., 
and that to there 
special provision in the Act. 


cover these should be 
Sri S. N. Raman of Employee Relations 
Department of Standard Vacuum Oil Co., 
Madras, said that the prosperity of a nation 
depended upon industrial efficiency, which 
in turn depended on the health of the em- 
ployees. He asked as to who was to take 
the responsibility of maintaining the health 
of the workers—the State, the Employer, 
Employee or the social organisations. Discus- 
sing the subject from these angles, he con- 
cluded that the best results could be achieved 
by starting community clubs to which the 
State and the Employer should donate and 
the social agencies take up the relief work. 

Mr. Bohra of Y.M.C.A., Madras, stated 


that it was incorrect to say that the workers 
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did not like modern medical aid and pre- 
He said that 


the industrialists raised a false propaganda 


ferred the indigenous system. 


to save themselves from the costs of provid- 


ing modern medical aid 


Sri is K 
Physical Education, Annamalai 
said that Health Insurance being a problem 
of industries, the State in its present financial 
the 


burden and so it was best that each agency 


Govindarajalu, Director of 


University, 


circumstances could not bear whole 


involved co-operated with all the others 
service 


for all 


SOC ial 


“Each 


employees, employers and 
agencies on the principle of 


and all for each”’. 


Dr. Kai-Loo Huang, Representative from 
the I.L.O., that I.L.O. 


pioneer in promoting health insurance since 


said had been a 


1920. Within the I.L.O. set up, there is a 
technical division of social security which 
deals, amongst other forms of — security 


measures, with health and sickness insurance. 


Dr. H. P. Dastur, Bombay, said that the 
Health Act 
Welfare State in principle but in the pre- 


Insurance was necessary for a 
sent setting, it was out to insure disease and 
not health. He stressed that the Act should 


be withheld till public health was improved. 

Dr. A. S. Raj of Model Prison, Lucknow, 
said that our state is a Welfare State, dedica- 
Health 


of the citizens was of primary importance 


ted to the welfare of every member. 


for building up a country or nation. 

Dr. Jivra; Mechta, summing up the pro- 
ceedings of the day, said that the Employees’ 
State Act, 
benevolent and essential piece of legislation, 


Insurance which was a_ very 


had come in for criticism because its enforce- 


ment had been delayed. It would be wrong 


ar | 


Tracing the history of Health Insurance 
in England, he the extent of 
opposition that the beneficent measures had 
mct in that country. The Health Insurance 
Act, in spite of its many difficulties, had done 
a great deal of service in that country. Had 
we had a normal machinery functioning in 
the country since we became independent, 
there was not the slightest doubt that our 
Employees’ State Insurance Act would have 
been implemented early and made great 


described 


progress. 

The whether the 
medical officer doing Health Insurance work 
should be a full time or part time officer or 


question was raised 


whether he should work on a panel basis. 
The difficulties in the country at the present 
moment were such that it would be impos- 
sible for the Government to fix upon a 
particular type of practice which would apply 
throughout the Indian Union. In a large 
country like India, compromise is very essen- 
tial and the most suited practice should be 
adopted in different parts in view of varying 
circumstances. Referring to the indigenous 
systems of medicine, he said that one had 
to recognise the fact that the overwhelming 
majority of the practitioners of these systems 
in India had at present no training and that 
their practice was not on organised basis 
The employment of such untrained vaids and 
hakims, he said, would therefore undoubtedly 
into the vitals of the Insurance Act 
There would be also no uniformity of 
standards and there would be wide differ- 
ences in forms of medical certification. 

The Section then made the following re- 
sommendations : — 

1. that the Employees’ State Insurance 
,Act was a step in the right direction anc 
‘Governments should take all possible actior 


eat 


he said, to describe it as an aggressive legisla-* Jto enforce it as early as possible; 


described it the 


plea that people were not prepared for it or 


tion, as some had so on 


because there was a delay in putting it into 
effect. 


2. that the modern scientific system o 
medicine should be followed in giving relie 
to workers under the Employees’ State In 
surance Act; 
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3. that the introduction of the Em- 
ployees’ State Insurance Act should in no 
way lessen the attention on measures neces- 
sary for the improvement of Public Health 
in the country and that a larger portion of 
funds should be spent on such 


measures than is being done at present. 


public 


4. that increasing attention should be 
paid to the development of Industrial Medi- 
cine so as to eliminate as far as_ possible 
health hazards to industrial workers and to 
provide better conditions of work in factories; 

5. that to implement the 
State Act 
officers should be utilised as far as possible 


Employecs’ 


Insurance whole time medical 
and only under exceptional circumstances, 
where that is not possible, resort may be 


had to the panel system. 


Proceedings of the Third Day 
(Sunday, 24th December, 1950) 


On Sunday 24th December 1950, 
Rural Reconstruction and Welfare 
met at 9-30 a.m. A summary of the paper 
submitted by Dr. B. Natarajan, Economic 
Adviser to the Government of Madras, on 
“Cooperatives and Rural Welfare” was first 
read and Dr. Ainopyliruokanen of the World 
Health Organization read her paper on 
“Women and Child Welfare Work in Rural 


Areas”’. 


the 
section 


Mr. Shinde, social worker from Nasik, 
stated that all recommendations previously 
moved should be read out for the informa- 
tion of the delegates so that there might be 
no duplication, and also to enable them to 
know whether the recommendations sent to 
various governments were implemented or 
not. 


Among other suggestions he mentioned 
were: The need for a single association to 
coordinate the various activities of the many 
societies engaged in rural reconstruction 
work and that the Headquarters of the said 
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association should be located in a_ rural 
centre: 

Enactment, operative only in urban areas, 
should be extended to rural areas also and 
the Assam Rural Panchayat should be ex- 


tended to the whole of India. 


The enthusiasm of the Boy Scouts, and 
Girl Guides should be harnessed for doing 
useful propaganda for clean and_ healthy 
habits and pensioners should be encouraged 
by the State to go and settle in the villages 
and help the people. 


Mr. Somnath (Kashmir) was of the opi- 
nion that there should be Village Panchayats 
for each and every village and there should 
be a corps of volunteer rural workers in each 
village to set example in clean and healthy 
habits to villagers. 


Hon’ble Shri Ranjit Singh Bariha, Minis- 
ter in charge of Tribal Welfare, Orissa, gave 
an account of the Tribal Welfare work done 
by the Government of Orissa. 

Messrs. M. D. Madan (Tisco, Jamshed- 
pur), Hf. F. Kapadia (Y.M.C.A. Madras), 
P. Sen (ICSW, W. Bengal), F. A. Faizee 
(Hyderabad Dn.), B. B. Mukherjee (Coop. 
Registrar, Bihar) took 
part in the discussion on the various aspects 
of Cooperation and Rural Welfare at the 


and various others 


end of which the following recommenda- 
tions were drafted: 

(1) That more provision be made for 
efficient 
workers of all types, especially for 
those engaged in women and child 
welfare work. Such training should 


the training of rural 


always be given in rural 
Schools 
areas should always provide courses 
that their students may under- 
stand the essentially rural nature 
of our social problems. 

(2) That legislation be passed by the 
State Governments that no under- 


areas. 


of social work in urban 


(9) 
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trained Dai should work in rural (10) That all Co-operative Societies 
areas after five years from now. shall earmark an appropriate per- 


Arrangements for imparting neces- 
sary training to Dais be made within 
this period. 

That every Village Panchayat or 
Gram Sevak Sangh make suitable 
arrangements for the 
women-folk of the village in the 
fundamental principles of hygiene 


educating 


and sanitation. 
That all make special effort to 
bring all amenities especially those 
which the 


children to rural as well as urban 


concern women and 


arcas. 


That rural needs of India be more 
fully stressed in the All India Con- 
of Social Work 
sessions and sections. For example, 
the University and 
Social Service should always keep 
in mind the need of Rural Colleges. 


ference and all 


section on 


That the next meeting of the All 
India Conference provide a section 
on the Philosophy of Social Services 
in India in order to provide a 
clear idea of our common ideal of 
Soc ial 


That at least our local conferences 


Service. 


be arranged in such a way that 
simple village workers may find it 
possible to attend. Such confer- 
ences may well be held in rural 
areas. 

That the conference of Social Work 
publish bulletins on some of our 
best village reconstruction work, co- 
operative work along with statistics 
on landless agricultural labour. 
That both private and Government 
agencies give more attention to the 
the the 
principles and methods of co-opera- 


education of public in 


tion. 


centage of their income for the 
education of their primary members 
in the principles of cooperation 
and that if it is considered desirable 
the Co-operative Acts of various 
States be so amended as to compel 
co-operative societies to so earmark 
their funds and to provide for a 
provision to ensure that co-opera- 
tive educaticn is consistently under- 
taken by every society. 

(11) That the 

should be recognised as the 

ferential agency for rural welfare 

in the economic sphere. 

That more effort be made to enlist 


Co-operative agency 


pre- 


ho 


more workers in full and part-time 
service in the villages, such as: 
(a) Students vacation training and 
service in villages. 
(b) Pensioners’ service in citizen- 
training. 
(c) Urban 
in Rural Colleges, ete. 

The section on Public Welfare also met 
at 9-30 a.m. with the chairman, Dr. 
K.C.K.E. Raja, in the chair, who, in his 
preliminary remarks, said that as per re- 
commendations of the the 
Conference a detailed report on Public Wel- 
fare had been drafted by Dr. B. H. Mehta 

3ombay) and four other members appoint- 
ed for the purpose. He then requested 
Dr. Mehta to give a brief resume of his 


teachers contribution 


last session of 


paper. 

Dr. Mehta briefly explained the proposals 
contained in his paper which was followed 
by a discussion by the delegates present: 

Prof. P. R. Sen of West Bengal Branch of 
the I.C.S.W., and Secretary, Harijan Sevak 
Sangh, criticised the proposal contained in 
the paper to officialise all social work as 
in his opinion, such a step would take away 
the initiative of non-officials for social work. 
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Mrs. Virginia A. Pena (Field Services 
Director, Action Committee on Social Ame- 
lioration, Manila) said that in the Philip- 
pines, Public Welfare was swinging from 
curative to preventive measures, that there 
was co-ordination of public service and 
increasing use of community organisations 


as method of mobilising community resources. 


Various others including Messrs. M. D. 
Madan (Tisco, Jamshedpur), S. C. Joshi 
Jamshedpur), and Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao 
took in the and made 


part discussion 


various suggestions. Finally, by a majority 
it was decided to appoint a sub-committee 
consisting of Dr. B. H. Mehta, Dr. R. M. 
Haldar, Shri K. Mitra of the Planning 
Commission, Mr. S. C. Joshi, and Dr. Raja, 
the Chairman, to go through Dr. Mehta’s 
paper and place its recommendations before 
the meeting of the section in the afternoon. 


(he University and National Social Ser- 
vice Section held its meeting at 9-30 a.m. 
under the chairmanship of Dr. V. K. R. V. 
‘\ao, Director, Delhi School of Economics. 

The meeting started with a_ discussion 
on “University Education for Social Work.” 
Before opening the subject for discussion, 
Dr. Rao, (Chairman) requested the members 
to confine themselves to the following specific 
issucs : 


1. Should Schools of Social 
affiliated to Universities? 


Work be 


2. What safeguards would be necessary 
by way of admission standards, staff 
and_ flexibility? 


3. What would be the role of the 
university in creating attitudes of 


social responsibility in the public? 


Mr. M. S. Gore, Acting Principal of the 


Delhi School of Social Work, presented the 
paper of Miss D. Moses, Principal of the 
School, as she was not able to attend the 
Conference due to ill health. 
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Miss Moses, in her paper, dealt with the 
role of the university in the field of social 
outlined the 
relationship of universities with schools of 


work and problems of the 


social work and training for and contents 
Social work 


had changed to the professional and labora- 


of such social work education. 


tory level, requiring theoretical and_practi- 
cal work. The University had to assume 
A har- 


monious blend of the university and schools 


responsibilities in this growing field 


of social work would be healthy and whoie- 
some for both. The university would have 
to give a certain amount of freedom to 
Social Work Schools for experimentation in 
field the 
examination, etc. 

Dr. Miss P. H. Vakharia (Baroda School 
of Social Work) outlined the great responsi- 


work, its instruction, system of 


bilities that lay ahead of the profession and 
training of social workers in India. 

Dr. B. H. Mehta (Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences) the official discussant, led 
the discussion by stating his object was not 
to create but solve problems. Universities 
needed change. ‘Teaching could no longer 
be a one-way process, particularly in social 
work training, and evaluation and grading 
could not rest merely on academic 
standards but should aim at the evolving 
of the student into a social worker with a 


also 


mission in life. 

Mr. Nageswaran (Secretary, West Bengal 
Branch ICSW) emphasized that social werk 
was a way of living and the training should 
lay stress on personality development. 

Dr. J. M. Kumarappa (Director, Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences) explained that 
much of what Dr. Mehta had said related 
to the ideals of the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences rather than to the existing practices. 
Admissions to T. I. S. S. were limited only 
to graduates, and though they had not 
developed psychological tests, they had an 
elaborate questionnaire to judge the prospec- 
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tive students’ aptitude. The number was 
limited and elimination of misfits came 
much earlier than two years. He also em- 
phasised that the degrees awarded by the 
universities should be B.S.W. and M.S.W. 
and not M.A. The Universities could help 
the school by instituting preprofessional 


courses 


Mr. G. R. Sharma (Kashi Vidyapith, 
Banaras) emphasised the need for free in- 
stitution and said that standardized courses 


could not keep pace with the lives of people. 


Miss Batliwala (Parsi Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, Bombay) emphasized the need 
for social work training and said that super- 
vision of the field work of students was a 
process of mutual adjustment between the 


supervisor and the students. 


Mr. Jagannathan (Faculty of Economics 
and Sociology, Andhra University) pointed 
out that if social work was required to 
achieve professional status, affiliation to a 
university was inevitable. The standards 
of training and personal contact could be 


maintained by limiting admissions. 


Mr. Kodanda Rao (Servants of India 
Society, Bangalore) deplored an unreal 
dichotomy had been created that univer- 
sities were rigid and academic, whereas 
independent schools were free and full of life. 
Any subject could come under the univer- 
sity provided it came upto certain intellectual 
levels. Red tape and rigidity could be at 
both the places. 

Various others including Messrs. Govinda- 
rajulu of Annamalai University, P. Ghosh 
of West Bengal, M. M. Joshi of Poona, 
Abraham of Jamshedpur, Mrs. M. Bose of 
Delhi, Miss Ranga Rao of Madras, M. Nana- 
vatty of Bombay and S. S. Pandit of 
Bhagalpur took part in the discussion and 
made interesting and instructive suggestions. 

Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao (Chairman) speaking 
in his personal capacity, stressed the point 


of cooperation. While deploring the un- 
guarded criticism of universities, he em- 
phasised that the number of admissions in 
schools of social work recognised by the 
universities, had also been limited. Edu- 
cation for social work was expensive and the 
universities had to meet large deficits on 
this score. Taking the whole issue objective- 
ly, he thought that the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences could not have developed 
had it remained under the university. 

Referring to the point raised by Dr. Miss 
P. Hi. Vakharia, he explained that the 
Faculty of Social Sciences of the University 
of Delhi enabled the Principal of the Delhi 
Schoo! of Social Work to have all help from 
the allied departments of Sociology, Psy- 
chology, Economics and Politics. The Social 
Work Department of which the Principal 
was the head enjoyed autonomy and _ this 
ensured the required flexibility. 

H[e suggested the formation of a com- 
mittee to deal with the technical details 
of courses, admission and staff. 

Dr. Kumarappa (Bombay) favoured the 
formation of such a committee in which 
the three Schools of Social Work could come 
together. 

Dr. Miss P. H. Vakharia (Baroda), clari- 
fying the issue of flexibility and freedom, 
stated that issues would come up like 
methods of teaching, evaluation and ex- 
aminations. A system of seminars might be, 
for example, preferred to classroom instruc- 
tion. An evaluation of the gradual growth 
of the student was essential. The system 
of examining only in academic papers at 
the end of two years was defective. 

Dr. Rao (Chairman) in his concluding 
remarks said that there was scope for non- 
professional social workers. He pointed out 
that while professional social workers were 
necessary, there was need for voluntary 
workers also to deal with our manifold pro- 
blems. He suggested that nothing should 
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be said in the Section which would create 

the impression that voluntary social workers 

did not have an important place in stimu- 

lating social consciousness as well as in run- 

ning social service organisations. 

Summing up the discussion, Dr. Rao 
placed the following recommendations as 
constituting the consensus of opinion of the 
members : — 

1. While of the opinion that it is not 
desirable to insist on university affilia- 
tion for all schools of social work, 
this Conference notes with satisfac- 
tion the recognition given by the 
University of Delhi to the Delhi 
School of Social Work and _ the 
establishment of a Faculty of Social 
Work at the M. S. University of 
Baroda. 

2. Appreciating the importance of pro- 
viding adequate opportunity for 
experimentation in the field of social 
work training, this Conference re- 
commends that schools of social 
work, whether affiliated to .univer- 
sities or otherwise, should be per- 
mitted to possess an adequate degree 
of flexibility in their courses of study 
and practical training. 

3. Recognising the important role that 
Universities in India can play in 
promoting an awareness on the part 
of the people and leaders of social 
responsibilities, the Conference re- 
commends that Indian Universities 
should contribute their share in the 
fulfilment of that role. 

4. While recognising that the country 
needs and must have an increasing 
number of trained professional social 
workers, this Conference expresses 
its emphatic opinion that there is, 

and always will be, a place of vital 

importance for individual voluntary 
social workers in the field of social 
service in the country. 
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Each of these recommendations was unani- 
mously accepted by the Section as correctly 
representing the consensus of opinion. 

Dr. Rao was authorised to draw up 
recommendations from the Section to the 
Plenary Session on the lines stated above. 

At the adjourned mecting in the after- 
noon, the Chairman of the Public Welfare 
Section read the draft recommendations 
that were prepared by the sub-committee. 

After some discussion in which Dr. Krishna 
(Prisoners Aid Society, Delhi), Dr. V. K. 
R. V. Rao (Director, Delhi School of Econo- 
Mr. Chemade 
(Belgaum), Miss Hersey Social Service 
Attache, U. 5S. Delhi), 
Mr. Kagal (Jamshedpur), Mr. Somanath 
Purohit (Kashmir) and others participated, 


mics), Dr. Raja (Chairman 


Embassy, New 


the recommendations drafted by the Sec- 
tional Sub-committee were adopted with a 
few cmendments and alterations and were 
approved for presentation to the Plenary 
Session. 

In the afternoon, the Section on Health 
Services and Social Welfare held its second 
meeting with Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta in the 
chair. 


Shri L. K. Govindarajulu, Director of 
Physical Education, Annamalai University 
presented his paper on “Physical Fitness 
Programme and Health Education” and 
said that India needed to strengthen her 
manpower to ensure progress in the develop- 
ment plans for defence, agriculture and 
industry. Physical Fitness arose from a 
sound organic condition of the body pro- 
ducing skill, strength, agility and endurance 
which was a total aspect of fitness of the 
body. Tracing the history of physical fitness 
programmes, he said that the new urban 
and industrial civilization had brought in 
new and added risks to life, making it essen- 
tial to develop health in all aspects for better 
safety of human life. To further these aims, 
he suggested a survey of physical fitness 
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conditions, organisation of propaganda, 
imparting training for leadership, institution 
of study and research with followup work, 
health of the 


stressed that 


health education must be an adjunct to 


and adequate records of 


schoolgoing population. He 


physical education for which an authorita- 
tive syllabus should be introduced for class 
instruction by duly qualified men. 


Dr. M. N. Natu (M. L. A., Poona) said 
that physical fitness was of prime importance 
He said that 150 years 
of British rule had sapped all physical fitness 


in every country 


and institutions that organised this branch 
were even actually banned. It was fortunate 
that the flame had been kept burning by 


some who were now rejuvenating it. 


Rao 


Hyderabad-Deccan) 


Shri Ramachandra (Education 


Department, referred 
to the Indian conception of physical health 


programmes. 
Mrs. Cherian (Guild of Service, Madras) 
pleaded for imparting physical education in 


Dr. H. P. Dastur (M. O. 
explained 


all the universities. 
Tata Industries Ltd., Bombay) 
how good Indian games could be organised 
without any cost and he pleaded that we 
in individual effort and then 


alone demand further help from the State. 


should put 
Mr. Ranade (Indore) suggested the intro- 
duction of yogic asanas in physical fitness 
programmes. . 
The Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, 


summing up the proceedings of the day 


Chairman, 


remarked that physical fitness was of prime 
importance for nation building and that it 
should be one of the functions of the State 
to have its citizens, physically fit from birth 
to old age. Side by side with physical fitness 
programmes, there should be education on 
health subjects which should begin from the 


date of birth. 


He emphasised the importance of Indian 
games which not only appealed to the masses 


in general but cost nothing to organise. He 
especially recommended team games as they 
developed discipline and team spirit, at the 
same time affording recreation and health. 
He also urged the development of physical 
education with the help of asanas, prana- 
yama and yogic exercises. 


The Section concluded its deliberations by 
drafting the following recommendations: 


1. that a National Board for Physical 
Education should be appointed by 


the Government. 


2. that the programme of sports, games 
and athletics should have an 
Indian bias with an increasing atten- 


also 


tion on the organisation of Indian 
team games which cost nothing and 
inculcate a high sense of discipline 
and coordination. 


e.5 


. that the programme of physical fit- 


ness should include asanas, prana- 
yama and yogic exercises. 
. that health education should be 
given through lessons in text books 
and education propaganda through- 


out educational career. 


— 


wy 


. that a more comprehensive scheme 
of medical examinations of students 
with compulsory games programmes 
should be introduced. 


Proceedings of the Fourth Day 
Monday 25th December, 1950 


The second meeting of the Rural Recon- 
struction and Welfare Section was held on 
Monday 25th December, 1950, at 10 a.m. 
The Chairman Mr. R. R. Keithahn presided. 
The subjects for discussion were “Co- 
operatives and Rural Welfare” and “Women 
and Child Welfare”. 


At the outset, the recommendations drafted 
after the previous day’s discussion were read 
and adopted after slight amendments. 
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The discussion opened with the remarks 
of Shrimati Maitrayee Bose (Calcutta) 
who explained the requirements of social 
services. 

Mr. M. D. Madan (Jamshedpur) referred 
to the need for educating the primary 
members of societies. He 
further suggested amendments in the Co- 
operative Act in order to make it obligatory 
on the such education 


compulsory. 


co-operative 


societies to make 
His proposal was included in 
the recommencations. 


Shri Desai, (Bombay) gave an account 
of the co-cperative werk in Bombay and 
proposed that other States should follow 


suit, 


Mr. Somnath Purohit (Kashmir), speak- 
ing on the subject of “Woman and Child 
Welfare”, stressed the necessity for training 
dais and also expressed that they . should 
be taught the basic principles of cleanliness. 


Mrs. A. J. Matthai (Bombay) proposed 
that, in order to have a thorough under- 
standing of Child Welfare, 
taken up immediately. 


education of 
mothers should be 
She also proposed that every village must 


have a community centre where such 
instruction should be imparted. 
Mr. F. J. Mehta, (Hyderabad, Dn.) 


stressed the need for training in rural work 
at District Headquarters and reiterated that 
the co-ordination of various private agencies 
the 


State should be given due consideration. 


and nation-building departments of 
He further suggested that a survey of the 
appalling conditions of cultivators who are 
who 
labourers, should be made and ways and 


land-less or serve as agricultural 


means deviscd to allot lands to all such 
persons on an economic basis. 
Mrs. Fatima Ismail (Bombay) gave a 


. brief resume of the requisite qualities that 
social workers should possess. She stressed 


the necessity of such workers being social 
minded and well trained in their work. 


After the above discussion, separate re- 
commendations were drafted and the Session 
terminated of thanks to the 
Chair. 


after a vote 


The Section on University and National 
Social Services met a _ second time on 
Monday 25th December, 1950, at 10 a.m. 
Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, Chairman of the 
Section, presided. The subject for discussion 
was “Social Service and University Students”. 


Dr. M. V. Moorthy (Tata Institute of 


Social Sciences, Bombay) presented _ his 


paper on the subject. He outlined how uni- 
versities were pre-occupied with themselves 
had given 
problems. There was need for them to re- 


and not priority to human 


orientate themselves and engage in social 


primary 
Primary social work referred 


work, which may be of two types 
and secondary. 
to direct stepping into removal of disabilities 
of the 
Secondary social work implied supply of 


handicapped groups in_ socicty. 
trained personnel to social service agencies. 
He contended that it was possible for the 
universities to engage in primary social work. 
For this, compulsion would have to be 
resorted to as the student community, though 
not very large, was the only available human 
resource. This would mean that the vaca- 
tions would have be utilised for the purpose. 


Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao (Chairman) before 
putting the subject to discussion requested 
the members to confine themselves to the 
following specific issues: 


1. The objectives of social work by the 
students should be very clear. Was 
it to be decided whether the objective 
was to utilise students for social work 
because it could be done cheaper or 
whether it was to acquaint them 
with the nature of social reality? 
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2. The channels of social work activities 
were to be decided. 

Che problem of organization of social 

service would have to be considered 

in relation to four agencies—student 

bodies, the University, the Govern- 

ment and = private social service 

encit 

Mi » Dasgupta 

N. U. S.), the official discussant, welcoming 

the Chairman 

problem, held that a majority of students 


Ex-Convener of the 
practical approach to the 


were ill-clad and ill-fed and that they utilized 
the vacations for earning money to pay their 
fees and other expenses. Compulsion would 
be wholly unjustified; he maintained that 
on no ; unt hould — the execution of 
schemes be entirely left in the hands of 
students but trained social workers should 
be put in charge of them 


Prof. Maiti (Patna University, Patna) 
clucidated some of the practi al difficulties 
that would have to be faced. The Patna 
University, he said, had a scheme for social 
work which was yet in the stage of discus- 
sion. If the universities could give social 
work orientation to their curricula it would 
co much good He was s epti al if it would 


do much good if a compulsory paper was 


introduced fe suggested the formation of 

a council to coordinate the student bodies, 

the university, the Government and voluntary 
ial SCrVICe agem ies 


Mrs. Cherian (Madras) also did not 
favour compulsion in social work for 
tudents. She pleaded for social service 
leagues to be formed in the colleges, which 


could be coordinated on the untversitiy level. 

tev. Father Joseph Fournier, (Trichino- 
poly) gave details of a scheme for social 
education by the studenis framed by the 
Director of Public Instruction, Madras and 


agreed to by the principals of colieges. 


Mr. Kodanda Rao 
ward proposals for a compulsory scheme of 


3angalore) put for- 


teaching for one year by college students 
before they got their degree. 

Dr. R. M. Halder ( Ministry of Education, 
New Delhi,) clarifying that he was speaking 
in his personal capacity, said that the discus- 
sion so far had taken two fruitful directions 

one was that all university courses should 
give an outlook on social life, the other was 
concerned about the problem of compul- 
sion. He put forward service to the country 
and learning the value of dignity of labour 
as the main objectives for students. He 
favoured social work both during terms and 
vacations. He referred to the proposed 
U. N. Seminar on Youth Welfare to be 
organised by the Government sometime 
about November 1951. 

Mrs. Clubwalla (Madras) emphasized 
the great potential of the youth of the 
country. All colleges have been doing some 
form of social work or the other. The 
Guild of Service, Madras had now attempted 
to coordinate their activities. She favoured 
the backing up of the World Assembly of 
Youth. She complained that Governments 
did not approach the right persons when 
planning or organising new schemes. 

Dr. Kumarappa (Director, Tata Institute 
if Social Sciences, Bombay) recommended 
fo the members the book “Students and 
Social Work” prepared by the students of 
the Institute and published by the T.I.S.S., 
Bombay. He did not agree with the proposal 
to make social work by students com- 
The objects of making primary 
education compulsory were quite different, 


pulsory. 


the aim being to stop exploitation of children 
by parents for monctary ends. He said that 
fruitful work could be done by students in 
areas near their colleges. 

Mr. S. Nageswaran (Calcutta), Mrs. 
Kagal (Jamshedpur), Miss Ranga Rao 
(Madras), Mr. S. R. Venkataraman 
(Madras), Mr. P. K. Garg (Patna), Mrs. 
Bose (Delhi), Mr. Sharma _ (Banaras), 
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Mr. L. K. Govindarajulu (Annamalai, Mr. 
K. M. Rao (Kakinada) and others took 


part in the discussion. 


Dr. Rao (Chairman) in his concluding 
cmarks, stated that there did not appear to 
be sufficient agreement in favour of com- 
pulsion. The work of many social service 
leagues in colleges and the recent interest of 
universities in developing social work by the 
students were appreciated. He outlined the 

lowing points on which there appeared 
among the 


to be general agreement 


Tiatee aS: 

1. The Universities should have social- 
work-bias in their curricula for all students. 

». The Universities should offer oppor- 
tunities for students to do social work. 

5, Goordinating councils shouta be esta- 
blished on which the student bodies, the 
University, the Government and the social 
service organisation should be represented. 

The proposal of compulsory social work 
for one year by each student raised difficult 
issues of economics, administration and the 
like, 

It was suggested that resolutions based on 
the day’s discussion would be drafted by the 
Chairman, for presenting to the Plenary 
Session. 

Dr. Rao thanked all members for the 
cordial and hearty cooperation he received 
from them. 

Mr. S. C. Joshi (Chief Personnel Officer, 
Jamshedpur) proposed a vote of thanks to 
the Chair. 

In the afternoon, the 3rd Annual General 
Meeting of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work was held in the K.M.P.M. High 
Scheol premises Jamshedpur on Monday 
25th December, 1950, at 2.30 P.M. The 
Hon'ble Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta was in the 
Chair. 

Mrs. Gulestan R. B. Billimoria, Hon. Gen. 
Secretary presented the Annual Report of 
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the Indian Conference of Social Work for 
the year 1950 which, duly proposed and 
seconded, was unanimously adopted. 


Then the statement of accounts for the 
period Ist January 1949 to 31st March 1950, 
duly audited by Messrs. P. C. Hansotia & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, Bombay, was placed 
before the General Body and was _ un- 
animously adopted. 


The President moved the following resolu- 


tions which were unanimously adopted. 


1. Resolved that Pandit Hriday Nath 
Kunzru be and is hereby elected 
President of the Indian Conference 
of Social Work for the year 1951. 

2. Resolved that Mrs. Achhama Mat- 
thai, Her Highness Maharani of 
Bhavnagar and Mrs. K. Vellodi be 
and are hereby elected Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work for the year 1951. 


It is resolved that the following be 
and are hereby elected =members 
of the Central Executive Committee 
for a period of three years ending 
31st December, 1953: 


1. A. P. Barua (Assam), 

2. Prof. P. R. Sen (Bengal), 

3. S. Nageshwaran (Bengal), 

4. Mrs. Zarina E. G. Currimbhoy 


(Bombay), 
5. Mrs. Gulestan R. B. 
(Bombay) , 
6. Dr. J. M. Kumarappa (Bombay), 
7. Swami Sambhudhanand (B’bay 
8. Miss Hirabai Shinde (Nasik), 
9. Sardar Bahadur 
Puri (New Delhi), 
10. The Hon'ble Sri Gopala Reddi 
(Madras), 
11. Mrs. Mary N. Clubwalla (Madras 
12. Mr. R. K. Yardly. 


sillimoria 


Jalwant Singh 
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Further resolved that the President be 


authorised to nominate a member cach 


from the following states: 
. Bihar 
Hyderabad 
Rajasthan 


- XO nN — 


Saurashtra 
Uttar Pradesh 
Madhya Pradesh 


Resolved that M/s P. C. Hansotia & 
Co., Bombay, be and are hereby 
Hon. Auditors for the 
Further resolved that an 
Honorarium of Rs. 100/- (One. 
Hundred) be paid to the Honorary 


ow 


appointed 
year 1951. 


Auditors for the said period. 


After considerable discussion, the follow- 
ing amendments to the Constitution were 
unanimously accepted: 


Proposed Amendments 


Add the following as clause 6 a (1) in the 


Constitution: 


“The Members of the Central Executive 
shall be elected by the State Branches in 
such numbers respectively as are allocated 
to them by the Central Executive Committee 
every year.” j 


After the words ‘except’ and ‘the treasurer’ 
add the words 


“and the Honorary General Secretary” 


Rules 
The following may be adopted as rules or 
bye-laws under the Constitution to supple- 
ment Clause 6 a (11). 


““(a) Where no State Branches exist, the 
President may be authorized to nominate 
members. 


(b) If any State Branch fails without 
a reasonable cause to submit the list of 
elected the particular date 
set by the C. E. C,, in such cases the 


members by 


President may be authorized to nominate 
a member or members, as the case may be, 
from that area, as well. 


(c) The President of the 
Branch may be authorized to depute a 
substitute member to attend the meeting of 
the C. E. C. in the absence of any elected 
member that area. Such 
shall have all the rights and privileges at 
that meeting of the absentee member. 


Provincial 


from member 


(d) Over and above the 55 scheduled 
members of the C. E. C. the President may 
be authorized to nominate not more than 
3 members from the particular place where 
the C. E. C. Such 
members shall have the right of participa- 
tion in the proceedings of the meeting for 
which they are nominated. 


is going to meet. 


The General Body unanimously decided 
that the present procedure of electing the 
president at the Annual General Meeting 
to hold office for the ensuing year is sound 
in principle and should be continued. 


The General Body unanimously approved 
the idea of observing Social Welfare Day 
in 1951 and authorized the Central Execu- 
tive Committee to fix a suitable date for 
the purpose. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair, the 
proceedings of the meeting terminated. 


Later in the evening, delegates and ob- 
servers were taken round to the Dimna 
Reservoir and the TISCO Works and other 


institutional visits were also arranged. 


Proceedings of the Plenary Session 
(Tuesday, 26th December, 1950) 


The Plenary Session was held on Tuesday 
26th December, 1950 at 11 a.m. in the 


K.M.P.M. High School, under the president- 
ship of the Hon’ble Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta. 
The sectional Chairman presented the re- 
commendations of their respective sections 
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and after a brief discussion, they were 


adopted. Since the sections had drafted and 


agreed recommendations, there 


was not much of discussion and the meeting 


presented 


terminated very early. 


In the evening, institutional visits were 
arranged for the delegates and observers. 
Later a meeting of the Central Executive 


Committee was held, presided over by 


Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta. 


Thus came to a close the Session after 
five days of happy and fruitful and useful 
Steel with the 
cordial hospitality of its noble and generous 
Jehangir Ghandy 
enthusiastic band of workers. 


work in the Town, most 


hosts in Sir and _ his 


(The recommendations adopted by the 
Plenary Session are split up section-wise and 
printed at the end of each section in the 
foll-wing pages.) 








WELCOME SPEECH 


Sir Jchangir Ghandy, Chairman, Reception Committee ) 


Mr. President, Dr 


Sinha, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Anugrah Narayan 


\Ve have just passed a resolution expressing 
our profound sense of sorrow at the tragic 
death of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. This 
grcat national calamity has naturally dark- 
I think the best tri- 


we can pay to the memory of that great 


em | Our proceedings 
but 
man, who was not only a great patriot but 
also a great statesman, administrator and 
public servant, is to pledge ourselves to do 
our duty by our station and country with 
fullest devotion. 


loyalty and 


As in spite of the feeling of grief that 
fills our hearts at present, work must go on, 
I shall allotted task. 


now turn to my 


It is my privilege, as Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, to extend a sincere 
welcome to all the distinguished visitors to 
this, the Fourth Annual Session of the Indian 


Conference of Social Work, whose abiding 


interest in the work of the Conference is 
well known throughout the country and 
whose presence on this occasion, is but 


another evidence of their faith in the great 
good that the Conference can accomplish. 

We are fortunate to have in our midst 
this afternoon, the Hon’ble Dr. Jivraj Mehta, 
Minister for Public Works, Bombay, and 
President of the Conference. Not only is 
he a man of great stature in the medical 
world, but also an outstanding administrator 
and a great social worker, with numerous 
achievements in varied fields to his credit. 
We and 
fecl sure that this session will be a great 


extend to him a warm welcome 
success under his inspiring leadership. 
We are also honoured by the presence 


at this function of the Hon'ble Dr. Anugrah 


Narayan Sinha, our Minister for Finance, 
Food and Labour, and Chairman of the 


Social Work, Bihar 


sranch, who, in spite of his heavy official 


Indian Conference of 


duties in various high capacities, has been 
kind enough to come to this session. Hi 
great services extending over a_ period of 
the 
interest in the 


thirty years or more in cause of th: 


country and his devotional 
well-being of the community in general and 
of the working classes in particular are too 
well-known to need any mention by me on 
this occasion. He has been our true pillar 
of strength and we are gratified by his en- 
couraging presence and assure him of a 


sincere welcome. 


There are numerous other social workers 
of distinction who are with us this afternoon 
and whom I would have liked to mention 
by names. As, however, you have a full pro- 
gramme before you, I shall have to forego 
this pleasure. But, they can rest assured 
that we welcome them with all sincerity and 
have no doubt that their presence will con- 


tribute to the success of this Session. 


I realise that in spite of our best intentions 
and best efforts it is possible that some in- 
convenience might have been caused to some 
of the visiting delegates in the matter of 
accommodation. I would request them to be 
kind enough to appreciate that in this regard, 
Jamshedpur does not possess the same advan- 
tages as big cities like Bombay, Delhi or 
Calcutta, and that a series of Conferences 
that have been held recently, sometimes one 
overlapping another, have further strained 
our limited resources. I hope that our 
guests will appreciate our difficulties and 
excuse us for any inconvenience that they 
may have to experience during their stay 
at Jamshedpur. 


I think we are singularly fortunate that 
the Conference should have decided to hold 
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the Steel Town of 


From its very inception, the 


its Fourth Session in 
Jamshedpur. 
Stee] Company has been solicitous of the 
welfare of its employees and it has not only 
created and established this town of Jam- 
shedpur but has also made itself responsible 
for the provision of housing, markets, roads, 
parks and playgrounds, drainage and sanita- 
tion and a host of other civic amenities foi 
the bencfit of 


its employees. It runs a 


Community Centre equipped with diverse 
recreational facilities. It maintains a Tech- 
nical Institute for the technical training of 
graduate and trade apprentices, and forty 
schools for general education, and gives aid 
to thirty-five private schools. It has an 
uptodate, fully-equipped hospital, including 
a T.B. Clinic 


dispensaries, and an equal number of mater- 


among others, six outside 
nity and child welfare clinics. I may men- 
tion that the deficit that the Steel Company 
has to incur in respect of the maintenance 
of the and health 
services alone is nearly Rs. 50 lacs per annum. 


Town medical and 


Inside the Works, canteens, creches and 
been and 
arrangements made for the supply of eye 


first-aid posts have provided 
goggles, hand leathers and boots to those 
Free supply of ice and soda 
is made during the summer months. Eight- 


hour shifts have been in operation from the 


on hot jobs. 


very beginning. I think I can say without 
fear of contradiction that so far as working 
conditions and welfare measures in general 
are concerned, the Steel Company was able 
to introduce many years ago what modern 
legislation—both in this country and abroad 

has sought to accomplish in the relatively 
recent times. 


We appreciate, however, that promotion 
of social welfare is not a task which a single 
organisation like the Steel Company—or even 
the Government, for that matter—can satis- 
factorily accomplish by itself. To be effective, 
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it must have the cooperation of the entire 
community. The Steel Company has, there- 
fore, sought to encourage, directly or in- 
directly, the growth of voluntary welfare 
agencies also. As a result, our town today 
is fairly well-covered with a network of clubs, 
theatres, literary and scientific societies, and 
schools--not only for formal and informal 
education of children and adults, but also for 
painting, sculpture and dancing. Numerous 
institutions—-many of them local branches of 
nation-wide organisations—are engaged in 
social welfare work of one kind or another. 
The Jamshedpur Branch of the All-India 
Women’s Conference, in addition to the 
other useful activities that it has undertaken, 
has set up a Children’s Home for the care 
of non-infected children of leprosy or T.B. 
patients, so as to prevent them from getting 
infected by contact with their parents, and 
The 


Rotary Club maintains, with financial aid 


thus give them a fair chance in life. 


from the Steel Company and the Associated 
Companies, four leprosy clinics in this town 
and has had a ward constructed at Purulia 
for the accommodation of leprosy patients. 
The Jamshedpur Civic Association, another 
Voluntary organisation—provides __ social, 
artistic and recreationa! facilities and seeks to 
consciousness and_ leadership 


foster civic 


qualities among its members. 


As regards the immediate future, plans 
have already been drawn up for the construc- 
tion some three or four miles away from here 
of a T. B. Hospital and Colony on the Pap- 
worth model in memory of Sir Ardeshir 
Dalal, who was Vice-Chairman and Director- 
in-Charge of the Steel Company, and we 
hope they will come to fruition before long. 
Also out of our contributions to the Gandhi 
National Memorial Trust, a sum of about 
Rs. 4 lakhs has been earmarked for a Leprosy 
Colony and Hospital. 
this purpose has already been selected and 
we trust that Government will be good 


The necessary site for 
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enough to acquire it for us without undue 


loss of time. 


It may be of interest to learn that the 
majority of our more important social wel- 
fare agencies have recognised the need for 
co-ordination and pooling of talent and 
noney so as to prevent duplication and 
the consequent waste of effort and expendi- 
ture, and have federated themselves into a 
Council of Social Agencies and a Community 
Chest which, as you probably know, is an 
American idea and has not been tried out 
before in this country, nor as far as I know, 
anywhere else in the East. Though for 
various unavoidable reasons the Chest has 
not yet started functioning, I hope it will 
not be long before it gets going and fulfills 


its purpe SC. 


I can assure you that I am fully aware 
of the existence of many shortcomings in 
our scheme of welfare work. There is much 
clse we should do. What we are already 
attempting to do can be done better. I 


hop: that the opportunities of mutual con- 
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tact and interchange of ideas that this 
Session will provide will help us not only 
to consolidate the ground that we have 
already tried to cover, but also to break 


new ground. 


I must, not, however, lose sight of the 
On its 
shoulders rests a heavy burden. With the 


wider purposes of this Conference. 


advent of freedom, which has brought with 
it new duties and obligations, this burden 
is all the heavier. The shadow of poverty, 
ignorance and disease which hangs so thickly 
above us has to be lifted and happiness 
must be planned, not only for the individual, 
child or adult, but also for the family and 
the community, and some light and warmth 


brought into otherwise joyless homes. 


I have no doubt that this, the Fourth 


Annual Session of the Conference will 
address itself to these and other problems 
and develop new methods and _ techniques 
of work and make substantial contributions 
towards the happiness and welfare of the 


common man, 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


Dr. A. N. SINHA 


Rising to address you I feel it my duty 
to offer my best thanks to the Executive 
Committee of Indian Conference of Social 
Work for giving me the privilege of in- 
augurating this Conference. It is an honour 
which I doubt if I deserve, but of which 
I am certainly proud specially because it 
comes from the superior parent body to a 
worker of one of its State branches. I look 
upon it rather as a gesture of encouragement 
than an appreciation of any great past 
service of merit. 

The Bihar State Branch of Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work was founded only 
about a year ago, and we have not yet been 
able to place social work in our province on 
definitely organised lines. 


Some might think that we were hasty in 
inviting the All-India Conference so soon, 
but in doing so we were prompted by the 
hope that your presence and deliberations 
would provide a valuable stimulus and 
guidance in our work of social service. 
Already saddled with many difficult problems 
of social welfare, our province has recently 
the shadow of impending 


I hope that your conference will 


come under 
famine. 
serve the important purpose of focussing the 
attention of social workers on these problems 
and also of giving us guidance in the matter 


of solving them. 


No other city in Bihar would have been so 
well suited as the venue of the Conference 
as Jamshedpur. It was in this city that the 
prince of Indian industrialists, that remark- 
able practical dreamer, Sir Jamshedji Tata, 
laid the foundations of India’s glory in steel 
manufacturing. The Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, which was formed in 1907 with 
Indian Capital, is now the fourth largest 
Steel work in the world. Jamshedpur is 
not only a first class industrial town, but it 





is also an important centre of labour union 
and labour welfare workers. It is a place 
well-known for its hospitality with many 
modern amenities and modern outlook. It 
is, therefore, in fitness of things that your 
first Conference in Bihar should be held in 
Jamshedpur. 


As President of the Bihar State Branch, I 
owe a deep debt of gratitude to the popular, 
generous-hearted, and able Director of Tatas, 
Sir Jehangir Ghandy, for agreeing to be 
Chairman of the Reception Committee and 
for taking up the responsibility of local 
arrangements in connection with this Con- 
ference. Those who have come in contact 
with him know well how readily willing he 
is in rendering help and co-operation in all 
worthy matters. I take this opportunity to 
thank him and his enthusiastic collegues 
cordially on my behalf as well as on behalf 
of the Bihar State Branch. I think I should 
also place on record the yeomen’s service 
rendered ungrudgingly by our indefatigable 
Professor H. P. Maiti, 
activity in the field of social work and applied 
psychology is well-known throughout the 
country. 


Secretary, whose 


Let me further take this occasion 
to congratulate ourselves for having re-elected 
Dr. Jivraj Mehta as our President for the 
second year in succession. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that Dr. Mehta has been the soul, 
the life-force of our organisation, and I am 
sure I am voicing the sentiments of all 
present here when I say that under his able 
piloting this All-India organisation of social 
workers will not only have a prosperous sail- 
ing but go a great way towards achieving its 
objectives. 


The problems in the field of social work 
before us are indeed many and varicd. I am 
glad to find that you have included in your 


discussion some important problems of social 
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life with which the country is confronted at 
present. I am sure that your deliberations 
will go a long way in helping us with regard 


to the solution of some of them. 


I have had in my humble way some ex- 
perience in public service. I may on this 
occasion refer to some of the problems that 
appear to me to require urgent attention of 
the Government as well as of social workers 
There is, for instance, the food problem 
which has darkened our lives at the moment. 
The gravity of the situation I have em- 
phasised repeatedly elsewhere, and this 1s 
not the occasicn to dilate on it. Suffice it to 
say that the time has now come when we 
should look beyond short-term steps like 
rationing and food control to long-term 
measures such as increasing the productivity 
of agriculture by the application of science, 
adjustment of food habits, and so on, in 
order to attain ultimate self-sufficiency in 
food. Another problem we have to think of 
is the improving of the health of the masses. 
Appalling pictures of poverty and disease in 
our country offer a depressing spectacle 
indeed, but, when we have mastered the 
food problem, we should turn our serious 
attention to the improvement of the general 
health of the people. Physical training 
centres, which will ensure physical fitness and 
not just produce showmen’s muscles, should 
grow up in a_ network throughout the 
country. It would be ideal if we could plan 
the cducation of our youth in gymnasiums 
like the ancient Greeks. Our own sages were 
also aware of the primary importance of a 
healthy body, for they spoke of bodily culture 
as the first religious duty. Another major 
problem that has been steadily increasing 
in dimensions is that of labour welfare. 
In the West, where industrialisation began 
earlier, much has already been cone in this 
direction. Adequate paid holidays, accident 
insurance, provident fund and old-age pen- 
sions, facilities for higher training so that 





unskilled workers can make themselves skilled 
and rise to higher positions, opportunities 
for a broad general education—all such 
measures are already at work there. In our 
country, although the importance of satis- 
factory provision for labour welfare is be- 
ing increasingly recognised, unfortunately a 
considerable number of our industrialists stil] 
follow the slave-driving tradition. It is a 
good sign that in a few places beginnings 
have been made to clear slum areas in order 
to make room for better habitation for 
workers. Legislation has been enacted to 
provide old-age pension, accident compensa- 
tion, paid holidays, and so forth. We have 
still a long way to go, but the hopeful thing 
is that we have started going and we must 
not look back. Then there is the old problem 
of rural uplift on which so much has been 
written and spoken, though actual achieve- 
ment lags far behind avowed intentions 
Exhibitions have been held, and are held, 
to stimulate cottage industries. Model vill- 
ages have been set up to show the villagers 
how rural reconstruction should be made 
But even then, in this vast agricultural 
country with an enormous rural population, 
our villages have not yet shown any marked 
improvement. Free primary education, 
radio and audio-visual instruction, sanitation 
schemes, tackling questions such as_ those 
of rural debt, extravagant customs and need- 
less litigation, training in better methods 
of cultivation—are some of the measures to 
be taken up vigourously and systematically, 
and not sporadically as heretofore. 


I have mentioned, by way of example, 
just a few of the urgent and outstanding 
problems that demand energetic attention 
from all social workers in this country. I 
have suggested nothing new but only re- 
peated commonplaces, in the hope that this 
may become commonplace of actual achieve- 
ment and not of mere speech and writing. 


It is for your expert brains and mature minds 
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to evolve the best practical ways of effecting 
social regeneration in this country in the 
various spheres of social welfare work. 


May this Conference be remarkable in the 
richness of its deliberations and may it suc- 
ceed in forging practical measures that may 
be taken up without delay throughout the 
length and breadth of our beloved mother- 
land. At this auspicious moment, may I in- 
voke the spirits of great men like Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale, Swami Dayanand, Swami 
Vivekananda, and last, but not least, the 
great Saint of Sevagram—all powerful bea- 
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conlights in the path of social service—to 
bless us and inspire our efforts. It is for us 
to prove worthy of the noble heritage 
bequeathed to us by these great servants of 
humanity and keep the torch of progress 
burning till it illumines this ancient and 
dearly loved land of ours. 


With these words, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
I have the pleasure as well as the privilege 
of inaugurating the fourth session of the 
Indian Conference of Social Work. 


JAI HIND 
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Dr. Jivray N. Menta 


Friends, 


It gives me great pleasure to meet you all 
once again after a lapse of one year. This 
year which marks the turn of an era at the 
mid-century has been very eventful in many 
ways. As I look back upon the notable 
events that have taken place during the year 
in India, I find that whilst our problems and 
difficulties have hardly minimized, our efforts 
at their solution are definitely strengthened. 


To our usual problems of social origin, 
Nature has added a little more than usual 
this year. 

At the outset, I must make a reference to 
the unprecedented havoc caused by the 
earthquakes in Assam—the disastrous con- 
sequences of which have yet to be fully 
assessed. Misfortunes they say, do not come 
singly but bring a host of them in the trail. 
The floods which washed away vast areas in 
Bihar, Orissa and Kashmir have caused a 
huge loss of men and material. India seems 
to be eternally in distress. Just when we were 
coming out of the woods of the problems of 
displaced persons, we have encountered other 
problems, one after another. The persistent 
continuity of disasters makes us aware of a 
need for a permanent organization for Emer- 
gency Relief or a permanent calamity fund. 
Whether such an organization should be 
public or private is a moot question. We 
already have a United Council for Relief 
and Welfare which is to all practical purposes 
a semi-governmental organization. To it 
is due considerable merit for the readiness 
and vigour with which it has come to the help 
of our distressed countrymen. Governmental 
responsibility in time of disaster is, in general, 
the same as in normal times—the protection 
of life, public health and property, and main- 


tenance and repair of public property. 


Disasters do not change the legal responsi- 


bility of the Government but rather increase 
the need for meeting them properly. 


During the past year the Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work has maintained steady 
progress. The Delhi Session of the Conference 
was a notable success and has been acclaimed 
as a milestone in the history of the organiza- 
tion. The International Exhibition of Social 
Work was so popular that it was re-projected 
in Bombay and Baroda; besides there have 
The 
Symposium made us aware of the nature and 
extent of social work in various countries of 
By mutual arrangement the pro- 
ceedings of the Delhi Session have been 
published in the June, 1950 issue of the 


been inquiries from many other parts. 


the world. 


Indian Journal of Social Work. 


Social Welfare Day was celebrated all over 
India and with great zeal and enthusiasm, 
especially in the Hydrabad State where the 
Branch has been functioning very effectively. 
We have set up new Branch-Committees in 
Baroda and Nasik, and are exploring the 
possibilities of opening State Branches in 
Sourashtra, Rajasthan, Cochin and Travan- 
core, and reviving the Branch in Madhya 


Pradesh. 


Pursuant to the recommendation made by 
the Delhi Session, we have prepared a scheme 
to set up coordinating Councils and Com- 
munity Chests in various local areas. As an 
experimental measure the Indian Conference 
of Social Work sponsored the first case work 
Family Welfare Agency in Bombay, supplied 
information to the United Nations on Desti- 
tute Children, appointed a committee to 
study the special problems of scheduled tribes 
and to consider the problem of their assimila- 
tion in our social milieu in a given period. 


As you may be aware the next session of 
the International Conference of Social Work 








will be held in Madras in December, 1952. 
We deputed a delegation to the last Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work which 
did good work. You will be glad to know 
that the International Conference of Social 
Work has agreed to open a Regional Office 
for Asian countries in India. This office, it is 
expected, will be situated in the Central 
office of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work. 


While these achievements are satisfactory, 
we have yet a long way to go before creating 
public opinion for a truly welfare state. 
Social services are gradually receiving recog- 
nition and very shortly, I hope we may 
transfer our energies from preliminary res- 
ponsibilities of public education to research 
publications and guidance of social services 


in India. 


Owing to a wide-spread prevalence of 
Polio in various parts of India for the past 
few years, the incidence of “Orthopaedically 
handicapped” children has been on the in- 
crease. Add to this the normal figures of our 
handicapped children, the crippled, the 
blind, the deaf, the deaf-mutes and the like, 
we have a tremendous problem to face. We 
are, therefore, particularly happy that a Con- 
ference of Experts on physically handicapped 
children was held here during the past three 
days to discuss the various aspects of the 
problems. The problem of the mentally 
handicapped children is also there. 


The Conference has discussed the various 
questions relating to the care, psychology, 
medical treatment, family life, vocational 
and educational aspects of the handicapped 
children. I am sure many of you have 
followed the proceedings of the Conference 
which were very stimulating and useful. Un- 
fortunately, there is not a single institution 
in India where such children could be insti- 


tutionalized. I hope the proceedings of this 


Conference will awaken some State Govern- 
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ments, agencies or philanthropical Trusts or 
individuals to the keenly felt need and 
establish such an institution immediately. 


We are aware that the basic human needs 
of a majority of our people remain unmet. 
A very large number of the population 
subsists near or below the poverty level, and 
suffers from various social handicaps arising 
out of poverty, illiteracy, ill-health and a very 
high birth rate. 
creasing, food production is for the time 
being almost constant. 
every State in the country is straining its 
efforts to make the country self-supporting in 
the matter of our food requirements. There is 
over the 


While our population is in- 


Fortunately however, 


housing shortage all 
country. The incidence of unemployment is 
rising—all these tendencies, if not attended 
to in time, have explosive possibilities. We, 
therefore, welcome the establishment of the 
Planning Commission, as a means to solving 


an acute 


the basic problems of the day. 


Planning raises a fundamental philoso- 
“Is not an ideally planned 
society a prison, a straight-jacket; and does 
it not lead to complete enslavement of the 
individual?” It is not an accident that the 
problem of freedom has been one of the most 
recurring phenomena in the History of man- 
kind! If wisely handled we can _ infuse 
democratic parliamentary control in a plan- 
ned society. If this is not done, planning 
would prove to be a remedy worse than the 
disease. 


phical question. 


The Chief problem of reconstruction is to 
transform the thought and actions of man. 
This new way of thinking involves actions. 
When we expect actions to yield desired 
results, we have to plan. The most essential 
element in the planned approach is that it 
not only thinks out individual aims and 
limited goals, but also defines its relations to 
wider goals. The main aim of planning is 
not only to produce a large number of 
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machines or armies but also to take cogni- 
zance of the result which these two forces can 
bring about in the social process. Social 
planning is ultimately connected with practi- 
cal aims. It cannot succeed without the 
popular will to plan and reconstruct society. 
This cannot be done by emotional approach 
alone. In addition, we have to develop new 
techniques to enthuse the masses. Quite 
apart from its deliberate appeal to emotions, 
the planning authority should use all other 
methods of psychological persuation at its 
command. This cannot be done merely by 
propaganda; there is a whole system of edu- 
cation behind planned standardization of 
thought on objectives and techniques of plan- 
ning. The aim may be described as the 
transformation of passing moods into a 
permanent frame of mind. The success of 
planning to a large measure will be due to 
efficiency through perfect coordination of 
resources instead of letting institutions work 
in the opposite direction. The fear that 
coordination results in centralization of 
power which may sponsor regimentation or 
authoritarianism is baseless. True democra- 
tic traditions of our age will utilize planning 
and social techniques to foster individualism 
and not slavery. 


Planning would thus mean planning for 
freedom; mastering those spheres of social 
progress on which the smooth working of 
society depends, but at the same time afford- 
ing the greatest possible scope for creative 
Freedom in 
terms of laissez-faire can no longer exist 


evolution and_ individuality. 


today. It will spell ruin to those who advo- 
cate it to the detriment of society. Planning 
can only be achieved by a deliberate and 
skilful handling of every kind of influence 
which can be brought to bear on human 
beings, based on a scientific study of society. 

As a step towards the attainment of social 
justice, the new constitution of India has 
provided inter alia the machinery to protect 


the interests of the so-called backward or 
under developed communities of our Society. 
The President of the Indian Republic has 
accordingly appointed a Special Officer 
recently to promote the welfare of those 
(about 23 million) citizens of India, who 
have so far cither been neglected or exploited. 
And I am glad to say that the choice of the 
President has fallen on Shri L. M. Shrikant 
who has devoted several years of his life 
serving the tribal people in the country, 
under the insipring and able leadership of 
Shri Thakkar Bapa. 

I make a particular reference to the wel- 
fare of the tribal people because as you know, 
the Indian Conference of Social Work, 
during its several sessions, has been discussing 
and giving ample thought to the problem 
of the aboriginals; and this year we have 
appointed a committee to draft a detailed 
memorandum on the subject of Tribal 
Welfare. Shri L. M. Shrikant is the Chair- 
man of this committee We hope that the 
deliberations of this committee of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work will further 
accelerate the programme of the State for 
social welfare and social progress. 


Then again, one of the most notable 
developments in social work has been the 
appointment of a Social Welfare Advisory 
Board by the Ministry of Education, Govern- 
ment of India. This is actually an old 
project which has taken time to materialize. 
In the year 1941, the Central Advisory Board 
of Education recommended the setting up 
of an All India Council of Social Services. 
Then in November, 1947 the Indian Confe- 
rence of Social Work was formed which 
fulfilled the aims and objects of an All-India 
Social Service Council. Later in 1948, the 
Ministry called a preliminary meeting of 
some of the social service agencies to discuss 
the establishment of an All-India Social 
Service Council. We moved the Ministry 
of Education and explained to them the 
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overlapping of activities and duplication of 
effort which would accrue as a result of the 
establishment of A. S. S. C. Fortunately, 
that Council has now been dissolved and in 
its place the All-India Social Welfare 
Advisory Board, to which I have just refer- 
red, has been set up with a view to advising 
the Government on matters of Social Wel- 
fare. The formation of the Advisory Board is 
a step in the right direction and very soon, 
| hope, each of the State Governments will 
set up comprehensive State Social Wel- 
fare Advisory Boards to guide and supervise 
the social work development in each State. 


During the year two important national 
confefences bearing on social welfare were 
held, one of them being the All-India Cri- 
minology Conference and the other sponsored 
by the All-India Association for Moral and 
Social Hygiene. It is indeed heartening to find 
increasing interest being evinced in Social 
Welfare, and I have no doubt in my mind 
that the enthusiasm will canalise into con- 
structive and organized efforts to meet the 
poblems arising out of human misery. - 

The Family Welfare Agency in Bombay 
under the sponsorship of the Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work is the first cosmo- 
politan case work agency for family problems 
in Bombay. While we are aware of the 
limitations of this excellent technique in 
meeting the problems of a large mass of our 
people, we have no misgivings, about its 
efficiency in meeting individual problems of 
adjustment. Let us hope in course of time 
this agency will grow into a useful institution 
dealing with marriage and family. 

Another notable development in the field 
of social work in India has been the setting 
up of a Committee by the Social Welfare Ad- 
visory Board to standardize courses in social 
work. Some of the Indian Universities are 
evincing a keen interest in social work teach- 
ing and today two social work institutions 
out of three are functioning as post-graduate 





departments of the Delhi and Baroda Univer- 
I hope this tendency will be en- 
couraged and a large number of Universities 
will open departments of social work. 


The fifth International Conference of 
Social Work which met in Paris recently, 
reviewed half a century’s progress in social 
work. Mr. Donald Howard, the main 
speaker of the Conference, surveying the 
trends of social work, asserted that “the 
social worker was indispensable to the life 
of the world today”. He, however, does 
not primarily concern himself with the 
welfare of handicapped social groups and 
individuals but with the welfare of all 
members of the community—thus enabling 
them to develop further as human beings 
and to enjoy as rich and full a life as may 


be possible. 


sities. 


“The emphasis,” he added, “was now 
shifting from the mere avoidance of starva- 
tion and prevention of disease to adequate 
standards of life and living, which is the 
most significant change taking place in the 
field of social work. It was also moving 
from Charity to Democracy—the spirit which 
recognizes the dignity of the individual 
person. There was also in evidence a trend 
from voluntary to state management of social 
services. The focus of governance was 
moving from the preservation of law and 
order to the welfare of the individual, family 
and the community. Notwithstanding this, 
voluntary organizations found their work 
ever growing, which is a healthy trend in a 
democratic society. With all these trends 
has also grown a greater recognition of the 
professional status of social work.” 


It is necessary to be aware of these trends 
and to evaluate our own services and sec 
if development in India corresponds to the 
emphasis elsewhere. The whole emphasis 


at the conference, I believe, was on the 
enlarging of the base of social work so as 
to embrace the entire community welfare 
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down to 
The 


social work has broadened from 


pattern rather than narrow it 


isolated individual problems. con- 


' 
charity to There are two 


social welfare. 


possible growths for development of social 
ork. Some people believe that the need 
hike the 


symptomatic of an 


for a social worker Doctor in a 


Society, 1S 
and that an ideal society should render 


unhealthy 


voce ty 

the presence of the technicians of social 

adjustiaent unnecessary. There is another 
hool of thought which believes that good 


creates the necessity of more 
While the 


mad one is pra tical 


~) ial we r! 


social work first view is ideal, 
Sox iety with its 
motely crowd of people with varying degrees 
of talent, « apacity and pot ntialities is bound 
problems of adjustment and 
understanding Then with 


tandards of life and living, the preventive 


to create 
again, better 


aspect of social work will assume importance 


Yet we must admit that the main function 
of social work is to make an individual in- 
dependent--to help a person to help him- 
self. In this process of helping, let us be 
very cautious that we do not make him really 
or virtually 


dependent. $y providing a 


number of services, the state usurps the 


loyalty of the individual to his family and 
tends to create a strong State, and a weak 
family [his is one of the dangers we have 


to guard against. 


Then again, as we know the focus of go- 
vernance today is shifting from preservation 
of law and order to the welfare of individual, 
the family and the community. 

In our movement towards a better society 
four tendencies have manifested themselves: 

The first is the movement for the preven- 
tion of human misery through iegislation and 
education. 

Phe second, is the tencency to deal with 


certain contingencies and needs of persons 


on an insurance or community service basis 


N. Menta 


The third is the generous and _ varied 
schemes of relief for those who are incapable 
of self-maintenance 


to meet the demands 


and welfare. 


The last is the development of comprehen- 
sive standards and sound methods of. social 


treatment. 


The most important responsibility resting 
upon social workers at present is to divest 
“vested 
Most human institutions, by the 


themselves from the interests” 
attitude. 
purely technical and professional manner in 
which they come to be administered become 
obstacles to the very purpose which they 
seek to serve. 

A change in the focus of social work also 
opens a valuable and dangerous possibility 
in foreign relations. Social work, dealing 
as it does with human suffering and misery, 
has a direct emotional appeal. So if the 
technique of diplomacy is wedded to social 
work, in external affairs, it may be a danger- 
ous weapon in the hands of the unscrupu- 
lous politician who may utilize social service 
as a basis for establishing direct contact with 
the peoples and institutions of another 
country over the head, as it were, of the 
government of the land. On the other hand, 
it can also be used for developing inter- 


national understanding and good-will. 


University and National Social Service— 
Social Work being as comprehensive as the 
drama of life, it is a vague, wide and elasti 
It covers a large variety of occupa- 
tions which call for professional qualification 
of different kinds. 


term. 


It is an open question whether the univer- 
sity is the right centre for training social 
workers. There is a genuine fear that uni- 
versities may not be in a position to supply 
the practical experience which is considered 
essential. There is also an apprehension that 
class room studies would militate against 4 
human approach. Some also feel that, unless 
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the universities divorced their ivory-tower- 
approach to knowledge, truth will be a victim 
of unrealistic approach. 

On the other hand, universities while 
accepting the responsibility for training for 
professions like law, medicine, church and 
education, were rather hesitant to bestow 
the same status on an unfamiliar hybrid 
occupation, They were also afraid that 
acceptance of unknown professions may hit 
standards and, _ therefore, 


their academic 


reputation adversely. 


Fortunately, for us with better under- 
standing about the vital role of social services 
in the promotion of human welfare, Univer- 
sities are taking increasing interest in social 
work education. The University seems to 
me to be the best centre for training because 
of its emphasis on the right attitude of 
mind towards society and human progress 
which is the foundation for methods and 
organization. A background of theory and 
social philosophy is indispensable for social 
students if they desire to promote higher 
professional standards in the country. In 
this connection, I must digress a bit and 
express my geniune concern at the inadequate 
stress being laid on the teaching of Indian 
Social Philosophy and History of our social 
development, in Indian schools of social 


work. I hope the Ministry of Education 
will take this into consideration while 
standardizing courses on social work. Such 


a background, I need hardly stress, is not 
only an important part of the equipment 
of those who direct policy in the field of 


social welfare and action, but it is also 
‘sential for every situation in human 
relationship. To deny the opportunity of 


such study to the social worker who has to 
deal with the changing structure of society 
is to degrade social work into a second rate 
ocupation requiring for its various services 
second rate minds crammed merely with 
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information, specially about foreign countries 


where this profession has developed different- 
ly from India. 

Then again, 
it takes 


University contro!, though 
the 


to experiment to an extent, is a gurantee 


away initiative and freedom 
other 
Social 


Work Department, can be an excellent link 


agairst real danger of political or 


form of propaganda. Moreover, a 


between the University and the Community. 


The next question pertains to the enrol- 
This 


is one of the most debated questions of the 


ment of students for social services. 
present day. It has been accepted that 
experience of social services will be very 
for the 
bring him closer to the community and its 


stimulating average student and 


problems. Besides, in a poor country like 
India, some good may also accrue out of 
largescale efforts of students to render social 
service. It is in giving that one finds oneself. 
It will also develop in them an urge to 
improve the lives of those around them. 


We must make the student community 
conscious that the major burden of national 
reconstruction must naturally fall on the 
The freedom 


awakened their political fervor, and unless 


youth. movement in India 
released energies are harnessed to construc- 
tive action, the energies may be fritted away 
in unorganized and undisciplined actions. 
The physical, intellectual and moral develop- 
ment of students and their preparation for 
leadership and planned programmes of social 
welfare require immediate attention. 
Rural Social Work.—The need for social! 
work in a rural setting can never be over- 
stated in a predominantly agrarian country 
like 


the rate of increase in population, and with 


India. With rapid urbanization, with 
the migration from villages into neighbouring 
small towns, rural areas are gradually deple- 
ting in energy, 
Economic operations will no doubt form 


resource and _ initiative. 
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the major part of the attack for rehabilita- 
tion. It is here that we pin our faith to a 
co-operative economy as a challenge to 
improve standards of living, and an answer 
to all the conflicting schemes which create 
disharmony in our socio-economic structure. 
In fact, the entire economic life of the 
community should gradually be transformed 


into a co-operative one. 


From the long range point of view, we 
may hope for lasting results only if we 
bring up and educate the next generation 


properly. 


The standard of life of the people can 
hardly be raised unless women are prepared 
and educated to play their role in the life 
of the community, as preservers of the home, 
culture and the builders of a new race. 


Public Welfare.—The term Public Welfare 
connotes all those welfare services which are 
vested in the State authority. Organized 
social work under private management is 
known as voluntary. Apart from this broad 
differentiation, the term Public Welfare does 
not possess absolute clarity. 
Broadly speaking, even the most backward 
of Governments do accept a certain minimum 
responsibility for the welfare of their citizens. 
Today, however, that minimum has come 
to be defined and is progressively increasing. 
In many countries there is a Ministry or 
a Department of Social Affairs, Social Wel- 
fare or Social Services and in some other 
countries, we have Departments of Public 
Welfare. Most of these departments have 
public assistance as their major responsibility, 
while the entire government machinery in 
India is supposed to be tuned for public wel- 
fare. It is necessary that for the time being 
at least, all social welfare departments of the 
Government be merged into a new depart- 
ment under trained and qualified leadership. 
This will reiterate the Government’s genuine 
concern for the welfare of the people and 


conceptual 
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will pave the way for a more effective and 
efficient functioning of our social services. 


The basic approach of social work is to 
make every individual healthy, 
independent so that he may be able to look 
When an 
impersonal machinery like the State enters 


strong and 
after and solve his problems. 


the field, there is a grave danger that it may 
assume a very paternalistic role in solving 
the problems of the individuals. Throug) 


generous assistance it may make them 


thoroughly dependent on the State. Because 
it exercises such an important influence over 
the lives of indigent individuals, there is 
also a danger of the unscrupulous individuals 
or groups utilizing social suffering as a fit 
ground for political exploitation. 


Voluntary efforts in social work alone can 
preserve democratic values in our society 
It gives initiative to individuals and commu- 
nities to exercise mutual aid and strengthen 
the foundations of a democratic community 

The agencies, unfortunately, invariably 
suffer from a lack of financial resources 
While it is the moral responsibility of the 
State to provide financial support, we must 
confess that financial dependence on the 
State is fraught with dangerous consequences 
What is the solution then? There are two 
ways open: the one shown by the United 
States and its spectacular project of commu- 
nity chest—where an organized effort is 
made every year to collect huge sums of 
money for all affiliated voluntary health 
and welfare agencies in the area. The 
second is the way shown by some of the 
European countries, i.e., linking social services 
to some productive business. In Finland, 
women’s organizations manage an up-to-date 
restaurant and store, ‘kalavela’, which yields 
large sums of money for welfare work 
Then again, a children’s amusement park 
in Helisinki provides as much as 40 million 
Finnish marks and finances the services pro- 


vided by the Central Union for Child 
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Welfare. In Sweden, the sale of Social 
Service matchboxes earns a large sum for 
child welfare. In England, the famous 
Papworth Settlement has developed some of 
the country’s best industries, and manages 
leather automobile 
engineering and printing presses among 
many other industries which pay a handsome 
It is a matter 


goods manufacture, 


dividend for social welfare. 
for consideration for each State Branch of 
the Indian Conference of Social Work as to 
what business project it can take up on an 
experimental scale, and see if it can earn 
profits from such an activity and utilize 
them for financing voluntary social services. 


The main function of social work is to 
bring to the handicapped person, the re- 
sources of the Community with a view to 
rehabilitating him. It is true that the need 
for social work and adjustment in human 
relationship would remain as long as there 
are human beings in this world. Yet the 
fact remains that there are many _ basic 
defects in the sotio-economic structure of 
society which create problems of poverty, 
and mal-distribution of wealth and oppor- 
tunities. In the case of our own country, 
it is not only a question of mal-distribution 
but a woefully low national productivity. 
We have terrific manpower at our command 
—they only need to be trained and industrial 
development planned—to usher in a period 
of economic prosperity. However, until our 
production reaches peak level, we must 
limit our population. Family planning must 
be resorted to as the basis of raising our 
standard of living. Simultaneously, we 
should direct our energies to develop the 
socio-cultural and economic level of our 
people in such a way that incidence of mal- 
adjustments in society is not only reduced, 
but those that remain are such as can be 
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tackled by the individuals or the families 
concerned, with as little of external aid as 
possible. Social work must broaden its 
activities from curative to preventive, and 
concentrate on welfare of all the members 
of the community irrespective of whether 
they are handicapped or not. 


It is indeed a happy augury that the next 
session of the International Conference, when 
it meets in Madras in December, 1952, will 
deliberate on the role of Social Services in 
raising the standard of living of the people. 
I hope the Indian Conference and our 
neighbouring countries who share the pro- 
blems with us will set up committees to 
prepare material which could be placed 
before the next International Conference for 
their consideration. In December 1952, we 
expect a large number of social work leaders 
from aboard to visit our country in connec- 
tion with the Conference and I am sure all 
the schools of social work and social service 
institutions and social workers will utilize the 
opporiunity for promotion of social welfare 
in India on progressive lines. 


In the end, allow me to express my grati- 
tude to all those who helped me to discharge 
my responsibilities as the President of the 
Conference for the past year. They are so 
many that it will be invidious to mention 
names. But I would be failing in my duty 
if I did not refer to our Honorary General 
Secretary, Shrimati Gulestan Billimoria and 
the Executive Secretary, Shri B. Chatterjee 
for the valuable help they have given me in 
the discharge of my duties. I am sure that 
with the zeal and enthusiasm so far evinced, 
our organization will march ahead from 
strength to strength, creating conditions con- 
ducive to the welfare of the individual, 
family and the community. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 
( 1950-51 ) 
MRS. GULESTAN R. B. BILLIMORIA 
(Hon, GENERAL SECRETARY ) 


It gives me great pleasure to present the 
annual report at this fourth annual session 
of the Indian Conference of Social Work. 


1. Delhi Session and tts recommenda- 
tions. To begin with, I am happy to report 
that our last annual session held at Delhi 
proved a success in so far as it has further 
stimulated the promotion of social welfare 
in India. Particularly the two special 
features, viz., the Exhibition and Symposium 
on ‘Social Work Abroad’, were found to be 
of immense cducational value to Indian 
Social Workers. 


As decided at the meeting of the Central 
Committee, held on 26th 
December, 1949, in Delhi, the reccmmenda- 


Executive 


tions of the last annual session held in 
December, 1949, were sent by the Central 
Office directly to the various central and 
provincial governments and a copy of the 
covering letter was sent to the respective 
State Branches, so that they may follow up 
each case individually and see that as many 
recommendations of the Conference as pos- 
sible were implemented by appropriate 
governments and social service agencies. 
We are glad to report that some of the State 
Governments, viz., Madras, Madhya Bharat, 
Jombay, Travancore and Cochin and Uttar 
Pradesh, informed us of the various measures 
that were implemented or were in the pro- 
cess of implementation. They also assured 
us that they would give earnest consideration 
to all the recommendations and further ex- 
plore the possibilities of implementing them 
suitably. 


2. Observance of Social Welfare Day.— 
Under the auspices of the Indian Conference 
of Social Work, ‘Social Welfare Day’ was 
ol erved all over India on 20th February, 


1950. All the branches of the Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work were requested to 
observe the Day in a befitting manner through 
public meetings, direct contacts with the 
people and commencement of Social Work 
Campaigns. Accordingly, the Day was 
observed in Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Madhya 
Pradesh, Madras, Orissa, Uttar Pradesh and 
West Bengal. 


On this occasion, the President of the 
Indian Republic, the Hon’ble Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, very kindly issued an_ inspiring 
message for which we are greateful to him. 

In most of the towns and cities where the 
Day was observed, importance of organized 
social work, formation of co-ordinating 
councils and community chests, adequate 
training of social workers, rousing of public 
consciousness with regard to the social pro- 
blems were stressed, 

On this day, the Hyderabad branch also 
launched a campaign for the sale of ‘Social 
Welfare Tickets’ to raise funds. They were 
thus able to collect about Rs. 23,000/-. 

3. Social Work Exhibition.—We are glad 
to report that the Exhibition on Social Work 
Abroad which was organized at the last 
annual session at Delhi proved to be very 
popular and consequently it was reprojected 
almost ‘in toto’ from 6th to 13th May, this 
year, at Bombay. Our branches in the U. P. 
and West Bengal are making arrangements 
to reproject the exhibition at Allahabad and 
Calcutta respectively. The Baroda branch 
in co-operation with the Baroda School of 
Social Work held the Exhibition in the Ist 
week of December. 


4. International Conference of Social 
Work.—The Indian Conference of Social 
Work is affiliated to the International Con- 














ference of Social Work. Dr. J. M. Kuma- 
rappa, Vice-President of the Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work for the last three 
years, has been re-elected the Vice-President 
of the International body. the 
Honorary General Secretary and the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work were nominated by the Central 


Besides, 


Executive Committee as members of the per- 
manent Committee of the International Con- 
ference of Social Work last year. 

at the fifth annual session of the 


This year 
Interna- 
tional Conference of Social Work held in 
Paris in July, the Indian Conference of Social 
Work had sent a delegation consisting of : 
1. Mrs. Gulestan R. B. 
(Leader), 
Hon. Gen. Secretary, I. C. S. W.; 
2. Mrs. Mithan J. Lam, 
Ex-Treasurer I. C. S. W.; 
3. The Hon'ble Dr. A. N. Sinha, 
President, Bihar State Branch of the 
I. C. S. W.; (unable to attend). 
4. Dr. Miss Ganguben Hadkar, Social 
Worker, Broach; and 
5. Mr. B. Chatterjee, Executive Secret- 
ary, I. C. S. W. 


Billimoria 


I am very happy to report that the participa- 
tion of the Indian delegation was very much 
appreciated and the speech of the Leader 
of the Delegation on the contribution of the 
In*ernational Conference of Social Work to 
Social Progress received mention in six com- 
mission reports. 


I am glad to report further that the Inter- 
national Conference has accepted our in- 
vitation to hold its next session for the first 
time in India in December, 1952. We have 
fixed up Madras as the venue for the same. 
In this connection, it may also be mentioned 
that the International body is contemplating 
to open in the near future a regional office 
in India in conjunction with ours at Bombay. 
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5. Foreign contacts—Mr. Chatterjee, the 
Executive Secretary, and myself had ample 
opportunities to study the working of many 
social service agencies in the various fields 
We 
also had the pleasure of meeting many social 


of social welfare while we were abroad. 


workers of eminence from all over the world 
at the 


where. 


international conference and _ else- 


In Zurich, I participated in an Interna- 
tional Conference of the International Fede- 
ration of University Women and Mr. Chat- 
terjee attended the International Conference 
of the International Union for Child Welfare 
in London in the first week of July and 
participated in the study-tour and the Con- 
the for 
Family Organizations in Denmark, Finland 


ference of International Union 


and Sweden respectively. He has been ap- 
pointed correspondent for the IUFO for 
India. Mr. Chatterjee has also been elected 
Vice-President of the International Federa- 
tion of Social Workers, an association formed 
at the Conference in Paris to bring together 
all professional social workers. 


6. State and District Branches—At the 
last annual session, we had decied to streng- 
then the then existing branches and try and 
establish branches in the states where there 
were none. We have accordingly, set up new 
district branches in Baroda and Nasik; and 
others at Belgaum and Sholapur are in the’ 
process of formation. Besides, the Hyderabad 
State Branch, which in a short period of 
about one year, under the presidentship of 
Mrs. 
various welfare projects in the State, has 
We 
took steps to set up branches in Rajasthan 
and East Punjab. 
efforts have not borne fruit so far in those 


Vellodi, has undertaken and helped 
organized branches in several districts. 
But unfortunately, our 


states. 


Of our State Branches, the 
Branch had sought the sanction of the 


Hyderabad 
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Central Executive Committee to undertake 
direct social service. And I am glad to report 
that the branch has done very well in directly 
sponsoring and promoting social services in 
varied fields. It is again the only branch 
which has contributed to the Centre, as 
affiliation fees, a sum of Rs. 609/11/-, fifteen 
per cent of their total collection membership 
fees. This would give an idea of the large 
number of institutions and individuals that 
they have effectively associated with the 
Conference Work. 

This year, as you are all aware, a great 
calamity befell Assam. The office-bearers 
of the State Branch were, therefore, mostly 
busy in mobilizing aid for relief work for the 
victims of the devastating earthquake. To 
their credit be it said that the Hyderabad 
State Branch gave a donation of Rs. 10,000/- 
towards relief work in Assam. 

The Madras State Branch, under the in- 
spiring patronage of His Execellency and 
Her Highness of Bhavnagar and the General 
Secretaryship of Mrs. Clubwala, has further 
strengthened itself. The branch, through 
its annual session held at Mathurai in Sep- 
tember 1950, focussed attention of the 
Government and the public on some of the 
important social problems, which will come 
up for discussion at this session also. 

Our Delhi Branch has undertaken a 
modest but useful piece of work this year. 
The Branch in co-operation with the Delhi 
Scheol of Social Work, started publishing 
a fortnightly ‘Welfare News Digest’ which 
makes available a co-ordinated account of 
the facts, figures and trends of welfare 
services and programmes in India and 
abroad. 


This year the U. P. Branch held its Annual 
Session on November 19th and 20th under 
the Presidentship of the Hon’ble Shri C. B. 
Gupta at Allahabad. 


7. Planning Commission.—As you may be 
aware, the Planning Commission has a section 


working on Social Services. As a centrai 
body for the promotion of social welfare in 
India it was but appropriate that we should 
come in contact with them. Initially we 
supplied to them a comprehensive list of 
social service agencies throughout India, the 
Directory of Social Welfare Agencies in 
Greater Bombay and other literature pub- 
lished by us. 


Besides, the Planning Commission is also 
desirous of setting up a panel of advisors on 
Social Services in the country and I am 
happy to report that the Indian Conference 
of Social Work is actively associated with 
its efforts in this direction. 

The Working Committee meeting of the 
Indian Conference of Social Work held at 
Bombay on October 23, 1950, has decided 
to devote the next annual session of the Con- 
ference to the theme ‘National Planning and 
Social Welfare’. 

8. Advisory Board on Social Welfare. 
You will be interested to know that the 
Ministry of Education, Government of India, 
which has been endeavouring to promote 
social welfare in India, has set up an Advisory 
Board of Social Welfare and the I. C. S. W. 
is represented on it by our worthy president 
the Hon’ble Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta. The Pre- 
sident had deputed myself, accompanied by 
Mr. B. Chatterjee, to attend a meeting of the 
Board on September 30, 1950. 

The Board has set up a Sub-Committee 
to draft a scheme on Social Service by 
Students and Mr. M. S. Gore, Hon. Associate 
Secretary of the Conference is a member of 
the Sub-Committee. The Board also pro- 
posed to publish a social work Year-Book, 
which the I. C. S. W. has been requested 
to compile and edit. We have subsequently 
submitted an outline of the project on such 
a year book. 

Another Sub-Committee has been ap- 
pointed by the Board to suggest suitable 
measures to protect the title of professional 
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social workers in India and to reserve the 
exercise of certain functions to professional 
social workers only. Both of these, as you 
will readily see, are becoming increasingly 
necessary in view of the important role that 
the social workers are being called upon to 
play in the building of new India. 


Another item of special interest is a U.N. 
Seminar on Youth Welfare which the 
Ministry of Education is contemplating to 
invite in India to be held in 1951. At the 
request of the Board, we have prepared 
and forwarded to them a note on what 
should be the nature and scope of the deli- 
berations of such a seminar if it has to prove 
of benefit to the cause of youths in the 
region. 


9. Public Welfare Committee: Memo- 
randum on Public Welfare.—It will be re- 
called that the last session of the I.C.S.W. 
held at Delhi had recommended the appoint- 
ment of a Committee on Public Welfare to 
(a) “demarcate the respective roles of the 
State and voluntary agencies in the various 
fields of work and (b) to plan the work 
which may be undertaken at National, 
Provincial and Local government levels.” 
It was further suggested that the Committee 
which prepares the memoranda on the above 
subjects must necessarily give a clear plan 
for the organization and establishment of a 
Ministry of Public Welfare also. Accordingly, 
the President, the Hon’ble Dr. Jivraj Mchta, 
appointed a Sub-Committee consisting of 
the following persons to discuss and draft 
a suitable memorandum on the above 
subject : — 


Prof. C. N. Vakil, Director, University 
School of Economics & Sociology, 
Bombay, (Chairman). 

Mr. A. S. Iyengar, Labour Commissioner, 
Bombay. 


Dr. B. H. Mehta, Professor, Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences, Bombay. 
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Miss E. W. Hersey, Social Welfare Attache 
to the American Embassy. 


Mrs. Gulestan R. B. Billimoria, Hon. Gen. 
Secretary, I. C. S. W. 

Mr. ‘B. Chatterjee, Executive Secretary, 
I. C. S. W. (Ex-Officio). 


The Committee at its first meeting dis- 
cussed outlines of the proposed memoranda 
and entrusted it to Dr. B. H. Mehta, Pro- 
fessor, Tata Institute of Social Sciences, to 
draft a memorandum on the comprehensive 
nature and scope of the functions of a 
Ministry of Public Welfare. It was decided 
to take up the memorandum on inter Govern- 
mental co-ordination and_ co-ordination 
between the State and voluntary Social Ser- 
vice agencies after the completion of the first. 


Accordingly Dr. B. H. Mehta prepared 
a draft which was discussed and adopted 
by the Committee and will now be presented 
xefore the current session on behalf of the 
Committee by Dr. B. H. Mehta in the 
Section on Public Welfare. 


We hope that the Conference will present 
. clear picture of the recommended Ministry’s 
functions and the steps that need to be 
caken to set up such a Ministry. 


10. Note on co-ordinated councils and 
tommunity chests.-This year in pursuance 
of the recommendations of the Delhi 
Session, we prepared a note on the procedure 
of organization and administration of co- 
ordinating councils and community chests 
nnd circulated it to the State and District 
Branches of the Conference and a few 
important social service agencies in the 
country for necessary action. We hope that 
the work of setting up such councils will be 
taken up by the branches in the immediate 


future. 

11. U. N. Fellowships——As during last 
year this year too we were called upon by 
the Government of India to recommend a 
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few candidates for the award of U.N. Fellow- 
Out of the five 
nominees, we recommended last year 
Mr. John Barnabas, member of the Central 
Executive Committee, I.C.S.W., Mr. S. S. 
Misra, of the Servants of India Society, 
Cuttack This year 
the Working Committee has nominated 
Mr. P. D. Kulkarni, Assistant Secretary, 
Indian Conference of Social Work, Dr. R. G. 
Kakade, Servants of India Society, Poona, 
Mr. Khwaja Abdul Gafoor, Director, Social 
Service Department, Government of Hydera- 
bad, Mr. S. F. Desai, Secretary, Parsi Pan- 
chayat, Bombay, and Mr. Balwant Singh, 
Hon. General Secretary, Hyderabad State 
Branch of the I. C. S. W. for the award of 
the U. N. Fellowships. 

Mr. P. D. Kulkarni, if selected, has been 
asked to make a special study of the co- 


ships for social welfare. 


, who were selected. 


ordinating councils and community chests 
and methods of social resarch in countries 
where they have developed most. 

12. Study on Homeless Children in India. 

The United Nations’ Division of Social 

Activities, has asked us to send them a 
comprchensive data paper on the conditions 
of Homeless Destitute Children in India. 
We, therefore, appointed a Working Group 
consisting of the following persons: 

1. Dr. Miss K. H. Cama, formerly 
Organizing Secretary, Association for 
Moral and Social Hygiene in India. 

2. Dr. Mrs. K. Bhoota, Child Psycho- 
logist, Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
Bombay. 

3. Mrs. Indira Renu, Psychiatric Social 
Worker, Child Guidance Clinic, Bom- 
bay. 

4. Mr. D. V. Kulkarni, Chief Inspector, 
Certified Schools, Poona. 

5. Mrs. Gulestan R. B. Billimoria, Hon. 
General Secretary, (1.C.S.W.). 

6. Mr. B. Chatterjee, Executive Secre- 
tary, (I.C.S.W.). 


7. Mr. M. S. Gore, Lecturer, Delhi 
School of Social Work. 
8. Miss S. F. Dastur. 
9. Miss A. Kulkarni, Presidency Magis- 
trate, Juvenile Court, Bombay, 
to collect material on the subject from 
various sources all over the country. Wr, 
then, from the material collected, prepared 
a memorandum on the subject and forwarded 
a copy cach of the same to the U. N 
Division of Social Activities, their Far Eastern 
Office and to the Ministry of Education, 
Government of India. 

In addition we prepared replies to six 
questionnaires of the International Confe- 
rence of Social Work which we hope shortly 
to print along with a report on the Inter- 
national Conference held in Paris in 1950. 


13. Tribal Welfare Committee.—In im- 
plementation of the recommendation of the 
previous session of the Indian Conference 
of Social Work, the Central Executive 
Committee, authorized the President of the 
Conference to appoint a Committee to draft 
a memorandum on Tribal Welfare in India. 
Accordingly, the Hon’ble Dr. Jivraj N 
Mchta has appointed the following persons 
as members of the Committee: — 


1. Shri L. M. Shrikant, (Chairman), 
Special Officer, Backward Classes and 
Tribes, Government of India. 

2. Mr. B. K. Bhandarey, Tribal Welfare 
Worker, Assam. 

3. Mr. Ambalal Vyas, Tribal Welfare 
Worker, Orissa. 


4. Mr. N. V. Bapat, Secretary, Vanvasi. 


Seva Mandal, Mandla, M. P. 
5. Mr. L. N. Rao, Servants of India 
Society, Malabar. 


The Committee held a preliminary meeting 
at the Bhil Seva Mandal’s Ashram at Dohad 
on 16th October, 1950, immediately after 
the Silver Jubilee Celebration of the Bhil 
Mr. P. D. Kulkarni, the 


Seva Mandal. 
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Assistant Secretary, was deputed to attend 
and record the proceedings of the Committee. 
The Committee drew up a plan of work 
and the members have been invited to mect 
at Jamshedpur to collate the material 
collected by the Central Office. It has been 
decided that in view of the coming census 
the Committee should first submit to the 
Government of India a note on the defini- 
tion, identification and classification of the 
scheduled tribes and later to draw up a 
practicable plan of Welfare of the Tribes 
in India. 


Shri L. M. Shrikant, I am glad to report, 
has been subsequently appointed Special 
Officer for the Backward Classes and Tribes 
under the new constitution. 


14. Family Welfare Agency.—You will 
recall that in my report last year, I had 
mentioned that the Family Welfare Agency 
was in the process of formation at Bombay 
under the auspices of the Indian Conference 
of Social Work. 


A small committee consisting of Dr. Miss 
Banerjee, Member of the Faculty of the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay, 
Mr. S. F. Desai, Jt. Secretary, Parsi Pan- 
chayat, Bombay, Mr. B. Chatterjee and 
myself was formed to do the spade work in 
this direction. I am glad to say that the 
Agency has been working for about a year 
now in a working class locality in Bombay. 
Lady Jehangir and Dr. Mhaskar have kindly 
allowed the use of a room near a maternity 
clinic for its office. Miss Usha Rani Kanal, 
M. A., Dip. S. S. A., has been working as a 
Family Case Worker. The fact that now 
referrals to the agency come voluntarily 
from the neighbourhood as also from the 
Juvenile Court, hospitals, and other social 
service agencies indicates that it has been 
found useful and effective. The case load 
at present is about 70 families. Financial 
help for this scheme has been received from 
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the N. M. Wadia Charity Trust, the 
American Women’s Club and the Sir Dorabji 
Tata Trust. 


15. Social Research Committee.—As direc- 
ted by the Social Research Committee of 
the Indian Conference of Social Work last 
year, we wrote to the various specialists in 
different branches of Social Research to 
suggest some important subjects which could 
be undertaken by the Indian Conference of 
Social Work or some other suitable agency, 
University or School of Social Work. Ac- 
cordingly, we received various suggestions 
which will be placed before the Social 
Research Committee at its meeting here for 
suitable recommendations. The University 
of Mysore has offered to place at our disposal 
a few theses on social subjects for publication 
by us. This matter also is being referred 
to the Committee for their consideration. 
The Central Secretariat of the Conference 
has appointed Mr. P. D. Kulkarni to develop 
a section on Social Research. We hope that 
he will initiate one or two projects in the 
coming year, our limited resources permitting. 


16. Constitutional Amendments. 
are all aware, we have been endeavouring, 
as a result of the experience gained through 
its working, to make the constitution of the 
I.C.S.W. broad-based, democratic and more 
and better workable. 


As you 


Accordingly, this year the Central Execu- 
tive Committee has proposed an amendment 
in the clause dealing with the procedure 
of the elections to the Central Executive 
Committee. 
right and power of electing members from 
their region to the State Branches as per 
the quota fixed for every State by the Central 
Executive Committee. I hope that when 


The amendment transfers the 


this amendment is put to vote at the Annual 
General Meeting it will be found acceptable 
to all. 
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Another amendment that has been sug- 
gested is that the term of office of the 
Honorary General Secretary like that of the 
Treasurer in the interest of continuity and 
efficiency of work, should not be limited to 
three years. 

Here I may also mention that the matter 
of reducing membership fees in the States 
and districts has been referred to us. But 
our constitutional referee, Mr. M. J. Gazder, 
and the Central Executive Committee have 
r-commended that in the interest of consti- 
tutional uniformity, we must keep the fees 
in all the branches the same as in the centre. 
I take this opportunity to thank Mr. Gazder, 
our constitutional referee, for his valuable 
co-operation, 

17. Finances._-While on this subject, I 
must say that, though we have received 
good support from the Central and some of 
the State governments and private charity 
trusts and philanthropic individuals, con- 
sidering that our work is expanding every 
day the response has not been good enough. 
Vhis year the Government of India has given 
us a grant-in-aid of Rs. 5,000/- unconditional 
and Rs. 10,000/- on condition that we raise 
an equivalent amount from other sources. 
We have in addition received a grant of 
Rs. 2,000/- from the Government of Bombay, 
of Rs. 1,000/- from the Government of 
Hyderabad and of Rs. 100/- from the Go- 
vernment of Mysore. We have received a 
donation of Rs. 1,000/- each from the Ameri- 
can Women’s Club and the N. M. Wadia 
Charities, Bombay, and the Sir Ratan Tata 
Trust. Besides, in response to our appeal 
inviting donations to cover at least a part 
of the expenses on Exhibition of Social Work 
reprojected in Bombay early this year, we 
received a sum of Rs. 100/- each from the 
sritish Council, Norwecian, Swedish and 
Swiss consulates. Our special thanks are 
due to all of them for the generous co-opera- 
tion they extended in terms of money and 


material. 


Mr. P. B. Godrej, of the Godrej Boyce 
Mfg., Co., Ltd., has also donated Rs. 100/- 


to the Conference. 


We are now launching a drive for life 
membership of the I. C. S. W. and many of 
you will enrol yourselves as life members. J 
must also thankfully record here that the 
Bihar and Madras State Branches of the 
Conference have contributed Rs. 200/- each 
to cover a part of the expenses of the delega- 
tion of the Executive Secretary to the Inter- 
national Conference in Paris last July. 

We are indeed very greateful to all these 
for their generous support and co-operation 
in the promotion of social welfare in India 
However, as against these receipts, we have 
to incur heavy expenditure on the various 
activities, which I have been presently re- 
porting. In order to cope with the fast 
expanding work, recently we have had to 
enlarge our secretariat by the addition of 
an Assistant Secretary and a typist clerk. 

Besides, we have in hand many more pro- 
jects to consider if we have to fulfil our 
aims and objects and justify our existence. 
All this, as you will readily see, requires 
more finances than we have been able to 
muster so far. I, therefore, take this oppor- 
tunity to appeal to you all to try and lend 
a helping hand without which it would be 
very difficult, if not impossible, to carry on. 

18. The Conference of Experts on Handt- 
capped Children.—As you all know, we have 
just concluded a Conference on the problems 
of Physically Handicapped Children in South 
East Asia in which experts from the U.N. 
and its allied specialized agencies and from 
some of the countries in South East Asia 
including India, participated. 

It was at the instance of Dr. J. F. Bulsara 
of the Far Eastern office of the U.N. Divi- 
sion of Social Activities and in co-operation 
with the Ministry of Education, Government 
of India, that we organized this Conference, 
in order to focus attention on this rather 
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neglected subject and to make available 
expert guidance towards the solution of the 
problem. We will feel amply rewarded if 
some practical and praticable programme 
for the protection, education and rehabilita- 
tion of the handicapped children in_ the 
region emerges out of the deliberations of 
the Conference. 


I also take this opportunity to express our 
most sincere thanks to the U. N. Division of 
Social Activities, to the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Government of India which has sanc- 
tioned a grant of Rs. 10,000/- to meet the 
expenses towards the organization of the 
Conference, the officebearers of the Recep- 
tion Committee and those of our branches 
in Bihar and Jamshedpur without whose 
wholehearted co-operation it would have 
been difficult to hold the Conference at all; 
let alone to make it a success. 


Our special thanks in this connection are 
due to Dr. J. F. Bulsara, Dr. R. M. Halder, 
Sir J. Ghandy, Prof. H. P. Maiti and 
Messrs. M. D. Madan and P. L. Chirayath, 
whose unceasing efforts have contributed a 
great deal towards whatever measure of 
success the Conference has been able to 
achieve. 


19. Jamshedpur Session—This year we 
are debating two new subjects, viz., The Uni- 
versity and National Social Service and Pub- 
lic Welfare at National, State and Municipal 
levels. I am sure you will all agree that, in 
view of the new role of the universities in 
building a renascent India and the accepted 
ideal of a Welfare State, a proper thrashing 
out of these subjects at this stage is very 
important. Under the Sections: Rural 
Reconstruction and Welfare and Health 
Service and Social Welfare, subjects which 
are of perennial interest and importance, 
we have placed for your deliberations newer 
aspects of the same which need more and 
better attention. 
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The response to our inivitation to this 
session has been good and we are glad to 
report that about 250 delegates, 75 observers, 
including over 20 representatives of 10 State 
and Central Governments and 8 of Univer- 
sities have enrolled for participation. 


Here it is needless for me to reiterate the 
advice of our worthy President given in his 
last year’s address that we wish to make 
our session no academic meetings pas- 
sing pious resolutions and aiming at the 
Instead, we wish 
to concentrate on what is immediately prac- 
tical towards social progress. We hope, more 
than the formal deliberations, the opportunity 
that our sessions afford for mutual sharing 
of knowledge and experience will be fully 
utilized by all the participants. 


ideal but unattainable. 


The Special feature of the Session this year 
is a Poster and Photograph competition, and 
an exhibition on various themes of social 
problems and social welfare of current and 
pereninal importance. We hope this will 
further encourage the talented artists in our 
country to harness their energies to the cause 
of Social Education through visual aids. In 
this connection, our thanks are due to the 
members of the Competition and Exhibition 
Sub-Committee, viz., Dr. B. H. Mehta, Chair- 
man, Mr. N. V. Adarkar, Head of the Com- 
mercial Art Section of the Sir J. J. School of 
Art, Bombay, Mr. J. N. Unwalla, President, 
Camera Pictorialists of Bombay, and Mr. 
Ratan Batra, President Commercial Artists 
Guild, whose whole-hearted co-operation has 
contributed a good deal towards the success 
of the feature. We are also grateful to the 
Artitoy Press, Bombay, for printing the bro- 
chure regarding the Competition Rules and 
Themes free of charge and Messrs. Parle & 
Co., Ltd., Bombay, Manufacturers of Con- 
fectionery, Biscuits and Gluco-cola for pro- 
mising a prize of Rs. 100/- for the best entry 
on the subject of labour welfare. We also 
owe sincere thanks to Messrs. Tata Oil Mills 
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Co., Ltd., for kindly donating advertisement 
space in the Press for the announcement of 
our annual Session. 


20. Establishment.—In our absence ab- 
road Miss S. F. Dastur, one of our Associate 
Secretaries and Mr. P. D. Kulkarni acted 
as Hon. General Secretary and Executive 
Secretary respectively, and I am thankful to 
them for the able way in which they carried 
on the work. 


Miss Dastur has recently proceeded to 
Oxférd for advanced training in Public 
Welfare. I take this opportunity to record 
our appreciation of her services to the Con- 
ference. 


21. Looking Ahead.—We wish to be very 
clear about the work that we need to take 
in hand in the near future. 


In the first instance, we are very anxious 
to establish branches in all States where we 
have none and in a good number of districts 
in every State. What is more, we desire to 
furthe: strengthen them and make them more 
effective and useful. 


To achieve this objective, we request your 
co-operation to concentrate on the organiza- 
tion of co-ordinating councils and community 
chests in your respective areas. Because we 
are eager to consolidate the work at the base 
without which any efforts at National or 


International level would remain weak. ' 


The work of the compilation of directories 
and the year book are important steps to- 
wards co-ordination and therefore, with the 
co-operation of you all, we intend to speed 
up the efforts in that direction. 


As as prelude to the Session of the Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work which 


we have invited in 1952 to deliberate on 


‘The Role of Social Services in Raising the 
Standard of Living’, we are desirous of devo- 


ting our next session to the theme, ‘National 
Planning and Social Welfare.’ 


We have also offered our co-operation to 
the Government of India in the organization 
of the U. N. Seminar on Youth Welfare in 
1951 in India. 


All this places great responsibilities on us 
which we hope to shoulder successfully with 
the active support and co-operation of all 
those who have the welfare of our socicty 
at heart. 


I cannot adequately conclude my report 
without expressing my deep sense of grateful- 
ness to our worthy President, the Hon'ble 
Dr, Jivraj N. Mehta, without whose keen 
and sustained wholehearted  co- 
operation and valuable advice and guidance 
we would hardly have been able to achieve 
have. I 


interest, 


the measure of success that we 
must also thank our Vice-Presidents, Pandit 
H. N. Kunzru, Mrs. Matthai and Dr. J. M 
Kumarappa; particularly Dr. Kumarappa 
who could offer greater assistance owing to 
his presence in Bombay. I would be failing 
in my duty if I did not express my sense of 
thankfulness to our treasurers Mrs. Zarina 
E. G. Currimbhoy and Mr. F. R. Surti, for 
their valuable co-operation. We are also 
deeply indebted to Dr. Ralph Keithalin, 
Dr. P. V. Cherian, Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, 
and Dr. K. C. K. E. Raja who have spared 
their valuable time to give us a lead at 
this session on various aspects of social wel- 
fare. Then again all the contributors of 
papers to this session, the Secretaries and 
recorders of the Sections and other office 
bearers who have always readily extended 
their whenever we __ have 
appealed for it, have put us under great 
obligation. Heartily I must thank you all 
for having responded to our invitation to 
attend this Session in spite of various diffi- 


culties. 


co-operation 
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Section I 
RURAL RECONSTRUCTION AND RURAL WELFARE 





NATION-BUILDING IN A FREE INDIA 
R. R. KerrHaun 


(Chairman) 


Never has man lived in such strategic 
times! These are days of surprising change 
and vital growth. Within three years the 
face of India has become unrecognisable. 
Our social economic and religious patterns 
are undergoing tremendous modification. 
Fifteen years ago who could have imagined 
an able Harijan in the highest cabinet of 
the land! We are at the beginning of a New 
Era: the era of atomic power and handy 
tools for man that ought to bring an abund- 
ant material life for all. Efficient means of 
communication make possible immediate 
universal education. We have not lacked 
prophets, especially in India, who have given 
us faint blueprints of the New Society. 

However, we must keep in mind that we 
have also insurmountable problems. How 
can we build a New Order sufficient for 
modern needs on the foundations of hungry, 
naked, unhealthy, illiterate and poverty 
There are strong re- 
actionary elements in our midst—strong 
enough to kill one of the noblest of men that 
humanity has produced. There is a host of 
those who seek only their own selfish ends: 
the blackmarketeers, the exploiters, the 


stricken villagers? 


power-seckers; and all too often, you and I 
are a part of such! 

We are a nation of villages! We live in a 
great awakening area of villages. These 
must be the foundation of the New Society 
in the East. These must be our greatest 
source of strength. But alas! here also is 
our weakness! And in such a thinking and 
educated group as this I find it most difficult 
to get people to think in these terms. So 
much of our learning has come through the 
English medium. English writers normally 


face urban situations. Unconsciously we fall 
into similar lines of thinking for we also live 
in urban areas. But we forget the thousands 
of villages about us! 

Building the New Society.—The social 
worker of 1951 should no longer be an 
umbulance man; he must be a nation builder! 

a pioneer of a cooperative commonwealth! 
He must lead us, with other worthy workers, 
to the “‘casteless, classless society.” 

The exploited are constantly reminding 
us that they do not want our charity ; they 
demand justice! The charitable had _ better 
hear that call or face meaningless existence 
and wrose. No longer will any society tole- 
rate a privileged group whether it be the 
priest in a Palestine, the soldier in a Prussia, 
or the educated in an India! Every honest 
man and woman deserves meaningful work 
and a living wage. 

Why should the peasant who produces such 
essentials as food and clothing receive one 
wit less wage than the ruler, or teacher, or 
social worker! 

And when we accept this task of building 
a just order the beggar, the juvenile and 
other problems will find their own solutions. 

True, there will always be need of some 
work for the disabled; and yet that will take 
on a very different form in the New Society. 

The Principles —When in India some years 
ago, Dr. A. E. Holt said that our nation was 
reversing a movement common in the West. 
There the village sends its personal and 
material resources to the city but in India 
the process was being reversed in Gandhiji’s 
movement. Interestingly enough this ten- 
dency exists even in America today. 
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Decentralisation is an accepted principle of 
social organisation throughout the world. 
Dr. A. E. Morgan, champion of the American 
small community, tells us that his little 
village of Yellow Springs. (O) is manu- 
facturing a large percentage of the tire 
moulds of the three largest tire producers of 
America. I recognise that there is justifica- 
tion for centralisation in some aspects of 
modern life. But at the same time there is 
a growing conviction that our industries must 
be more closely related to the agricultural 
community. 


Self-sufficiency is another principle that 
claims its validity universally. Recently a 
fascinating book, “Small Town Renatssance” 
told the story of revival of Montana towns. 
These communities simply started the proces- 
sing of local raw materials that had been sent 
Britain is 
struggling today for her very existence 


heretofore to outside centers. 


because she had neglected this important 
principle of life. 


The cooperative principle is increasingly 
accepted in our economic world. The co- 
operative movement has transformed the 
picture of large areas such as Nova Scotia 
and Denmark and of smaller areas through- 
out the world. India’s villagers will co- 
operate increasingly and to the advantage 
of all. 


Life-centered education is a world ten- 
dency. Basic Education is the particular 
form that Gandhiji has given to India. In 
the past education has tended to divide us 
into classes, especially in India. It has often 
divorced us from reality. Today we grow- 
ingly appreciate the necessity of universal 


education that brings youth into a creative 


relationship with the great problems and 
movements of mankind. 


Finally, I would like to point out the grow- 
ing recognition of the necessity for spiritual 
values in a Truth-filled Society. That great 
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Humanitarian, Dr. Albert Schweitzer, holds 
that “reverence for life’’ must be at the heart 
of every good society. It is impressive how 
more often than not organised religion has 
a part in small community revival in 
America. Gandhiji ever reminded us that 
the “Satyagrahi” must have a “living faith 
in Truth”. I take it that the most effective 
social worker ought to be true “Satyagrahi’. 


Our Problem.—Our problem is primarily 
rural. How I wish I could make all our 
leaders see this! We are distressed by a few 
beggars that annoy us in the cities. We 
should be staggered by the universal poverty 
of our villages whence these beggars over- 
flow. 

Will you see with me our rulers yea, all 
our educated people, receiving hundreds, 
«ven thousands of rupees monthly while in 
our villages many sell themselves for a whole 
year for rupees forty and less! Within two 
miles of Gandhi Gram we have had human 
beings eating sawdust during recent months 
that they might keep alive. In the city people 
complain even if they do not get sugar! 

Speaking of sugar, a group of us near 
‘Madhurai, within the last year, had to join 
hands with the villager to secure his justice. 
As a result of pressure from urban areas, 
where people insist on sugar, probably 
detrimental to health, sugar mills are being 
built in village areas. The sugar mills, in 
order to keep busy, have been able to get a 
§aw passed that sugar cane must be brought 
¢o them. And this was what actually hap- 
pered: villagers who had been accustomed 
tor many years to raise their own cane and 
jnake their own gur, which has natural food 
values, and is good for the body, were asked 
ko give up their village industry and slack 
season occupation. That is the kind of ex- 
ploitation the villager is constantly facing. 
Every social worker in India ought to be in 
the village helping us to resist this terrible 
exploitation from the outside. 
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No Doctors for the Village!. A few 
months ago I was called from my room by 
our director, Dr. Soundaram Ramachandran. 
There, in 
the lap of a trainee I saw a new-born babe. 
What a perfect body! And then I saw the 


I went to the Assembly Room. 


mangled face! There had been an abnormal 
birth. The village midwife was not prepared 
She did her best, 
but what a tragedy! That is what the village 
Thousands of rupees is 
spent by a poor India for medical training. 


for such an emergency. 
mother must face. 


But the trained Doctor does not come to the 
place of real need! 


And so it is with 
Let us take 


Wretched Housing!. 
every aspect of village life. 
beautiful Gandhi Nagar in Madras where 
lakhs of rupees of public money has been 
spent for a cooperative house-building scheme 
for people who are not really in need. To 
this day we are unable to get any help for 
any co-operative house-building scheme in 
Why? Because the Government 
Engineering Department tells us we cannot 
build a decent house for less than Rs. 3000 
and we in the villages have to build houses 


the village. 


for Rs. 1000 and less! Trained people must 
make connection with the dire need of our 


villages! 


This is the grave situation of India! 
Poverty-stricken, exploited, unhealthy, dirty, 
uneducated, superstitious villagers! And we 
social workers busy ourselves with comipara- 
tively superficial need; not with great under- 
lying problems of the nation. We are not 
at the real job. We are not at the founda- 
tions building a _non-violent,self-sufficient, 
truth-filled society. Some times I wonder 
whether most of us are not on the side of 
These are 
days at least when we must rethink our 


reactionism and _ exploitation. 


position. 


A Program of Justice-—We have already 
made important changes in the village. The 


Zemindar is going. However, even more 
important acts of justice are necessary. How 
can the land be expected to support two 
families—the absentee landlord and the land- 
less peasant? Is it not unjust for the urbanite 
to expect income both from his business and 
form the village? 
produce are insufficient for such double 


Present prices for village 


income. 


The landless laborer is normally an Hari- 
jan. He is exploited: his housing is miser- 
able; he has no proper drinking water; the 
common facilities of a citizen are not his 
Surely this landless laborer problem must be 
solved if we are to have a healthy national 
economy. 


The villager must learn to cooperate in 
the use of fragmented land. Society must 
encourage him to do so. Workers must be 
trained to help build these new patterns of 


co-operation. 


Village Industries —However, the villager 
seldom finds all his time occupied by purely 
Most of the cloth and 
food processing was done in the villages; it 
should be so today. 
generally more economical for we use a 


farming activities. 
Village processing is 


local product and make it useful in spare 
time. Village food products are normally 
more wholesome. And in these days of need 
it is beyond my understanding how educated 
people can insist on polished rice! How we 
need a horde of technically trained people 
to help us revive village industries; to produce 
economical, efficient machines that villagers 
are able to buy and use; and then to connect 
these machines with the electrical power now 
coming to the village. In some cases, these 
industries will have to be operated on a 
cooperative basis. I see no other way of 
economic advance in our villages than by 
the promotion of an Agro-Industry econom) 


Clean Villages——One of the urgent needs 
in India is that of the social worker who 
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knows how to help a village make practical 
latrines, how to educate the villager in the 
use of same and in the composting of the 
night soil that it may be safely used on 
hungry fields. He must train the village in 
keeping the village clean and in the com- 
posting of all its waste. This is being done 
in a few places and with remarkable results. 
But it must be done in 600,000 villages of 
India! In our last paddy crop at Gandhi 
Gram we harvested a yield above the highest 
of the area and used only our own composted 
wastes and green manure. Even oil cake was 
not used. It shows what can be done with 
normal village resources. 


The Peace ful Village——The village may 
be our greatest national resource or our most 
difficult problem. There we find a natural 
response to communism on the one hand, to 
Exploitation 
and poverty leads to one response ; ignorance 
and superstition to the other. Caste is still 
one of the strongest dividing forces in the 
village. Therefore, those of us interested in 
a world of peace must start our work in 
these strife-ridden villages. Until there is a 
Shanti Sena (Peace Brigade) in every area; 
until such have laid the foundations for a 
peaceful society, I do not think we can ex- 
pect a truly peace-filled world. Through- 
out the world there are such little groups 
trying to build the true community. It is 
no accident that they are normally to be 
found in agricultural communities. 


The Village Republic—And so Gandhiji 
conceived the Village Republic. His program 
encourages all possible activities: economic, 


communalism on the other. 


social, political, educational, concentrated in 
the village. Surely it is always better for the 
village to take care of its own sanitation 
problem, if that is possible, than to have it 
done by a Government one thousand miles 
away. Modern inventions are making 
possible such a Village Republic. Certainly 
it will be a part of a great world family of 


similar units. And although it will do as 
much of its own work as is possible, yet there 
will be a part of a great abundance of activity 
carried on with the World Family. It will 
be no easy task to build this proper balance 
of decentralised-centralised activity. But we 
must be at the task. 


Basic Education.—The education for crea- 
tive citizenship is most important. Our pre- 
sent educational system is unequal to the 
task. Basic Education is an attempt to meet 
the new need. It is education-in-community. 
It is education in close relationship with the 
facts of life. It is education of the whole 
personality. It is a search-in-community for 
the New Society. 
time of conception to the grave. 


It is education from the 


Basic Education is itself the training of a 
new social worker. It is the complete train- 
ing of the new citizen. The trained worker 
is one of our greatest needs. We rejoice that 
we have such schools for the training in social 
work as are to be found in Bombay and 
Delhi—that Madras is struggling to have one 
of her own. We are grateful that the best 
of the experience of other countries is being 
made our own. But we are primarily rural; 
we are facing a new Era in India; we must 
be at the task of building a New Society; 
therefore, I maintain that our goal for the 
social worker will be something radically 
different from that envisaged heretofore. He 
will be the true pioneer of the New Society. 
Basic Education gives us the best approach 
for such a worker. 

Pioneer of Truth.—We must train creative 
pioncers of Truth—“Giants of the Earth”, 
as one man called the early pioneers of 
America. Such must be sensitive to the needs 
and problems of their fellowmen. They 
must be able to identify themselves with our 
villagers and do it happily. They must be 
in close touch with Eternal Realities and 
know the unconquerable power of Truth in 
their daily living. They must radiate Love 
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in all their human relationsiops. ‘They must 
place the Realm of Righteousness above any 
must be in close 
with the 

Kabirs, 


Qurs is a 


personal concern. They 
with all 


Kagawas, 


fellowship pioneers: 


Schweitzers, Gandhis, 
Buddhas and a host of others. 
grand and great company. Ours is a great 
Ours is the greatest of goals. 
Task._-I have been appealing for 


outlook —the 


work to do 
To The 


the new outlook which must 


be that of the common man of India and the 
East 


vigorous approach to our social and common 


the villager. I am suggesting a more 


problems—that we do not think of ourselves 


alone as social workers—rather that we look 
upon every man and woman in society as a 
this task. Thus the 


Government, the private organisation, the 


coworker in great 
constructive religious group, the professional 
worker, each humble citizen have a place in 
this common program. We must each under- 
stand our own expected contribution, grate- 
fully appreciate the gift of others and work as 
a part of a great, creative team at the noblest 
task one can conceive: that of building the 
New Society of Man. 
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WOMAN AND CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


A. YLIRUOKANEN 


Uhild care has given rise to many charit- 
able and municipally administered services. 
These organised movements employ a large 
number of individuals either in voluntary 
or paid capacity. The child is no less an 
individual than an adult; he differs from the 
adult only in greater extremity of his needs. 
The persons operating in this field have great 
responsibilities. 


The factors influencing in the develop- 
ment of the child are manifold. In any 
attempt to study the health and development 
of the child, he must be viewed against his 
hereditary, social and economic background. 
The child is a human individual and a 
member of a family. 


Problems in Child Welfare: Hereditary.— 
The normal physical and mental characters 
of an individual are defined by the hereditary 
to a great extent. There are also several 
pathological conditions inherited - according 
to the complicated laws of heredity. The 
origin of congenital abnormalities remains 
still obscure in many instances and the 
eugenic predictions and advice can be used 
in a limited number of cases only. 


Environmental Factors are of great im- 
portance in the development of the child. 
The child as an organism and the environ- 
ment as a culture are inseparable, says Gesell. 


Maternity.—Child care starts before the 
child is born. The health of the mother is 
decisive for the development of the child. 
Dietary deficiency during pregnancy results 
not only in general weakness and under 
weight of the child but also in specific defi- 
ciency diseases. Maternal infections may 
damage the fetus and cause premature termi- 
nation of the pregnancy and the child may 
be born with congenital deformities or with 
the symptoms of the disease. 


7 


Birth Injuries may involve different parts 
of the child’s organism. In many instances 
they cause the death of the child during the 
labor or soon after the birth or they may 
result in life-long invalidism. 


Infant death rate is the proportion of 
deaths under 12 months of age to every one 
thousand of life births during the year. 
Infant death rate has been described as the 
best index of the social conditions in an area. 
The rate tends to be higher when maternal 
ignorance occurs in common with over- 
crowding, bad housing conditions and 
inadequate nutrition. 


The incidence of diseases is called morbi- 
dity rate. The incidence of diseases during 
infancy and childhood is higher when social 
conditions are unsatisfactory. Mal-nutrition 
is an accompaniment of poverty. Available 
evidences indicate that the resistance to 
infections is lowered in a child who is under- 
nourished. 


Emotional and mental disturbances occur 
subsequently hand in hand with physical 
handicaps. Physical dieases and environ- 
mental factors may direct the emotion deve- 
lopment of the child unto abnormal attitudes 
which often are irreparable. 


Environmental conditions—The develop- 
ment and health of the child cannot be 
dissociated from the circumstances prevailing 
in the home. When the home is unable to 
give children the happiness, care, proper 
nourishment and opportunities which are 
their birthright, then problems arise in child 
health work. The family remains the most 
fundamental unit of the culture, as the home 
is to the transmission of old traditions and 
for the creation of new social values. Where 
ignorance and poverty prevail there is very 
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little chance for the child to develop as a 


happy, physically and emotionally well 


adjusted individual. 


Child Health Problems in Rural Area.— 
Formally it was stated that rural life offered 
better security for the child’s health than 
the city. Nowadays statistics indicate that 
infant mortality is lower in urban areas where 
maternal and child health services are well 


developed 


The rural conditions may vary in different 
parts of the country; there are different 
customs and traditions and beliefs but many 
fundamental problems are to be found which 
threaten the health and development of the 
child 


High birth rate-——The birth rate in the 
eastern countries is generally high, nearly 
double in comparison with the rates in many 
western The village mother is 
handicapped by too frequent pregnancies. 
She is over-burdened by her numerous 
children. She must also prepare the meals, 
feed the cows and the buffaloes, and work 
in the fields. She does not know how to 
organise her daily duties in a sensible way. 
Therefore, she is not able to devote much 
It was not surprising 


countries. 


time for her children. 
when I came across a very primitive way of 
The baby girl is not always 
welcome. sweeper 
woman who conducts the confinement is paid 
for a baby girl half a rupee or at the most 
one rupee whereas a baby boy is valued as 
high as five to ten rupees. It is dishearten- 
ing to see the baby girl sometimes completely 
neglected soon after the birth and one is 
Village 


family planning. 
As an example, the 


helpless in trying to save her life. 
women certainly need advice in family plan- 
ning. 


Infant mortality rate is higher in India. 
The figures available (150-200 per thousand 
live births) do not give any accurate statistics 
but generally the rate exceeds more than five 


times the infant mortality rates in many 
western countries and in Australia and New 
Zealand. 

The incidence of diseases during infancy 
and childhood is extremely high and indeed 
most of these diseases are preventable. It 
is disastrous how many children of school 
age have lost their sight due to sore eyes and 
trachoma, smallpox, food deficiency or con- 
genital syphilis. Scabies and other skin 
diseases are very prevalent. 

The root of all health problems is to be 
found in the low level of education of village 
population and in the unhealthy conditions 
in the home and in the community. Often 
unhealthy habits originate from old tradi- 
tions. For instance, when animals and hu- 
man beings live under the same roof, it does 
not give the house-wife much facility for 
keeping the house clean and healthy, children 
are dirty, clothes unclean and flies swarm on 
their faces and eyes. Still greater hazards 
for the health of people are to be met in 
the community. Inadequate water supply 
and night soil disposal, unprotected food 
and dirty streets favour the spread of discases. 


Nutrition.—Unsatisfactory nutrition  to- 
gether with unhygienic environmental con- 
ditions give rise to the most serious proglems 
in child health. Young breast fed babies 
are in excellent condition. Towards the end 
of the first year and during the second year, 
the problems appear. Toddlers are under- 
nourished and emotionally apathic. The 
child really is a victim of the ignorance of 
his parents. 

Medical and Health Services are inade- 
Dispensaries and qualified doctors 
are few in number in rural areas. The 
number of maternity and child health centres 
is insufficient. Health Visitors and Midwives 
usually have to cover too large an area. 
Mostly the only help available for village 
mothers during the labor is the indigeneous 
village dai. 


quate. 
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Education of children—Schools for boys 
and girls have been established during recent 
years. The teachers are co-operative and are 
willing to participate in health education. 
They assist during medical examinations and 
are valuable in follow-up of students when 
treatment is considered indicated. The 
school children are interested in health 
aspects and are clever to learn and accept 
new ideas in health and good habits. 


The toddler age is neglected. The home 
and the community do not render much for 
their balanced development. One seldom 
sees toys for children. The baby in the family 
is mostly looked after by his slightly older 
sisters or brothers and these little mothers 
and fathers certainly learn their duties during 
their early years already. The toddlers stray 
in village streets without any games, plays, 
or guidance and the lack of natural joy 
expresses itself in their serious faces. 


Basic Needs in Child Welfare.—1. Follow- 
up of physical, emotional and mental deve- 
lopment from infancy to adolescence. 

2. Provision for treatment of diseases. 

3. Prevention of diseases and disabling 
conditions, 

4. Maintenance of good nutrition. 

5. Education of adults and Children in 
health aspects. 


6. Promotion of the environmental condi- 
tions in the home and in the community. 


7. Extension should be made to social and 
psychological aspects in the development of 
the child from infancy to adolescence. 

Recommendations: Organisation.—Medi- 
cal services should be provided for rural areas 
and the number of beds for children in 
hospitals should be increased. 

Health (preventive) services should be 
developed in co-ordination with curative 
services. 

Maternity centres should provide proper 
antenatal and postnatal care. The work of 


health visitors and midwives should be plan- 
ned and supervised to utilize their services 
to the best advantage. 


Child health centres should be established 
combined with maternity centres or sepa- 
rately to follow-up the health of the child 
from birth to school age. 

Home visiting provides good opportunity 
for health workers to study the environmental 
conditions to help the sick, to give advise in 
maintenance of good health and in preven- 
tion of disease. 


School health programme should include 
regular medical inspections, treatment and 
follow-up of sick and crippled students, pre- 
vention of diseases, health education, and 
education in child care and parent craft. 

Public health services in sanitation, nutri- 
tion and prevention of communicable diseases 
should be developed hand in hand with 
other health services to improve the environ- 
mental conditions in the homes and in the 
community. 


Health education and education in child 
care should be arranged at maternity and 
child health centres, in schools at adult 
classes and in homes. Short courses in 
child care and parent craft should be 
arranged for mothers and fathers and for 
young girls and boys. 


Soctal services should be developed to meet 
the needs in various aspects in child health 
and development. Day nurseries and kinder- 
gartens provide good help to the mother in 
bringing up her children. Children’s homes 
should be established if it is necessary or 
orphans and delinquent children should be 
placed in suitable families. 


Youth organisations may deal with re- 
creational education or social needs of the 
youth. Young children and _ adolescents 
should be given facilities for physical exercise, 
games, and competitions. Also music, dancing 
and drama would interest older children, and 
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entertainments for parents should be arranged 
in schools. Boys’ Scout organisation and 
the Girl’ association provide significant pos- 
sibility in developing self-training and com- 
munity feeling in the young population. The 
junior Red Cross activities should be en- 
couraged, etc. Suitable leisure occupation 
will give valuable guidance for young people 
during their and 


years of development 


maturation. 


Good 


between all 


should be created 
governmental voluntary 
organisations dealing with maternity and 


co-ordination 


and 


child care and other aspects of public health. 


Conditions in rural areas should be im- 
proved to attract qualified persons for rural 
work. Proper salaries, good accommodation, 
suitable transport and facilities for studies 
should be available and security of contract 
of employment. 


Training of Personnel.—Doctors—Training 
in clinical and social pediatrics should be 
organised in all medical schools as well as 


facilities to study rural services in practice. 


Public Health nurses—In a country where 
medical services are inadequate the nurses 
working in rural areas should be qualified in 
general nursing, midwifery and public health. 
Only this type of the public health nurse is 
able to tackle all the problems in the home 
and serve the family as a unit. 


Midwives should be trained in antenatal 
and postnatal care to be able to work inde- 
pendently under supervision. Midwives 
should be trained in rural training centres 
whenever it is possible to prepare workers 
who are familiar with attitude and tradi- 
tions in villages. 


Soctal workers with higher qualifications 
should be experienced in rural problems. 
Disease often has social roots and social con- 
sequences, and medical and social problems 
are closely united together. 


Social workers of less qualifications for 
village work should be trained in rural train- 
ing centres to acquire good knowledge of the 
surroundings where they will be working. 


Teachers should be given instruction in 
health aspects and prevention of diseases. 
Creche and kindergarten workers should be 
trained in village centres and they should 
be educated to deal with children. 


Women’s Contribution in above Project. 
There are no limits for women in this field 
and indeed there were always women who 
devoted their life for child care. 


Professional occupations dealing with 


children are undoubtedly suitable for women. 

Doctors in charge of maternal and child 
welfare are practically always female in 
eastern countries. 


Nursing and Midwifery attract young girls. 
Standard of training should be improved to 
attract girls with good education background 
to this work. 


Teachers for girls schools are urgently 
needed all over the country. 


Social workers, creche workers and kinder- 
garten teachers will be recruited more in 
time when services in child care are further 
advanced. 


Voluntary agencies——Voluntary work is 
most valuable everywhere and it cannot be 
valued too high in a country where social 
needs are enormous. Voluntary work can 
be done by individual workers or by voluntary 
organisations. Whatever the work is, it 
should be well framed and well organised 
to avoid the waste of energy and funds. 


Voluntary agencies can function in collection 
of funds, in maintaining institutions such as 
day nurseries, kindergartens, schools or child- 
ren’s homes, etc. Women from cities should 
adapt themselves to the village way of life 


and very temporary undertakings are of little 
value. 
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The contribution of village women in 
hild care depends largely upon their edu- 
cational standing. Young village-women 
can be trained as social workers, creche 
workers, kindergarten teachers and midwives, 
“Women’s Clubs” should be started to 


awaken interest in social activities amongst 
village women. 


Child life and health are dependent first 


and foremost on the care and love given the 
child in his own home. It should be the 
aim of professional and social workers to 
assist the mother in her maternal calling and 
to strengthen the ties binding the child with 
the family. The environmental conditions 
in the home should be developed to offer the 
optimum facilities for the child’s growth and 
development. 





CO-OPERATIVES AND RURAL 


WELFARE 


Dr. B. NATARAJAN 


Growing Importance of Rural Welfare. 
There is a growing conviction that all over 
the world the urban sectors of modern 
societies have been the prime beneficiaries of 
the various welfare programmes of State, at 
the expense of the rural societies. With a 
view to setting right this maladjustment and 
to establish a sort of parity between these 
two societies, special efforts are now being 
made for the creation of a common cultural 
environment and common material standards 
of living. Special departments of State have 
been created in recent times with the sole 
object of promotion of Rural Welfare. 


Special Features of Rural Welfare Prob- 
lems.—The problems of rural people differ 
in important respects, though not in essen- 
tials, from those of their confreres in urban 
areas. Urban communities present in general 
a homogeneous and compact group with 
larger material resources and an alert and 
intelligent population. Rural communities 
are isolated by long distances without ade- 
quate Integrated with 
family as the focal point and moved by local 
loyalties and prejudices, they are generally 
These constitute 


communications. 


conservative in outlook. 
both their strength and weakness. 


Tangible and Intangible Elements in 
Welfare-—Welfare is essentially subjective 
even though many of its components are of 
material fibre. It connotes a state of mind 
with a positive and negative aspect. The 
positive aspect is the feeling of well-being 
while the negative aspect is that of freedom 
from want. Promotion of rural welfare pre- 
sents a complicated problem even in advanced 
countries of the west and is much more so in 
underdeveloped agrarian economies like ours. 
Its aim should be not merely at improvement 
of the conditions external to the individual 


but also establishment of a feeling of personal 


security based on attitudes, beliefs, social 
customs, etc. 


Basic Requirements.—This presupposes a 
comprehensive approach to the problem 
keeping in view not only basic physical re- 
quirements but also cultural needs. The 
basic physical requirements of man are (1) 
food which should satisfy not only hunger 
but also provide nutrition for optimum phy- 
sical development and expectation of life, 
(2) clothing for protection and comfort and 
(3) housing which should give not merely 
shelter from sun and rain but also comfort 
and an atmosphere of “home” and (4) 
opportunity for sex and family association. 
The cultural needs may be classified under 
(1) material and opportunity for personal 
development, for aesthetic expression and 
for display and (2) opportunity for deve- 
lopment and expression of individuality. The 
extent to which the above objectives are 
achieved is a measure of the content of any 
welfare programme and its success. 


Pitfalls of Welfare Programmes.—Ex- 
perience of reforms all over the world has 
revealed that there are many pitfalls to be 
avoided in formulating Rural Welfare Pro- 
grammes. The first pre-requisite of any 
programme is that it should be based on a 
proper understanding of the mind of the 
community concerned, its habits and customs, 
its likes and prejudices. Many a well-inten- 
tioned scheme has foundered on the shoals 
and rocks of such intangibles as customs 
and beliefs. Though material conditions 


are no doubt the foundations of welfare, it 
is equally necessary to emphasize the import- 
ance of intangible elements, spiritual, social 
and cultural, which are not only of value 
in themselves but have a practical bearing 
on material programmes. 
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Welfare An Integrated Problem.—It would 
no doubt be advantageous to have a general 
picture of the kind of rural community 
which is aimed at in the long run and to 
fix basic minimum standards. It would 
also be desirable to fix targets and priorities 
of needs but they should be based not only 
on their urgency but also with a view to 
creating psychology of success. A compre- 
hensive blue print of a throughgoing recon- 
struction of a rural community set in a 
national master-plan, will afford a stimula- 
ting intellectual exercise but is seldom the 
wisest way to proceed. The plan should 
have no fixed patterns. It should be suffi- 
ciently elastic to suit different conditions and 
tastes and should pay prime consideration 
to the “absorptive capacity” for social welfare 
of the community. This depends on various 
factors like self-help, economic resources of 
the community, availability of competent 
local leadership, technical knowledge and 
above all responsiveness to new social ideas. 
Conceptions of welfare are not static. Herein 
comes the importance and power of educa- 
tion which can shape social ideas to changed 
concepts of welfare. 

Uses of Pilot Projects ——Pilot projects in a 
small number of localities play a prominent 
part in all schemes of Rural Welfare and 
serve several purposes. They are used as 
training centres for workers in rural welfare. 
They avoid dispersal of forces and utilise 
the limited resources available to their maxi- 
mum advantage. They also serve as centres 
from which knowledge and_ experience 
radiate to surrounding areas affording both 
example and stimulus. 

Importance of Satisfying Felt Needs.—In 
order to stimulate private or local initiative, 
areas of interest should be sufficiently small. 
So far as a village is concerned, it would be 
desirable to concentrate in the first instance 
on the sntisfaction of such felt needs as a 
school, a road, clinic, protected water supply 
or a social club. A group of villages, on the 
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other hand, may be interested in a hospital, 
soil conservation scheme or a malaria control 
project, while enthusiasm among the people 
of a region may be created for such schemes 
as electricity supply, irrigation project, etc. 
It is necessary to harness local interest, inita- 
tive and enthusiasm in formulating and 
carrying out any rural welfare programme. 

Magnitude of Rural Welfare Problem in 
India.—Rural Welfare is the greatest single 
problem in India which by its magnitude 
and difficulty has baffled solution. 


for the small minority of 12% who live in 


Except 


urban areas, 88 per cent of the 347 millions 
live in villages. The villager in India is a 
prey to the five giant social evils made 
familiar by Sir William Beveridge, viz., want, 
disease, ignorance, squalor and _ idleness. 
The ancient Indian village was not merely 
an economic and administrative unit but 
also a centre of corporate life and culture. 
It has now degenerated into what Sir Manilal 
B. Nanavati has aptly described as ‘ 
of dissensions, party factions, disease and 
filth with hardly a redeeming feature”. The 
caste system which has outlived its days of 
usefulness is fighting its last ditch in rural 
India. Population has been expanding, but 
not so the avenues of employment. The diet 
surveys conducted in several parts of the 
country indicate that at least 30% of the 
population or more than 100 millions are 
chronically underfed. The dingy hovels in 
which the large majority live and “the 
housing sites far too crowded for the needs of 
the people”, as the Kumarappa Agrarian 
Reforms Committee has put it, constitute a 
multitude of rural slums, presenting condi- 
tions far more pathetic than the city slums. 

Malaria, smallpox and other infectious 
diseases take a heavy toll of human lives, sap 
human vitality and cause considerable eco- 
It is estimated that, on account 


‘a home 


nomic loss. 
of malaria, alone, the annual loss to India 
runs to more than Rs. 150 crores. There 
is hardly one doctor for every 6,300 people, 
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one nurse for every 43,000 and one mid- 
wife for every 60,000. The effect of these 
deficiencies is reflected in the large percentage 
of maternal and infant mortality, and the 
poor average expectation of life which stands 
as low as 27 years, while it is 64 in Australia. 
Educational facilities are no better. Nearly 
95% of the villagers are illiterate. Added 
to this, the villager is prone to extravagance, 
litigation, dirt and drink though the last is 
being rapidly eliminated. As much as 50% 
of his debt is due to expenditure on marriage, 
death and other ceremonies. He cannot 
escape from the clutches of the village money 
lender. Agriculture, which is his mainstay 
is a deficit economy and its efficiency is only 
1/3 or 1/4 of that in advanced countries. 
The villager has an uneconomic holding and 
is both unemployed and under-employed 
from three to six months a year. The per 
capita cultivated area is less than an acre 
in most States. The cottage industries which 
were once the pride of this country and 
formed substantial supplementary sources of 
income to the villager are in a languishing 
state. 

Scope for Many Agencies in Rural Welfare 
Programmes.—The question to be consi- 
dered is what part Co-operation can play in 
the solution of these problems. The magni- 
tude of the task is so great that no single 
agency however great can tackle it single- 
handed. The vast resources of the State and 
the skill of its administrative personnel are 
required as much as the enthusiasm of the 


people and their wholehearted co-operation 
In this task, there is ample scope for all 
organisations, those of farmers, labourers, 
students, teachers, women, political parties, 
etc. The more the work is undertaken by 
co-ordinated voluntary organisations under 
capable leadership backed by public opinion, 
the greater are the chances of its success. 
The one organisation that can find the 
leadership all round is the Co-operative 
movement. 


Place of Co-operation in Rural Welfare— 
The Co-operative movement founded on the 
triple principles of self-help, democracy and 
voluntary union is an ideal instrument of 
rural welfare, if properly worked. It can 
make a signal contribution to the solution 
of the problems facing Rural India. A close 
study of the progress of the movement in 
other advanced countries of the West reveals 
its tremendous potentialities and opens up a 
vast vista of work for the co-operators of this 
country. In the subsequent pages, I shall 
attempt briefly a survey of the achievements 
of the Co-operative movement in this country 
in the field of Rural Welfare, the amount 
of work awaiting to be done and what further 
steps are necessary to make the movement 
fulfil the aspirations of its founders. 


Progress of the Co-operative Movement.— 
There is no doubt that the Co-operative 
movement in India has made tremendous 
progress since its inception early in this 
century, as the following table will show:— 


Progress of Co-operation in the Indian Union. 








Nl No. of No. of Working 
Societies | Members Capital 
a __|_(in thousands) _(In lakhs) (In crores of Rs. 

1910-11 to 1914-15 12 5°5 5.48 
1920-21 to 1924-25* | 58 21°5 36°36 
1930-31 to 1934-35* 106 43:2 94°61 
1940-41 to 1944-45% 150 | 72:2 124°35 
1945-46% 172 91°6 164-00 
1946-47 139 91-0 156°01 
1947-48 145 108-8 167-60 








* Figures include Burma 
% Figures include Pakistan but exclude Burma. 
@ Figures exclude Pakistan. 
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Progress of Co-operation in the Indian 
Union.—The number of societies have in- 
creased nearly 12-fold, membership 18-fold 
and working capital 28-fold. At present the 
movement has touched nearly 16% of the 
total population as against 6.2% in 1938-39. 
Generally speaking there is one society for 
every 3.5 villages as against one for every 5.4 
villages in 1938-39. Inspite of the large in- 
crease in recent years, there are still vast 
areas particularly in the newly merged states 
which are practically untouched. 

Co-operation and Rural India.—That the 
Co-operative movement has a great hold on 
rural India is an undisputed fact. Out of 
the 139,000 societies in 1946-47, 117,000 
societies or 84% are agricultural societies. 
Again out of a total membership of 91 lakhs, 
57 lakhs or 63% belong to agricultural 
societies. 

Co-operation and Agricultural Credit.— 
‘The Co-operative movement in India was 
intended in the early stages primarily to 
satisfy the credit needs of the agriculturists 
and to free them from the clutches of the 
village moneylender. This is reflected in the 
p'edominance of credit societies which con- 
stituted nearly 85% of the agricultural 
scieties. In 1945-46 the working capital 
o* the agricultural credit societies amounted 
to 33 crores and they made fresh advances 
to individuals to the tune of 14.6 crores. It 
has, however, been estimated that as much 
as Rs. 2000 crores are required annually for 
cultivation expenses alone. The annual 
advance of Rs. 15 crores constitutes but 
0.75% of the annual requirements of Indian 
Agriculture. Inspite of its best efforts, the 
movement has not been able to meet in any 
adequate measure the short or medium term 
needs of the rural people. As regards meet- 
ing the long term needs of the agriculturists 
and the removal of their heavy load of in- 
debtedness, the movement has fared no 
better. Primary Land Mortgage Banks 
which numbered 271 in 1947-48 have not 
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developed to any great extent except in 
Madras, Bombay, Mysore and Madhya 
Pradesh. Their total working capital 
amounted to Rs. 4.62 crores and their 
volume of transactions during the year to 
only Rs. 80.90 lakhs. Compared to the 
magnitude of the indebtedness of the agri- 
culturists or their long term needs, the con- 
tribution of the Land Mortgage Banks 
appears no more than a drop in the ocean. 
The rise in agricultural prices during the 
war and post-war period has, no doubt im- 
proved the position of the better class among 
the ryots. But her vast majority are still 
bound down by debt and have no way of 
escape from the village moneylender. The 
Co-operative Movement has not been able 
to infuse sufficient confidence among the 
well-to-do class of agriculturists to create 
habits of thrift, to canalise their savings or 
to create sufficient prestige to induce the 
village moneylender to join it. In other 
words, the movement has only touched the 
fringe of the problem of agricultaral credit 
and it is a realisation of this fact that has 
induced the Gadgil Committee to recom- 
mend the setting up of a separate machinery 
in the shape of Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
tion to meet this long felt want on an ade- 
quate scale. Co-operative opinion is no 
doubt perturbed over this recommendation 
and honestly believes that, if the co-operative 
societies are given the same facilities as are 
proposed to be given to the New Corpora- 
tion, it will be able to solve the problem 
effectively. I am, however, diffident about 
this and would urge for the setting up of 
a separate organisation, so that the problem 
may be solved effectively in the not-too-dist- 
ant future. 

Expansion of Co-operative Activities 
During War.—The village moneylender is 
also a merchant and this combination of 
functions has enabled him to exploit the 
weakness and the difficulties of the agricul- 
turist to the utmost. During the war, the 
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Governments in India like many other 
Governments turned to the co-operative orga- 
nisation for the solution of the distribution 
problems occasioned by the shortage of com- 
modities and rise in prices and sometimes 
by the failure of private enterprise or by the 
exigencies created by the black market. Co- 
operative organisation was also thought of 
as the best agency for settlement of landless 
labourers and reabsorption of demobilized 
soldiers. This enabled the movement to 
extend its activities in spheres other than 
credit. The number of non-credit agricul- 
tural societies nearly doubled from 11,510 in 
1938-39 to 22,810 in 1945-46. 


Co-operative Marketing.—Marketing has 
been one of the weakest links in the Indian 
agricultural economy. Co-operative market- 
ing societies, though they came very late in 
the day, have made substantial progress 
in the war and post-war period in some parts 
of the country. The total number of market- 
ing societies in the Indian Union in 1947-48 
was 3,751 with membership of nearly 20 
lakhs and working capital of more than 
Rs. 54 crores. The purchase of member’s 
produce was of the order of Rs. 11.3 crores. 
Besides arranging for the collection and 
sale of members’ produce they also process 
it in some cases. Inspite of this phenomenal 
progress, the marketing societies cover only 
a very small percentage of total agricultural 
production in the country, whereas in the 
U. S. A. and Canada nearly 1/3 and 1/5 
respectively of the agricultural produce are 
marketed through Co-operatives. 


Co-operative Farming.—The Co-operative 
movement has also attempted to organise 
the agricultural industry on scientific lines 
as in other countries. In Japan, for example, 
the Co-operative Association of Farmers has 
been the main instrument in spreading the 
results of research in laboratories to the field. 
But the progress has not come upto expecta- 
tions ig this country, in view of the inherent 


difficulties involved. In 1947-48, there were 
over 200 co-operative butter farming societies 
of which the largest number was in the 
Punjab. The Taluka Development Associa- 
tion of Bombay are also engaged in bringing 
home to the agriculturists the scientific im- 
provements in agricultural technique. Joint 
Farming Societies have been started on an 
experimental basis in some States. How- 
ever, the total area under Co-operative Farm- 
ing in the Indian Union in 1947-48 was only 
of the order of 40,000 acres. 


Co-operation and Consolidation of Hold- 
ings.—Co-vperation has also tried to slove 
the problem of consolidation of the miniature 
and splintered holdings of the agriculturists 
Ihe Punjab has made the greatest progress 
in this field and the number of consolidation 
societies has increased from 1477 in 1938-39 
to 2003 in 1945-46, their membership from 
160,782 to 257,913 and the area consolidated 
from 10.75 lakhs to 15.43 lakhs acres during 
the same period. The progress made in this 
direction is necessarily slow due to the con- 
servatism of the Indian peasant and his 
partiality for the ancestral land. It is, there- 
fore, increasingly recognised that, without 
compulsion of some sort, no substantial pro- 
gress can be made, even though it may be 
against the basic principle of co-operation 

Co-operation and other Agricultural Acti- 
vities.—The Co-operative form of organisa- 
tion has been used for many other types of 
activities directly or indirectly affecting agri 
cultural efficiency and rural welfare. Land 
Reclamation, prevention of soil erosion, pro- 
motion and management of village forests, 
cattle breeding, etc., have beer successfully 
carried out in the Punjab. In Madras, 
Bengal and the U. P., societies engaged in 
improving irrigation have been formed. 


Consumers’ 


Co-operation—The Con- 
sumers’ Co-operative movement, though 
started at the same time as the credit move- 
ment, made very slow progress and was 
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confined to urban areas where it catered 
mainly to the middle classes. Their number 
rose from 396 in 1938-39 to 5,746 in 1947-48, 
membership from 43 thousands to 11 lakhs 
and working capital from Rs. 34.28 lakhs to 
Rs. 13.8 crores. This rapid progress has 
been mainly due to the conditions created 
by the war and Government’s patronage. 
[he movement has now penetrated into 
rural areas where primary stores have been 
organised into district or wholesales stores. 
Madras had 1,000 rural stores and 22 whole- 
sale stores in 1947-48. Though the Con- 
sumers’ stores have begun to play a greater 
part in the rural economy and are contribut- 
ing their share to rural prosperity, the in- 
fluence of the villager merchant-moneylender 
is still undimmed. It is, however, yet to be 
seen whether the consumers’ societies will 
be able to stabilise their gains and march 
forward when the controls are removed and 
the sellers’ market gives place to buyers’ 
market. 


Industrial Co-operatives.—Cottage Indust- 
ries have played a vital role in the national 
and rural economy of this country and they 
stand in their importance only next to agri- 
culture. To reorganise them and to put new 
life into them has been one of the most 
difficult problems facing the country. For- 
mation of industrial Co-operatives has been 
put forward as the most suitable method of 
their reorganisation. ‘The most important 
of the cottage industries, handloom weaving, 
was in a languishing condition upto 1935 
when the Government of India began a 
system of grants for the development of the 
Industry. In 1945-46, there were 2,496 
societies with 2.21 lakhs of members and 
Rs. 130.4 lakhs of working capital. Other 


industrial societies numbered only 862 with 
32,296 members and Rs. 25.24 lakhs working 
capital. The progress of these societies has 
been comparatively poor as attention has been 
concentrated on the handloom 


weaving 
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industry and as greater technical difficulties 
have had to be encountered in their cases. 


Co-operation and Rural Health.—As al- 
ready pointed out, one of the crying needs 
of rural India is the creation of conditions 
While Nature has been 
bountiful in most parts of the country, man’s 
habits and ways of life have made rural India 
the largest reservoir of infectious diseases. 


for a healthy life. 


The health needs of the country are so great 
that they are beyond the present resources of 
the co-operative movement. But organisation 
of Co-operative Health Societies can educate 
the villagers in habits of cleanliness and 
health without much expenditure. Starting 
of a health co-operative is no doubt a 
difficult job as co-operative medicine is an 
unexplored field. But considerable success 
has been achieved especially in the U. S. A. 
and Yugoslavia in this field while in many 
other countries co-operatives pay special 
attention to the health and recreation of their 
members. Very little progress is visible in 
this direction in India except the anti- 
malarial societies numbering 1,420 in West 
Bengal on 30-6-1948. 600 of these were 
‘egistered under the Co-operative Societies 
Act. There were also 77 medical aid socie- 
ties in the East Punjab and 7 in Baroda. 
The Co-operative movement in India has 
here an extensive area entirely untapped. 


Co-operation and Social Service—In 
Europe and America, special stress is laid on 
the social service aspect of the Co-operative 
movement. The most important element 
of the British movement, it is said, is not its 
vast trade or capital resources but its social 
service to its members. Approximately 
£.150,000 to £.200,000 are given by Co- 
operative societies every year to hospitals 
convalescent funds, scholarships, benevolent 
institutions and for charitable purposes. 
They holiday making, re- 
creation, libraries, etc. In the U. S. A, 
Co-operatives provide health services, medi- 


provide for 
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cal aid and organise book clubs and recrea- 
tional associations. The surplus of Co-opera- 
tive societies in Belgium is very largely used 
for the joint benefit of members. Old age 
pensions are a special feature of the Belgian 
Consumer Co-operative movement. The 
profits of the co-operative institutions in 
Denmark are not distributed to the private 
benefit of the members but for a variety of 
praiseworthy social purposes. The Swiss 
Union of Co-operatives has established an 
estate for its employees with all modern 
amenities. Co-operatives in India have paid 
far less attention to this aspect of the move- 
ment than its importance deserves. 


Organisation of Multi-Purpose Co-opera- 
tive Societies.—Enlightened co-operative opi- 
nion has been conscious, of late, of the 
lopsided progress of the movement and its 
failure to capture the imagination of the 
people. Co-operators have realised that one 
of the major causes for its failure to grow 
to its full stature was that it was not broad 
based and its activities were mainly confined 
to credit. This defect is being rectified by 
the organisation of multi-purpose co-opera- 
tive societies which would bring into its scope 
all the activities of the rural people and put 
new life into them. The movement received 
considerable momentum during the war years 
and their total number in 1947-48 was about 
21,000. 


Importance of Maintaining Quality:—I 
have attempted in the preceding pages to 
give a brief account of what the co-operative 
movement has done for rural welfare in 
India and incidentally also to show what it 
has failed to do. There is no doubt that it 
has increased in numbers, membership, and 
volume of transactions and the scope of its 
activities during the past 5 decades but it is 
doubtful whether quality has kept pace with 
this increase. The Co-operative Planning 
Committee has programmed for an expansion 
of the movement to cover 30 per cent of the 


population and 50% of the villages in the 
next ten years. In carrying out this rather 
ambitious programme, it is essential to learn 
by the mistakes of the past so that the move- 
ment can become a real instrument of rural 
welfare. 


De-officialisation of Co-operation.—Co- 
operation in India may be considered in a 
sense a child of the Government. Up to 
now, legislative and governmental action has 
been the chief driving power and guidance 
for the movement. There has been so much 
of official spoon-feeding that it has not been 
able to stand on its own legs. 


It has also been conceived in a narrow 
spirit and too much attention has been paid 
to routine work and mastery of rules and 
regulations with the result that the real 
spirit of the movement has been often lost 
sight of. The time is long overdue for 
decentralisation of powers and to maintain 
official control at a minimum. If co-opera- 
tion is to move out of the secluded and pro- 
tected coastal waters of official patronage 
into the high seas of varied activities, it 
should be given full freedom to face the 
storms and stresses and learn from such 
experience. 


Objectives of Multi-Purpose Societies.— 
The creation of multi-purpose societies is no 
doubt a move in the right direction. But the 
mere conversion of rural credit societies into 
multi-purpose societies without a change in 
the fundamental outlook on the part of the 
members will hardly prove a talisman for 
rural ills. The multi-purpose society should 
aim at the development of a fuller life for 
the rural people instead of making merely 
profits for its members. The task is, how- 
ever, not an easy one. To understand and 
to direct the operations of a multi-purpose 
society would call for a wider range of know- 
ledge and capacity than those required for 
running the simple rural credit society. 
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Need for Education of Co-operators.— 
This presupposes a plentiful supply of what 
the American would term Co-operative 
know-hows. Many of the persons who are 
in charge of co-operative institutions have no 
grounding in the fundamental principles of 
the movement. The number of institutions 
which can impart education in co-operation 
should be enlarged. One of the best methods 
of supplying a continuous stream of educated 
co-operators is to tackle the youth of the 
The 


school curriculum should be amended so as 


country in their schools and colleges. 


to contain suitable studies on co-operation. 


A successful co-operative society is the best 
educator. Therefore, if the students in each 
school and college are enabled to form a co- 
operative store, for example, and run it 
successfully, there is no doubt that they 
would be in a better position to face the 
problems of the world in a co-operative 
spirit when they leave their institutions as 
citizens. 


Co-operative Education in other Coun- 
tries—If co-operation is to become really a 
the education of the co- 
operators in its basic principles and practices 
is a prime necessity. The Americans have 
attempted this job of educating co-operators 
with their usual thoroughness. The American 
Institute of Co-operation has established 
what are called “clinics”, in which groups of 
co-operative managers and Directors in each 
State meet together and examine their ac- 
counting, legal, finance, personnel, member- 
ship and similar problems, with the assistance 
of a panel of broadly informed “specialists”. 
The Antigonish movement of Canada aims 
at educating co-operators through its “study 
clubs”. The Folk Schools of Denmark 
play the same role. The co-operators in 
India can take lessons from the experience 
of these countries. The film, radio, the 
platform and the printing press can all 
be made use of to a larger extent than 


mass movement, 


hitherto in spreading the message of co- 
operation among the masses. 


Publictty of the Activities of Important 


Societies—Another method of educating 
people in co-operation which has not been 
given a full trial will be publicising the 
achievements of important co-operative insti- 
tutions in India and elsewhere. The activi- 
ties of such societies as the Alamuru Co- 
operative Society in Madras, Farmers’ Co- 
Cotton 
Society Ltd., Surat and the Jalgaon Taluka 
Agricultural Co-operative Association Ltd., 


Bombay would serve both as inspiration and 


operative Spinning and Pressing 


example if properly advertised. 

Amendment of Co-operative Law.—Side 
by side with these, certain legislative reforms 
aimed at giving more positive direction to 
co-operative institutions are also called for. 
The present Co-operative Societies Act which 
has placed a ceiling of 10% of the profits 
for allocation to the common good fund 
should be amended so as to permit larger 
allocation to common good fund by those 
societies which are willing to do so. The 
theory of unlimited liability for rural co- 
operative societies may have to be thrown 
overboard and the co-operators 
have to reconcile themselves to a certain 


will also 


amount of compulsion in some spheres. 


Co-operation and Indian Constitution.— 
The early establishment of a Co-operative 
Commonwealth has been the life long dream 
of Mahatma Gandhi. Though the new 
Indian Constitution does not make express 
provision for the promotion of co-operation 
as those of certain South American republics, 
like Brazil, Cuba and Peru, the Congress 
Economic Planning Committee has reaffirmed 
its faith in the Father of the Nation and set 
before itself the ideal of a decentralised co- 
operative commonwealth. Co-operation can 
make a bold bid for promotion of rural wel- 
fare with the full backing of the Indian 
National Congress. 
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Co-operation and Indian Women.—In the 
advanced countries of the West, women show 
very keen interest in the Co-operative Move- 
ment. Besides participating in “composite” 
socictics, they have formed special societies 
of their own. While they have made their 
mark in many spheres of Co-operation, they 
have attained conspicuous success in the 
stores movement. The Women’s Co-opera- 
tive Guild which is a powerful international 
organization aims, among other things, at 
the improvement of the conditions of home 
life. In the U. S. A., women workers, desig- 
nated ‘Home Demonstration Agents’, play an 
active part in the educational work of the 
Department of Agriculture. The Women’s 
Co-operative Market conducted by the farm 
(Mayland) is 
another shining example of what women can 


women of Montgomery 
achieve in Co-operative marketing and 
especially in the improvement of the quality 
of farm produce. 


One of the regrettable features of the Co- 
operative movement in India is that it has 
left women severely alone although women 
can become members of all societies. Except 
for a few thrift societies in the Punjab and 
Cottage Industrial Co-operatives in Madras, 
women have not played any significant part. 
This is all the more regrettable as women, 
by their nature, temperament and attitude 
are best fitted for certain activities like pro- 
motion of better living, thrift education, sgni- 
tation, health and social service. 


Co-ordination of Various Agencies.—As 
already pointed out, the problems of Rural 
Welfare are so great and complicated that 
ce-operation by itself can make little head- 
way unless all other agencies engaged in the 
work also unite. Of late, the State in India 
is paying greater attention to rural welfare 
and even separate Departments of Rural 
Welfare have been created to attend to this 


work. There are other organisations like the 
Servams of India Society, the Seva Sadan, 


Y. M. C. A., Harijan Sevak Sangh, Kasturba 
Trust, Ramakrishna Mission, All-India 
Village Industries Association, All-India 
Spinners’ Association, Village Panchayats, 
etc., engaged in the same task. Co-ordina- 
tion of the activities of all these organisations 
with those of Government is necessary if the 
limited resources are not to be frittered away 
The machinery best suited for this co-ordina- 
tion work is yet to be devised. Co-ordina- 
tion is required not only on State level but 
also on District, Taluk and Firka levels. 
Guidance from an economic Rural Civil 
Service may also be necessary. In the present 
context of financial stringency of Central and 
State Governments and an all-round drive 
for economies, the State will be unable to set 
up a paid organisation to carry the message 
of rural regeneration and welfare to every 
nook and corner of this vast country. What 
Rural India now requires is honorary work 
and leadership; and the one organisation that 
can find this leadership all round, political, 
economic and social is the Co-operative 
Movement. Hence it was that Lord Linlith- 
gow said, “If Co-operation fails, there will 


fail the best hope of Rural India”. 


Summary.—With the emergence of the 
conception of Welfare State, there is a grow- 
ing recognition of the problem of welfare of 
the commo:: man all over the world. It is 
ilso sought to establish a sort of parity 
oetween the urban and rural communities 
in their material and cultural standards by 
‘eadjusting the preference hitherto shown 
for the former in favour of the latter. 


The problems or rural communities differ 
in important respects, though not in essen- 
tials, from those of urban communities. Pro- 
motion of rural welfare presents a com- 
plicated problem even in advanced countries 
of the West and is much more so in under- 
developed economies like ours. A compre- 
hensive approach to the problem, keeping 
in view both the basic physical and cultural 
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needs, is necessary. Not only the tangible 
but also the intangible elements contributing 
to welfare will have to be given their due 
importance. 


The plan should be sufficiently elastic and 
capable of expansion as experience is gained. 
It should take into consideration the “absorp- 
tive capacity” of the community and also 
begin with the satisfaction of urgent felt 
needs. Pilot projects will be of great use. 


The problem of Rural Welfare in India 
is of immense magnitude as nearly 88% of 
the people live in villages and they are a prey 
to the five giant social evils of want, disease, 
The appal- 
ling poverty of the people, the inefficiency 
of agriculture, their mainstay, chronic in- 


ignorance, squalor and idleness. 


debtedness, illiteracy, absence of adequate 
and_ medical bad 
housing conditions are only a few of the 
problems to be faced. 


educational facilities, 


There is ample scope for many agencies 
to contribute their share to Rural Welfare. 
The co-operative movement, based:on the 
triple principles of self-help, democracy and 
voluntary union is an ideal instrument, if 
properly worked. Though the movement 
has made considerable progress in the last five 
decades, it has only touched 16% of the 
total population and about 30% of the 
villages. 


Co-operation has a great hold on rural 
India as nearly 84% of the societies are agri- 
cultural. It has tried to tackle the problems 
of agricultural credit, agricultural production, 
marketing, supply of goods, 
cottage industries, health and social services, 
with varying degrees of success. Inspite of 
the substantial progress achieved in certain 


consumer’s 
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directions, it has only touched the fringe of 
many of the problems and a vast field still 
lies unexplored. 

The organisation of multi-purpose co- 
operative societies during the war and post 
war period is a step in the right direction, 
but with the expansion of the movement, 
there is greater need for maintaining quality. 
It is also necessary to make it a movement of 
the masses by giving it greater freedom by 
de-officialisation. Education of the men in 
charge of co-operative institutions and also 
Co-operators must be attempted on scientific 
lines with the help of ‘clinics’, ‘study clubs’ 
or ‘Folk Schools’, as in some of the western 
countries. The youths of the country should 
be educated in the principles of Co-opera- 
tion even when they are in schools and 
colleges, while wide publicity should be given 
to the achievements of important co-opera- 
tive societies in India and abroad by all 
The Co-opera- 
tive Law will also require amendment while 
compulsion may 
though it is anathema to the orthodox co- 


modern methods available. 


have to be introduced 
operator. It is regrettable that the movement 
has not secured the help of the women of 
India to any appreciable extent especially 
as they are best fitted by nature, tempera- 
ment and aptitude to tackle welfare pro- 
blems. Co-ordination of the various agencies 
is urgently called for on State, District, Taluk 
and Firka levels, if the limited resources 


What Rural 


India now requires.is honorary work and 


are not to be frittered away. 


leadership; and the one organization that 
can find this leadership al! round, political, 
economic and social, is the Co-operative 
Movement. 
lithgow said, “If Co-operation fails, there 
will fail the best hope of Rural India”. 


Hence it was that Lord Lin- 
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This Conference recommends: 

1. that more provision be made for the 
training of efficient rural workers of 
all types, especially for those engaged 
in woman and child welfare work. 
Such training should always be given 
in rural areas. Schools of Social Work 
in urban areas should always provide 
courses that their students may under- 
stand the essentially rural nature of 
our social problems; 

2. that legislation be passed by the State 
Governments that no untrained Dai 
should work in rural areas after five 
years from now and that arrangements 
for imparting necessary training to 
Dais be made within this period: 

3. that every Village Panchayat or Gram 
Sevak Sangh make suitable arrange- 
ments for educating the rural folk, 
especially women, in the fundamental 
principles of hygiene and sanitation; 

4. that every effort be made to make 

available various amenities, especially 

those which concern the woman and 
child, to rural as it is in the case of 
urban areas; 

5. that the rural needs of India be more 
fully stressed at all the sessions of the 
Indian Conference of Social Work and 
in branch sessions; 


6. 


9. 


10. 


that the next meeting of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work should lay 
stress on the Philosophy of Social Ser- 
vice in India with the purpose of pro- 
viding a clear idea of our common 
ideal of social services; 

that at least our local conferences be 
arranged in such a way that simple 
village workers may find it possible to 
attend. Such conferences may well be 
held in rural areas; 


that the Indian Conference of Social 
Work publish bulletins on some of our 
best village reconstruction work and 
cooperative work along with data re- 
garding landless agricultural labour; 
that both private and government 
agencies give more attention to the 
education of the public in the prin- 
ciples and methods of cooperation; 
that all cooperative societies earmark 
an appropriate percentage of their 
income for the education of their pri- 
mary members in the principles of co- 
operation and that if it is considered 
desirable the Cooperative Acts of 
various states be so amended as to make 
it obligatory on Cooperative Societies 
to do so; 
that the Cooperative agency be re- 
cognised as the preferential agency 
for rural welfare in the economic 
sphere ; 
that greater effort be made to enlist 
more workers in full and part-time 
service in the villages. Such efforts 
might consist of : — 
(a) Student vacation training and 
service in villages; 


(b) Pensioners’ service in citizenship 
training ; 

(c) Urban teachers contribution in 
rural colleges etc. 
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Section II 


HEALTH SERVICES AND SOCIAL WELFARE 





THE PROBLEM OF DISEASE 
Dr. P. V. CHERIAN 


(Chairman) 


I thank the organisers of the Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work for the great honour 
they have done me in asking me to be the 
Chairman of the Section, “Health Services 
and Social Welfare”. I appreciate this very 
much and | do hope this Session of the Con- 
ference will be fruitful and profitable. We 
have, in the first place, to understand the 
necessity for health services and social wel- 
fare. All communities everywhere have a 
right to expect proper health services and 
welfare. Health service in every 
country is divided into different sections. But 
what will concern us most is what we can 
do with regard to the promotion of the 
health of our people as a whole. For this 
it is necessary that we will have to look after 
every individual even before he comes into 
this world. This would mean that we must 
make arrangements for ante-natal care of 
expectant mothers. Ante-natal care is most 
important, particularly in a country like 
India where the majority of the population 
It is our duty to see that every 


social 


is illiterate. 
mother who expects a baby is properly edu- 
Now for this 
purpose we should have as large a number 


cated in hygienic living. 


of ante-natal clinics as possible distributed 
all over the country. To have ante-natal 
clinics it is necessary to have proper buildings, 
equipment and staff. This is a very import- 
ant problem which I am afraid we shall not 
be able to tackle for many years to come. 
In che first place we want funds to establish 
We should see that a 
structed in the principles of anti-natal care 
so that they may look after expectant 


ante-natal centres. 


9 


mothers. We need a large number of Doctors 
to train these women. As at present con- 
stituted the number of Medical Colleges in 
India is very small compared to the great 
demand for Doctors. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary that the Central Government and the 
Provincial Governments should move urgent- 
ly in the matter and establish more Medical 
Colleges. Every pregnant woman should be 
periodically examined and instruction should 
be given to her regarding proper hygienic 
living. Provision should be made for admit- 
ting abnormal cases in special hospitals. 
It is also imperative that every mother should 
have proper attention during her confinc- 
ment. Here again, the paucity of hospitals 
looms large as a great difficulty. Therefore, 
here also Governments should come to the 
aid of the people. The mother and child 
after confinement should be kept in hospital 
at least for a minimum period of nine days. 
Well-to-do people naturally would be looked 
after in their own homes. We have a great 
dearth of properly qualified nurses and mid- 
wives for this part of health service. Nursing 
should be made a more attractive profession; 
nurses should be better paid and better looked 
after. Then we will get a large number of 
the right type of girls coming into the pro- 
fession. Unless we have properly qualified 
nurses in adequate numbers we cannot ex- 
pect to be a healthy nation. We have also 
to see that a number of these nurses and also 
mid-wives are sent out to the Districts and 
rural parts to function as teacher-midwives 
and teacher-nurses so that they can teach 
and instruct a large number of women in the 
profession of nursing, to a certain extent. 
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They should be able to look after emergen- 
cies, particularly confinements and the care 
of the new born babes. 


The first few years of the life of an in- 
If the child’s 


health is neglected you will naturally expect 


dividual are most important. 


that in later years this child will develop 
into an unhealthy man or woman. Un- 
healthy individuals are a drain on society. 
They have got to be looked after without 
any return to society. There should be pro- 
vision for periodic examination of children 
with regard to teeth and eye-sight. This 
would mean great expansion of medical 
inspection of school children. Many a child 
can develop into a healthy individual if only 
it is properly looked after during its school- 
going age. 
vices is an absolute necessity. 


Expansion of school health ser- 
Every child 
should have a record of its health from the 
time it goes to school. Whatever defects are 
found in the child should be rectified as early 
as possible. In addition to this detecting and 
rectifying defects, it is necessary that the 
children should be housed in healthy sur- 
roundings. The schools should have all 
hygienic arrangements both inside and out- 
side. Provision should also be made for 
proper playgrounds which provision, I am 
sorry to say, is far from satisfactory in a large 
number of places. The well-known saying, 
“A sound mind in a sound body’”’ should be 
properly brought home to every parerit and 
others interested in social welfare. Passing 
beyond the school age we come to the adult 
citizen. This stage is also very important. 
A nation whose health is of a very high 
standard, whose rate of sickness is very low 
and whose death rate is still lower should 
be our ideal. It is here that health services 
and social welfare will play the most im- 
Health services 
consist in the provision of hospitals, medical 
relief, proper water supply, sanitation, etc. 
I have to repeat here once again that it is 


portant and useful part. 


necessary to open a large number of med 
schools all over India to train many more 
students than is done at present. A _ large 
number of these students after they qualify 
should be drawn into the health services 
particularly on the preventive side. Our aim 
should be to prevent disease and to promote 
and preserve good health. Every citizen has 
got a right to expect a properly protected 
water supply, proper medical relief and all 
the provisions for preventing infections of 
every kind. For this again, very large sums 
of money are required. Social service orga- 
nisations can only play a very small part in 
this connection. This great responsibility 
therefore, rests with the Governments; they 
should supply adequate medical personne] 
both for preventive and curative work. They 
should also see to protected water supply and 
proper sanitation. The sanitary conscience 
of the whole nation has got to be roused 
For this much propaganda is necessary. I 
do remember the days when people at large 
were most unwilling to be vaccinated against 
small-pox and would not take inoculations 
against typhoid, cholera, etc. Nations in the 
West have been able to overcome this un- 
reasonable stand and have eradicated most 
of the communicable diseases. If other 
nations can do that, surely India also can 


do it. 


The main problem confronting us now | 
the eradication of diseases like leprosy, 
tuberculosis, enteric malaria and other epide- 
mic diseases. Surely we can eradicate thes 
if the Government and the people co-ope- 
rate. Every child should be vaccinated and 
protected against all infectious diseases. This 
should also apply to every man and woman 
Every individual should be protected against 
all infectious diseases by the methods that 
We have 
to make a particularly strong effort against 


are available at the present day. 


three principal diseases, viz., Tuberculosis, 
Leprosy and Malaria. 


I am very happy to 














see that the people of our country are very 
much alive to the necessity of tackling these 


disease sS. 


Great progress has been made in the fight 
wainst tuberculosis. A large number of 
B. C. G. units have been established all over 
the country and more and more tuberculosis 
sanatoria are coming up in different places. 
But all these at the present moment touch 
only a fringe of the whole problem and only 
a very small section of the population 
can now take advantage of these facilities. 
But our aim should be to extend these facili- 
tics to larger and larger sections of the people 
by providing more beds for patients from 
tuberculosis and to see that more protective 
and preventive work is done against the 
spread of tuberculosis among the masses. 
Mass radiology is satisfactory to a certain ex- 
tent but we must ask ourselves, what is the 
purpose of this wholesale examination? We 
detect early tuberculosis or advanced tuber- 
culosis in individuals. What next? What can 
we do for them unless we have hospital ac- 
commodation also for these people? - So in- 
creased hospital facilities should go hand in 
hand as we detect more and more cases suf- 
fering from tuberculosis if our efforts have to 
bear the expected fruit. I hope the work that 
is being carried on now will increase consider- 
ably year by year, so that in the end, though 
it may not be in the near future, we may be 
able to say that we have a sufficient number 
of beds available for every case of tuberculosis 
in India. 


Leprosy is not such a big problem as tuber- 
culosis. But all the same here also it is 
necessary that we should have hospitals where 
people suffering from leprosy could be accom- 
modated. We are now making a great dis- 
tinction between infectious and non-infectious 
types of leprosy. But we must not forget the 
fact that even a person who is not infective 
has a very great handicap from the after- 


effects of the disease. He is a social out-cast 


Tue Prosiem or Disease 
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and something must be done to rehabilitate 
him. Therefore, it is necessary that we 
should open many large institutions where 
these people could be taught handicrafts and 
be enabled to earn an honourable living. 
Infectious cases should naturally be segre- 
gated in hospitals and looked after. Most 
countries in the West do not know leprosy 
though they had known it previously. This 
is because they have eradicated leprosy from 
their countrics. Surely that can be the case 
even in our country also and we can eradicate 
this disease from this country if we put our 
heart and soul into the work. 


I must pay here a great tribute to the work 
that has been done by the several Missionary 
institutions not only in India but also in other 
parts of the world to combat these two 
diseases. The earliest well-established Tuber- 
culosis sanatorium at Madanapallee in my 
own State was started by Missionaries and up 
to this day it maintains the very great reputa- 
tion it always had. But one Madanapallee 
is not enough; we want hundreds of them, we 
want thousands of them, and let us, there- 
fore, hope that we may at least have 
hundreds of them in the near future. 

Malaria is another problem which must 
be satisfactorily tackled. We lose millions of 
lives every year through this disease alone. 
If only we have better facilities for destroying 
the breeding places of mosquitoes, for pro- 
tecting people against mosquitoes and also for 
giving protection or preventive treatment 
for malaria, I am sure, the death rate from 
this disease will considerably decrease. 

So much for combating diseases. Now we 
come to the Social Welfare aspect. But here 
it is the State that can play a very important 
and vital part. Our State is a Welfare State 
dedicated to the welfare of the Nation. The 
State is pledged to do everything possible in 
its power to look after every individual 
citizen. We want every Indian to rise to his 
highest possible stature. To achieve this he 
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must have proper health, proper sanitary 
surroundings, proper education, proper medi- 
cal relief and social security. All these can 
be done by co-operation between the State 
and the individual. Every labourer must 
He must be 
paid an amount which would be sufficient to 
keep him and his family in decent comfort. 
We should see that the bread-winner of a 
family, if he falls sick, does not suffer. In 


other words we should have some sort of 


have some security of tenure. 


insurance whereby an income should be 
assured to the family even during the illness 
of the head of the family. This is done to 
a very considerable extent in foreign coun- 
tries. We have made a beginning in our 
But it is essential that it should 
be speeded up and that it should be brought 


to much greater prominence than it is now, 


country also. 


so that every individual Indian should have 
a feeling that the State cares for him and 
the State will look after him and his family 
in case of incapacitation. We have parti- 
cularly to look after industrial workers. They 
form the backbone of the country. It is 
through their work that the country becomes 
prosperous, and so it is not only essential but 
also reasonable that the country should look 
after them. 

Every industrial concern should see that 
its labourers have proper medical relief and 
medical inspection. One important aspect 
of this type of social welfare is the care of 
children of the parents who are employed 
in industries. One of the most satisfying 
features that I have seen particularly in my 
State is the opening of Health 
Centres, where the parents can leave their 
children while they are at work. I am refer- 
ring particularly to a very important centre 
run by the Corporation of Madras called 
“Asok Vihar”. Here we charge a family a 
very nominal fee—one anna per month. For 
this the whole family which we take as a 
unit is looked after. A medical history sheet 


own 


is prepared for each individual; children are 


looked after during the time the parents are 
at work and all possible medical attention is 
given. Not only general medical relief, but 
special departments for diseases of the ear, 
nose, throat, eye and teeth have also been 
established. This one institution alone costs 
the Corporation of Madras just under a lakh 
of rupees per year. This may seem a big 
amount to spend on a single unit. But I can 
assure you it is worth it. I hope that a large 
number of centres like this will be opened 
all over India not only by Corporations, 
Municipalities and Governments but also by 
Social Service organisations. 

Our comfortable, useful and contented life 
will be ensured only if we have proper health 
services and our social welfare is properly 
attended to. India has suffered too much 
from ill-health and want of social amenities 
Thanks to the labours of 
our patriots and the services they have 
rendered to us in winning freedom for our 
country and to the way they have placed us 
on the map of the world, it should now be 
easy for us to establish proper health services 
and welfare conditions for every individual 
citizen. 


for generations. 


For a considerable time the health services 
were manned by persons belonging to a 
foreign nationality and though they did a 
certain amount of service to the country, 
they did not have their interests in our 
country and hence as we should naturally 
expect, did not do much for us. Now our 
country is in our hands; we have got control 
over our services. It should not, therefore, 
be difficult for us to increase the happiness 
of our people by giving them good health 
and good living conditions. 

India attained her freedom three years ago. 
Freedom by itself is a very great asset. But 
to enjoy freedom our people must have a 
healthy constitution and we can have a 
healthy constitution only as a result of healthy 
living and healthy surroundings. These can 
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be provided only if we have good Govern- 
ment, and that we are happy we have. Let 
us hope in the near future everything will be 
done for the advancement of individual 
health and community health and the social 
welfare of our people. 


sefore I close I would like to say a word 
about control of population in India. No 
country can afford to shut its eyes to an 
increase of population if it is not in a position 
to look after all the people; in other words, 
every reasonable method should be adopted 
to control growth of population. That means, 
families should be planned according to the 
health and status of the parents. If the 
parents are poor, naturally they should only 
have the number of children whom they can 
afford to support and bring up in decent and 
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healthy conditions. If either of the parents 
is suffering from a communicable disease it 
will be criminal to permit them to have 
children. So our people have to be properly 
educated in planning their families. This 
will be one of the great duties not only of 
the Government, but also of social welfare 
organisations. We can say that one of the 
very strong points in favour of India is its 
teeming millions. But the teeming millions 
will be of no service to the country if their 
health is either neglected or if we have not 
got the wherewithal to support them in the 
matter of food and clothing. 


I thank you for listening to me. I hope 
what little I have said will be useful to a 
certain extent in your deliberations during 


this session. 





HEALTH INSURANCE AND MEDICAL SERVICES 


Dr. R. VISHWANATHAN. 


Health Insurance is one of the measures 
of social security by which members of a 
benefits of both 
health and medical care 
when they fall sick. 


community are assured 
maintenance of 
The health insurance 
Movement has a history of over a century 
and a half though it is practically new in 
our country. The origin of health insurance 
can be traced back to two great achieve- 
ments of man; one is the industrial revolu- 
tion which resulted from man’s success in 
harnessing inanimate power. Though untold 
benefits have accrued as a direct result of 
industrial revolution, it has, at the same time, 
produced acute problems of social adjust- 
ment. Instead of making a living, man has 
had to adjust himself to the process of earn- 
ing a living. ‘This process consists in trans- 
forming work into a medium of exchange 
in order to secure the wherewithal for a 
satisfactory existence. From this emerge the 
problems of social security. The other revo- 
lution is in the medical field which results 
from man’s success in the organization and 
refinement of different branches of medical 
science. ‘These two revolutions have joined 
to produce the problems connected with the 
practice of health insurance. 


Events of the past few decades, particularly 
in Western countries, have established health 
insurance on a firm foundation, as a move- 
ment that involves all the health services. 
It embraces Government, labour and _in- 
dustry and calls for both individual action 
Whether it is 
called organization of pre-payment or pooled 


and general public support. 


payment, it still remains the same thing; a 
device whereby groups of people express their 
need to solve a common problem by diffusing 
among the groups the cost of medical services 
which for an individual may be extremely 


high. This is the basic purpose of health 


insurance but it is not the only one. Its 
very application raises many issues involving, 
for example, preventive services, the quality 
of care and professional and public educa- 
tion. Health insurance is, therefore, a task 
that should excite the interests and the in- 
genuity of all those who are concerned with 
social sec urity. 


Before I proceed to give an idea about the 
relationship between health insurance and 
medical services, I wish to touch briefly upon 
the development of Community Health Ser- 
K. and the system of National 
Health Insurance which was instituted ir 
the United Kingdom by Lloyd George i 
1911. 


vice in the U. 


Taking community health services first, it 
would not be wrong to say as a broad genera- 
lisation that in the 19th century, improvement 
of environmental hygiene, including the pro- 
vision of water supplies and sewerage systems, 
and control of the common infectious 
diseases, in which the establishment of fever 
hospitals played a large part, mainly engaged 
the attention of the health authorities of 
On the other hand, the pro- 


vision of personal health services on an ever- 


that country. 


widening scale received attention in the 20th 
Those dealing with the health of 


mothers and children and of the school- 


century. 


going population as well as those concerned 
with the treatment of social scourges, such 
as, tuberculosis and venereal diseases, figured 
prominently in this programme of develop- 
ment. Those services were created in a 
manner designed to promote a combined 
curative and preventive attack on the health 
problems that were involved. 

The main provision for the diagnosis and 


treatment of the sick in the community 1s 
(a the 


through two types of hospitals; 
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voluntary hospitals, and (b) public hospitals. 
[he most important difference between the 
two is that the former are not governed by 
local authorities or by Central Government 
agency. Their administration is vested in 
trustees, governments or other persons and 
these institutions have, broadly speaking, to 
find for themselves the necessary funds for 
On the other hand, 
public hospitals are those which are under 


maintenance. 


their 


the control of authorities responsible to a 


democratic electrorate and are maintained 
mainly out of public revenues, local or 
Central. While this broad distinction holds 


good, it may be mentioned that “voluntary 
hospitals are becoming an integral part of 
the public services and ceasing to be merely 
the domain of charitably disposed persons.” 
Local the British Red Cross 
Society and Contributory Schemes Associa- 
tion have, often, representatives on the Boards 
of Managements of these institutions in re- 
cognition of the financial assistance given by 


authorities, 


them. Public hospitals were mainly esta- 
blished in the 19th century either as infec- 
tious diseases hospitals or as institutions for 
the medical care of the indigent under the 
Poor Many of them have 
become public general hospitals. “The public 


Law system. 
hospitals provide nearly three-quarters of the 
total available hospital beds.” Local authori- 
ties also provide, in addition, public dispen- 
saries as well as clinics to deal with a variety 
of special types of cases. Thus, between the 
institutions maintained by voluntary agencies 
and public authorities, there is considerable 
provision for the institutional treatment of 
the sick. 

Another significant development during 
the 20th century was the separate provision 
of medical aid for industrial workers through 
the National Health Insurance Act of 1911 
and its subsequent amendments. The pre- 
amble of the Act described it as “an Act to 
provide for insurance against loss of life and 
the prevention and cure of sickness and for 
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Health insur- 
ance was rendered compulsory on all persons 


purposes incidental thereto.” 


“at the age of fourteen and upwards who 
are employed under a contract of service in 
manual labour or in non-manual labour if 
their remuneration does not exceed £420 a 
year.” The medical benefits under this Act 
included medical attendance and treatment 
by a medical practitioner and the supply of 
medicines and of such surgical and medical 
appliances as were included in the list pre- 
scribed by the Ministry of Health. 
made provision for weekly cash payments in 


It also 


respect of sickness, disablement and mater- 
nity as the case may be. Approximately 22.3 
million persons, male and female, were in- 
the 3lst of 


Taking the population of 


cluded under this scheme on 
December, 1940. 
the United Kingdom as somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of 47 or 48 millions at that 
time, it will be seen that an appreciable pro- 
portion of the people of that country came 
of this National Health 
All the services provided for 


within the scope 
Insurance Act. 
the people under governmental and other 
auspices together constituted, qualitatively 
and quantitatively, such a large contribution 
to the cause of the public health that the 
emergence of the idea of a national health 
service, designed to promote the provision 
of medical care to all, not in relation to their 
ability to pay for such care but in relation to 
their requirements, became a practical pos- 
sibility. The need for the establishment of 
such a service began to be emphasised 
through public opinion during World War II. 
The Beveridge Report attached great im- 
portance to its establishment. A _ national 
health service was therefore inaugurated in 
July, 1948. 

In India, a beginning in the field of 
National Health Insurance has been made 
by the passing of the Employees’ State In- 
surance Act of 1948. In that Act, Provision 
for the 


operation, which includes benefits to em- 


has been made extension of its 
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ployees in the case of sickness, maternity and 
employment injury, to any establishment or 
class of establishments, industrial, commercial. 
agricultural or otherwise. The aim, there- 
fore, is to include eventually all workers in 
the country within the scope of the operation 
of the Act. In addition, there is even pro- 
vision for the extension of medical benefits 
to the family of an insured person; thus the 
need for preserving the health and efficiency 
of the worker has been recognised on a com- 
prehensive basis, it being obvious that sick- 
ness in the family must have its adverse effect 
on the working capacity of the employee. 
Even by utilizing the provisions made in the 
Employees’ State Insurance Act of 1948, it 
should be possible to introduce a scheme of 
Nationa! Health Insurance in India. In this 
connection, it will be worthwhile to consider 
the main provisions of this Act. 


The Employees’ State Insurance Act is 
intended to confer on the industrial worker 
some measure of social security through the 
provision of cash and medical benefits in 
respect uf sickness, injury and disability and, 
in the case of women workers, in respect of 
maternity also. As has already been pointed 
out, the provisions of this Act can, in due 
course, be extended to all classe sof workers, 
although at present its operation will be 
limited to workers in perennial factories. 
Provision also exists for extending the 
medical benefits to the family of the insured 
person. It may thus be expected that, if the 
scheme develops on sound lines, the measures 
provided under this Act for the health and 
welfare of those within the scope of its 
operation will, in due course, extend over the 
vast majority of the population of the 
country. 


The scheme will be worked by a quasi- 
governmental organisation, the Employees’ 
State Insurance Corporation, which will 
consist of the Central Minister for Labour 
as Chairman, of the Central Minister for 


Health as the Vice-Chairman and of repre- 
sentatives of the Central and States Govern- 
ments, employers, employees, the medical 
profession and the Central Legislature as 
members. Under the Corporation, there will 
be two main bodies of an all-India nature; 
(a) the Standing Committee, which will be 
responsible for the administration of the 
affairs of the Corporation, subject to the 
general superintendence and control of the 
Corporation, and (b) the Medical Benefit 
Council, which will be concerned with advis- 
ing the Corporation on matters relating to 
the administration of medical benefit. The 
Corporation is authorised to appoint Region- 
al Boards, Local Committees and Re- 
gional and Local Benefit Councils “in such 
areas and in such manner, and to delegate 
to them such powers and functions, as may 
be provided by the regulations” under the 
Act. 

The Chief Executive Officer of the Corpo- 
ration will be the Director-General of Em- 
ployees’ State Insurance, assisted by four 
other Principal Officers, namely, an Insurance 
Commissioner, a Medical Commissioner, a 
Chief Accounts Officer and an Actuary. 

The expenditure in connection with the 
scheme will be met from the Employees’ 
State Insurance Fund towards which em- 
ployees and employers will contribute, the 
Central Government making itself responsible 
during the first five years for “a sum equiva- 
lent to two-thirds of the administrative ex- 
penses of the Corporation not including 
therein the cost of any benefits provided by 
or under this Act.” 


Medical treatment will be provided by 
States Governments, the nature and scale of 
such treatment and the apportionment of 
cost being arranged by agreement between 
the Corporation and the State Government. 


Though the National Health Insurance 
Scheme worked fairly satisfactorily for over 
a period of forty years in the U. K., it covered 
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only half the population of the country. It, 
however, acted as a stepping stone for the 
emergence of the idea of a National Health 
Service, designed to promote the provision 
of medical care to all. If our idea is to 
create a Welfare State in this country, our 
medical services should be so organised and 
expanded as to provide health care to all 
people irrespective of their ability to pay. 
Because of the abject poverty of the vast 
majority of the population in this country, 
an insurance scheme which is based upon 
some sort of pre-payment will not cover the 
whole population in so far as medical relief 
is concerned. The establishment of a com- 
prehensive National Health Service for the 
purpose of providing free medical relief for 
the whole population will involve such a vast 
expenditure that it will not be possible for 
the Government of the country to undertake 
such a venture for some years to come. 
Neither the Central Government nor the 
Governments of the States are in a position 
to implement even the modest recommenda- 
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tions of the Bhore Committee. In the cir- 
cumstances, there are two lines of approach 
open to us at the present moment. In the 
first place, existing medical services should 
be expanded as much as possible in the light 
of the recommendations of the Bhore Com- 
The other line of approach will be 
to expand the field of application of the 
Employees’ State Insurance Act in order to 
cover as many types of workers as possible. 
When we pursue these two lines of approach, 
we should try to avoid overlapping and 
duplication in the matter of providing 
medical relief to both insured as well as 
uninsured persons. Nor should there be an 
independent scheme of Insurance Health 
Service with its own independent institutions. 


mittee. 


Even if such a service happens to be esta- 
blished, it should work in complete co-ordina- 
tion with the existing medical services of the 


States. Duplication and in-coordination can 


be avoided, in my opinion, by making one 
Ministry responsible for both medical services 
and social insurance. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


L. K. GovinDARAJ ULU. 


Introductory: Scope and Definition: Need 
for a Strong Man-power.—A real Physical 
Fitness programme for India has not yet been 
planned though it is both urgent and should 
form the foundation of our future strength 
and prosperity. Our new won _ political 
freedom has not freed us from the bonds of 
ignorance, poverty or disease; and yet in- 
dependence demands that we should urgently 
marshal our manpower to the utmost and 
make the best of the political and mental 
resources of our people. In the present 
circumstances of international insecurity, 
despite our determination to maintain peace- 
ful and friendly relations with all nations, 
not only an adequate defence force is neces- 
sary but a large body of reservists must be 
trained and kept. 
ours we are grossly lacking in self-sufficiency 
even in food while the need for increasing 
agricultural production is becoming more 


In so rural a country as 


and more insistent. Our industries have 
grown but yet we have lagged greatly behind 
demands and we have to make a great head- 
way. For overcoming these defects, we need 
manpower; but our people are still handi- 
capped by disease, under-nutrition, insanita- 
tion and improper or insufficient housing; 
and they are held in the fetters of ignorance 
and have lacked, through centuries of doleful 
history, the stimulus for betterment. A 
population so badly diseased, so short-lived, 
so under-fed, so ignorant and superstitious 
and so fatalistic as ours cannot easily be urged 
into efficiency; therefore, the need to muster 
all our available resources for social uplift- 
ment has become pressing. To do this, we 
must first remove the handicaps to fitness 
and then provide the stimulus to perfection. 


Physical Fitness and Health Education 
defined: Their Scope.—Physical Fitness and 
Eealth Education are closely related but 


they are really two different fie!ds of service 
Physical Fitness, which is an aspect of total 
fitness of the body, involves factors other 
than mere physical ailments, such as, the 
prevention of infection and disease, the cor- 
rection of remediable defects, good nutrition, 
motor fitness (or the attainment of strength, 
power, flexibility, endurance, agility and 
balance) and its application to living, as 
gymnastic, athletic and other skills. Physical 
Fitness is also related intimately to the prac- 
tice of wholesome mental hygiene, meant 
for emotional fitness, mental fitness and social 
fitness; and in this way Physical Fitness leads 
also to technical fitness. Physical Fitness 
from the nature of our internal environment, 
our organic condition, which is the sum- 
total of our racial experiences through ages 
and the inter-acting forces of family traits as 
modified from era to era by the changing 
factors of external environment. 


Briefly speaking, Physical Fitness arises 
from sound organic condition and a capa- 
city for skillful and strenuous work over long 
Health Education, on the other 
It is edu- 


periods. 
hand, is an aspect of education. 
cation through a wide variety of experiences 
by which health habits are shaped, health 
attitudes determined and health knowledge 
is extended. Such education may take place 
in the home or community or at School and 
College. Health Education accordingly com- 
prehends something more than instruction 
in health. It includes the wider fields of 
health services and healthful living. In fact, 
Health Education is intimately related to 
our living itself and is therefore all-embrac- 
ing, affecting all phases of our national and 
racial existence. It has three aspects: — 


1. Healthful living in the conditions of 
our environment. 
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2. Health service for appraising the indi- 
vidual’s health status, correction of his 
remediable defects and his protection 
against infection and disease. 


9 


3. Health Instruction. 

Physical Fitness services must be coordina- 
ted with Health Education, if Physical Fitness 
schemes are to succeed. 


Physical Fitness and Health Education in 
the past.—The Physical Fitness and Health 
Education Services, as we now understand 
them, are more or less new to this country. 
In the past, the Physical Fitness programme 
The lack 


of well settled governments necessitated peo- 


was a part of the peoples’ lives. 


ple to Le ever prepared for a life of war or 
self-defence and so the law of the survival of 
the fittest operated. People had to live a 
mentally alert and physically active life 
owing to perceptible and ever-present dangers 
in the environment; and martial activities like 
lance and stick play, sword and dagger play, 
wrestling and a system of gymnastics formed 
an integral part of life and gave the people 
the required fitness. Similarly in matters of 
health, though there was nothing else to help 
but tradition and custom and _ empirical 
knowledge, environmental conditions then 
were comparatively more natural and hence 
more conducive to health than they are 
today; and so, despite the lack of any orga- 
nised systems of literacy and instruction, good 
health habits were inculcated in the guise of 
religious rites and ceremonies and rigorous 
health discipline prevailed in the lives of 
people both at home and in the community. 
This enabled our people to survive despite 
recurrent turmoils and disasters, arising from 
nature and from man. The insidious in- 
fluence of European contact on India and 
the imperceptible slavery into which our 
people were thrown must be held largely 
responsible for the gradual elimination from 
our midst of the good habits by which life 
was once kept effective and strong. We have 
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given up the old and in the new conditions 
of living, we have yet to find adequate sub- 
stitutes in principles suitable to group living. 


Origin of modern Problems of Fitness and 
Health.—Our urban civilization is compara- 
tively a recent growth and the changing life 
in the cities and factories have acted adversely 
upon village life and upset its well defined 
economy and its social discipline. The few- 
ness of people in a village necessitated a care- 
ful adjustment of individual life to group life 
and understanding prevailed though know- 
The urban dweller, self- 
centred and pre-occupied with a calling, has 


ledge was limited. 


forgotten the need to subject his life to the 
group because he cannot see the size of his 
group or its needs; and his knowledge has 
widened but little. Thus, ill-organized and 
unorganized urban and industrial life has 
added to the dangers of our environment. 
Insanitation, poor and inadequate housing, 
insufiicient and infected water-supply, un- 
balanced, unnatural and inadequate foods, 
insufficient scope for activity, want of open 
spaces and the lack of opportunities for train- 
ing in the wise use of leisure, persisting con- 
servatism particularly in relation to maternity 
and child-welfare problems, increasing in- 
cidents of traffic accidents, and industrial 
hazards have all added to the risks and ill- 
health of our people and affected their 
physical fitness. 
blems have now to be faced and they form 
the core of our social services. Most of the 
problems are also sources of adverse expe- 
riences in living but if Health Education 
is to be experience of healthful living, and 
if our Health Services are to prove effective, 
an improvement in the standards of our 
living and in our environmental conditions 
are imperative. 

Problems of Physical Fitness —A Physical 
Fitness programme is largely a Physical Edu- 
cation programme. Vigorous physical acti- 
vities make the largest contribution to fitness 


These environmental pro- 
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through optimum body functioning in situa- 
tions which conduce both “to a strong and 
enduring musculature, skilled coordinations 
and vigorous vital organs,” and “to the 
development of a spirit and attitude which 
will help sustain one when engaged in gruel- 
ling, difficult and monotonous tasks.” Such 
total fitness will increase the capacity of our 
people for work in the defence forces or in 
agriculture and industry. The colossal waste 
we now suffer through the physical inade- 
quacy and ill-health of our labour and 
through early death can also be obviated by 
increased Physical Fitness in the land. 


Its Needs, Contents and Outcomes—A 
good programme of Physical Fitness for the 
nation should comprehend the provision of 
many hours each week of pleasurable big 
muscle activity for every class of people, men 
and women, children and adults, as well rich 
and poor alike in every environment, in the 
villages, towns and cities. The activities 
chosen should be vigorous and calculated to 
stimulate growth, and contribute to and 
maintain strength, endurance, agility, skill, 
competitiveness and team spirit or sports- 
manship. Such activities should, therefore, 
include sports as well as exercises in which 
the recreative element is not so important. 
To arouse interest in those activities, two 
essentials must be satisfied; a nation-wide 
propaganda under suitable leadership must 
be started for the popularisation of games, 
athletics, gymnastics, aquatics, indigenous 
conditioning activities, folk dances and other 
rhythmics. This propaganda must include 
the education of adults in the development 
and maintenance of their own Physical Fit- 
ness, and of parents in the development of 
their children. Provision has to be made 
simultaneously for parks and playgrounds in 
all villages, towns or cities and equipment as 
well as leadership provided for participation 
in Fitness activities under instruction, guid- 
ance and control. 


In the organization of the games and 
sports, due attention must be given to varying 
climatic conditions, age and sex of the parti- 
cipants as well as other cardinal principles 
underlying the development of Physical Fit- 
ness—principles like those recommended 
during the World War II by the United 
States Commision on Education for Develop- 
ing Physical Fitness in College Students. 
These principles as stated in that Report are: 

“1. The principle of use:—That which is 
used, within reason, develops. 

2. The principle of reach:—The indivi- 
dual must push himself gradually to 
new levels of effort. 

3. The principle of time:—It takes con- 
tinous effort extended over protracted 
periods of time to develop strength, 
skill, and endurance. 


4. The principle of rhythm:—Rest must 
alternate with exertion. 

5. The principle of urge: —The individual 
must want to achieve; there must be 
an incentive. 


6. The principle of normal risk: —In any 
worth-while endeavour risks must be 
taken.” 


Fitness programmes to be related to 
National and Social Experience of Progressive 
Countries.—Historically speaking, modern 
Physical Fitness and Health Education pro- 
grammes are a growth of the recent decades. 
In Europe as well as America, interest in the 
people’s welfare as communities or nations 
was aroused only with the beginnings of 
accentuated national consciousness in the 
latter half of the 19th century. This period 
was also coeval with the rapid advancement 
of industries and the urban civilization that 
goes with them. Scientific endeavour parti- 
cularly in the biological fields has also contri- 
buted to the growing interest in human wel- 
fare. Another motive for seeking Physical 


Fitness and good health in the people has 
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been the strengthening forces of democracy 
which will not tolerate suffering, weakness or 
inefficiency. All these forces acted many 
decades ago in the West and two great Wars 
Many 


valuable lessons may be learnt from the ex- 


have augmented these forces greatly. 
perience of these countries of the West, irres- 
pective of the political ideologies inspiring 
them, whatever the group to which they be- 
long, the democratic group like England and 
America or the Totalitarian or Dictatorial 
group like Hitlerite Germany, Fascist Italy 
and Communist Russia. Of the lessons so 
learnt, a few of the more important may 
be listed: 


|. Weakness of any class or pecple is 
fundamental weakness which affects the 
core of the nation. 


2. Diseases in any form must be expensive 
and uneconomic and so must be pre- 
vented through public co-operation. 


. A contented people are the greatest 
allies to peace and internal security 
and so every source of satisfaction must 
be sought for the masses. 


4. Human urges for activity must be both 
difficult and dangerous to suppress and 
so every aid must be given for their 
free and joyous expression in socially 
stimulating situations. 


9. National pride is known to add to 
national strength when wisely directed 
and so it is best to use national great- 
ness as a motive for the attainment of 
health and fitness. 


In India, these forces have begun to 
operate strongly only in recent years, but in 
the midst of the transitional confusion in 
which we now find ourselves through the 
clash of civilizations and warring ideologies, 
the fundamental issues 


an agreement on 


lacing the nation seems to be difficult to 
attain. 


We have, owing to this and other 
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difficulties, to regret that the services which 
tiow function for the fitness and health of 
cur people have not generally been impelled 
by cither the highest motive or even a 
common motive and so a national policy 
in regard to Physical Fitness and Health 
Education is an urgent need. 


Suggestions for a Programme of Fitness. 
1. Institution of a National Board of Physical 
Fitness: Physical Fitness and Health Edu- 
‘ation services which we now have in India 
are still sporadic in most cases or disjointed 
and un-coordinated, without a central policy 
or a central guidance so essential to unified 
progress in any national effort. 
therefore, urge the need as the first essential 
of a concerted effort for the creation of a 


I would, 


Central or National Board of Physical Fitness 
which joint 
auspices of the Government, preferably under 
the joint auspices of the Departments of 
Education, Health, Agriculture, Industry, 
Defence and Information. This Central 
Board of Health should include Central and 
State Directors of Public Health, one Nutri- 
tion Expert, Physical Fitness Experts repre- 
senting State Education Authorities and Uni- 
versities, Industries, Municipal Organizations 
for Recreation, Rural Recreation, and In- 
digenous Systems of Physical Training, re- 


should function under the 


presentatives of All-India Associations con- 
trolling Athletics and the more important 
games like Cricket, Football, Hockey and 
‘Tennis and the Boys Scout and Girl Guide 
Associations, and the Red Cross and Armbu- 
Jance Association. 


2. Survey of Physical Fitness Conditions to 
fe Organised—Determination of the Nature 
ef our People.—A nation-wide survey of local 
ronditions must be initiated so as to deter- 
imine the manner in which each State would 
like to implement programmes of physical 
Fitness and the basis of such programmes. 
\\s Physical Fitness programmes will imply a 
preliminary assessment of the health status 
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of participants, it will be convenient to have 
a Sub-Committee of the Central Board to 
function as the Central Advisory Council on 
Health Education. State Committees model- 
led on the basis of the Central Board may 
also be appointed for the organisation of 
Physical Fitness and Health Education in 
the different States. Regional, District and 
Local Councils should be also organised and 
made to work under the control of State 


Committees 


3. Organization of Propaganda.—To sti- 
mulate general interest in the masses, an 
intensive nation-wide propaganda, such as 
would appeal to both the rural and urban 
populations, must be initiated under the 
auspices of the suggested Board of Physical 
Fitness and the cooperation of other Depart- 
ments and of all State Governments, parti- 
cularly the Departments of Education, 
Health, Industry, Agriculture, and Informa- 
tion, must be obtained for this purpose. Every 
available means of publicity must be utilized. 
The services of professional associations like 
Physical Education Associations and of the 
Olympic Association, Games Federations, 
Scouts and Girl Guides, should also be 
utilized in the propaganda drive for Physical 


Youth Organizations including those of Boy 


Fitness, the Journals of some of these bodies 
being devoted partly for this purpose. Any 
useful propaganda must appeal to the masses 
and therefore, as over 80% of our people 
are still illiterate, considerable emphasis must 
be placed upon visual propaganda, the radio 


and personal contact. 


4. The Provision of Equipment: Need for 
a Five or Ten year plan.—Wherever possible, 
throughout the country, parks and _play- 
grounds must be built, Stadia and gymnasia 
must be constructed, camping centres esta- 
blished, and varied types of games and sports 
must be encouraged and provided for with 
national funds, state subsidies, private endow- 


ments and through co-operative schemes. 


Whether large or small, such organizations 
should be broad-based and democratic. This 
must be particularly stressed because of the 
recent perceptible tendency in this country 
to commercialise sport and place it beyond 
the reach of the common man, thereby 
endangering at the same time the ideals of 
Amateur Sports so necessary to the encourage- 
ment of democratic conduct. Co-opera- 
tion may prove an effective counterblast to 
commercialization. A Five or Ten year plan 
of progress may be drawn up with different 
but coordinated programmes of Physical Fit- 
ness and Health Education for urban and 
rural populations, such programmes varying 
for either groups according to age, sex, 
climate and local conditions. 


5. Training for Leadership.—The success 
of a Physical Fitness programme will depend 
upon the type of leadership provided, as in 
all major group organizations. A Physical 
Fitness programme is essentially a work of 
human rehabilitation and may be described 
as human engineering; and it is done largely 
Such business 
of social betterment must be done by intel- 


through physical activities. 


ligent, educated and adequately trained men 
and women with a capacity for leadership 
and a desire for service. The different 
athletic and games organizaticns in this land 
are beginning to realise this need only just 
now. In a coordinated effort for fitness, 
however, a central scheme of training must 
be initiated whether such training is intended 
for the service of teachers of Physical and 
Health Education in schools and colleges or 
for Physical Fitness specialists or play leaders 
and playground superintendents in_ urban 
and industrial centres. Apart from an All- 
India Institution for Post-Graduate Train- 
ing in Physical Education and for Coaches 
proposed by a Committee of the Government 
of India three years ago, training institutions 
under Government auspices must be insti- 
tuted in all States where such institutions do 
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not now function and their work controlled 
and extended by a central programme. Other 
institutions for training like the College of 
Physical Education run by the Y. M. C. A. 
at Madras may either be taken over by 
Government or controlled and subsidised 
suitably by Government for similar purposes. 
Men so trained can also serve on a Staff of 
Inspectorate and as Teachers in Training 
Colleges. In this connection, I may also 
suggest the institution separately of a quasi- 
official central organization for the guidance 
and control of coaching and the training of 
coaches and youth or boy leaders on the 
model of the Central Council of Physical 
Recreation recently constituted in England. 
Central publicity and propaganda may be 
entrusted to such an institution which will be 
representative of all major sports and fitness 
organizations in the country. Such a Central 
Council should function under the guidance 
of the Central Board of Physical Fitness. 


6. Research.—Side by side with the insti- 
tution of a College of Training for Physical 
citness Leaders, an Institute of Physical Fit- 
ness Research must be constituted so as to 
evolve suitable standards of fitness for this 
country and for devising Fitness Tests. This 
work has been done in extenso in the United 
States and to some extent in England and 
Germany; but no work worth the name has 
been attempted in India for want of real 
experts in the field and of essential equip- 
ment. The basic reason for our belated 
interest is that no one has so far thought of 
these services as essential national needs pre- 
requisite to progress in every important field 
of national endeavour. University Depart- 
ments and Professional Associations of Phy- 
sical Education may cooperate in this effort 
to advance knowledge. A  semi-popular 
journal to publicise findings essential to the 
success of workers in the field must also be 
published from the Research Institute. 
Height, weight and other correlations, 
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strength tests and measurements are some of 
the fields offering ample scope for study. 


7. Contents of Programme to be Pre-deter- 
like 


patriotism still seems to outrun the limits of 


mined.—In a _ country ours, where 
rational thought, the only way to secure pro- 
gress even in the field of fitness is to pre- 
the 
Physical Fitness on a scientific rather than 


determine programme of activities for 


on a parochial basis. A bias for indigenous 
activities may, however, be taken where they 
are considered good and suitable. 

for Physical 


primary responsibility 


Fitness 
for 


8. Responsibility 
Schemes.—-The 
Physical Fitness must vest with the State. A 
nation-wide Physical Fitness programme for 
all classes must be considered impracticable 
under present conditions of financial limita- 
tions, food scarcity, want of trained person- 
nel, lack of equipment, difficulties in securing 
cither medical assistance or public coopera- 
tion. Initial schemes must be confined to 
schools and colleges, industrial labour and, if 
possible, to all people between the ages of 
12 and 20. 
be done by unsuitable leaders, to start with, 


As more harm than good will 


capable teachers of schools and colleges, civic 
leaders of suitable age in panchayats and 
municipalities may at first be given guidance 
at short courses in Physical Fitness methods, 
and trained to handle physical fitness classes 
with the aid of graduate physical education 
teachers. It may be a good idea to use for a 
few hours each week all teachers of Physical 
Education in schools and colleges for Physical 
the 
public, such services being cither honorary or 
Good use may be 
made of existing private fitness organizations 
and they may be instructed in the right means 
of this service. 
comprehensive programme may be extended 
to every part of the country under State 
control. As for finance, a system of grant- 
in-aid or subsidy by Central or Provincial 


Fitness programmes connected with 


carrying an honorarium. 


Gradually, a concerted and 
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authorities must be devised. Wherever pos- 
sible, all local organizations may be built on 
the co-operative basis with the two-fold 
objective, Physical Recreation and Physical 
Fitness Propaganda must precede the 
programme. 


Need to distinguish Physical Fitness from 
similar efforts—Coordination of Physical 
Fitness scheme with Games and Sports 
Organizations.—These suggestions are sub- 
mitted in the belief that the services which 
we now have--like State or All-India Olym- 
pic and Games Associations, State Boards of 
Physical Education (of which there are very 
few), private organizations for Physical Edu- 
cation or for indigenous Physical Activities, 
Recreational Organizations associated with 
Indigenous and Social Clubs, Boy Scout and 
Girl Guide Associations—are all organiza- 
tions which contribute to fitness but indirect- 
ly. Games and Athletics do not necessarily 
lead to fitness. A fitness programme must, 
as already indicated, imply for the individual 
freedom from defects and disease, or the 
dispusition to disease, good nutrition, sound 
habits of hygiene conducive to personal and 
social fitness, motor and sensory fitness and 
athletic skills—all of which can only be 
secured by a wisely integrated and well- 
planned programme of varied activities 
calculated to produce agility, strength, speed, 
power, endurance, flexibility and coopera- 
tion. Physical Fitness programmes have 
fitness as objective and they should not be 
confounded with isolated schemes of games 
and exercises. 


Health Education—An adjunct to Physical 
Fitness—Now let me turn to Health Edu- 
cation which is an essential adjunct to the 
Physical Fitness service. As lack of health 
consciousness, colossal poverty and wide- 
spread ignorance have rendered difficult the 
problems of personal and environmental 
hygiene, to gain public cooperation and sup- 
port for a hygienic way of life, Health Edu- 


‘ation must first be given to people. Health 
Education should be directed to produce 
knowledge, attitude and habits of health 
Health Education has been tried in two 
regions of our social life, the school and the 
general public. But though Health Educa- 
ion must be sound healthful living or ex- 
yxerience, neither physiologically nor psy- 
chologically have school conditions been con- 
lucive to healthful living. School environ- 
nent, school buildings, conditions of class- 
oom experience relating to discipline, indi- 
vidual differences, punishment, hygiene, 
chool organization pertaining to the school 
lay, home work, rest and relaxation, are still 
‘ar from satisfactory. This is not surprising 
ns education is still in the throes of a tragic 
reglect or of adventurous experimentation 
(Il-paid teachers, overcrowded schools and 
nsanitary surroundings can hardly produce 
he perfect physique or the ideal citizen. 


School Health Education in India: Its 
short-comings.—Further, teachers are hardly 
jualified either by training or even by atti- 
tude for teaching so important and so essen- 
tial a subject. They are also rarely in a 
position to assist at Health Examinations, or 
to locate defects or to differentiate children 
from the point of view of health. In most 
States, Medical Examination of school 
pupils is not compulsory and health know- 
ledge has been imparted by the inclusion 
of a few ill-written sections on Physiology 
or Hygiene or Sanitation in elementary texts 
on general science or in similar books. Such 
instruction is not generally begun at the 
proper stage in the elementary school. Ac- 
cordingly, we have practically no systematic 
health records as there are in English or 
American schools or of other school going 
children of Western countries to show what 
physical defects and handicaps are met with 
during school education. In_ progressive 
western countries, children are regarded as 
treasures of the future; and their nutrition, 
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health and growth are, therefore, matters 
for serious consideration both by the Govern- 
ment and the people. Different types of 
Child Health Organizations are a common 
feature of social service in American and 
European countries, and parent cooperation 
in this effort is comparatively easy there to 
obtain. In India, our erstwhile slavery, our 
poverty, our consequent indifference to social 
defects, our ignorance and our sufferings 
and diseases have made us blind to the crying 
needs and so we continue to kill our children 
in kindness or subject them to life-long 
misery through neglect of preventable defects. 
Not only do we lack health services in schools 
but in instructional methods and contents of 
the curriculum even; we have greatly lagged 
behind needs. In the teaching of Health, 
it is necessary to see that our purpose and 
aims are derived from our experiences so 
that the ultimate goal of education and 
health may be the same—the enrichment of 
life according to a democratic idea. Health 
instruction has not so far been calculated 
to help the school pupils even to adapt their 
lives to new conditions. Only then can 
Health Education become an integral part 
of education, whether in school or public life. 
Methods of health instruction should be 
suitably varied according to need and 
properly correlated with school life through 
advice, health clubs, posters and exhibits, 
demonstrations, and pageants, 
motion pictures and the radio and parental 
cooperation. Pupils must also work with the 
teacher in the solution of problems and in 
the use of knowledge and the development 
of health skills. Periodically objective tests 
should decide progress. In health teaching, 
the teacher’s own health is of fundamental 
importance. 

Suggestions for improvements in School 
Health Education —Our health services must 
improve so as to satisfy these needs but to 
show what has been done let me quote here 
what the Bhore Committee has said: “The 


excursions 
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low standards of personal and environmental 
hygiene met with in many schools are such 
as to forbid our easy acceptance that all is 
well. These low standards lead to the con- 
clusion that something is wrong with the 
content of the syllabi and the method of 
teaching hygiene both in training institutions 
for teachers and in schools for children.” 

Provision for Health Instruction and 
Health Services——For the improvement of 
the health of our school children I may make 
the following suggestions: — 


1. Local Education authorities in each 
State must be required to undertake a 
detailed survey of school buildings and their 
environment and institute minimum stand- 
ards as pre-requisite to recognition. Hygienic 
buildings and equipment must be insisted 
upon according to the latest standards. 


2. For health service, health examination 
and the maintenance of health records must 
be made compulsory in all schools from the 
elementary school to the University and the 
cost of such service must be met partly by 
a fee from the students, and partly by special 
subsidies. As part of health service, nutri- 
tional needs must be met wherever possible, 
and, for school children, free milk supply 
and midday lunch should be _ provided. 
Adequate drinking water facilities should 
also be provided. 


3. Even if clinics for special conditions 
and for follow-up work cannot be thought 
of, owing to present limitations of finance 
and of health and medical presonnel, health 
records will have a value in revealing the 
nature and extent of the prevailing and pre- 
ventable defects; and slight defects and small 
handicaps can be remedied by local medical 
cooperation. But I may be pardoned for 
stating here that the cost of medical advice 
in this country is out of all proportion to our 
standards of living. Medical men must be 
made to realize that their professional edu- 
cation is obtained at a high cost to the 
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Government—-the tax payer, and there can 
I 


of fees levied by practitioners openly or 


© no justification for forbidding the scale 


secretly. It is not likely that school clinics 
will be built out of cooperative schemes; 
and until State Health Insurance is effected 
as in England, our school medical services 
must continue to be a serious problem. As 
in America, where inexpensive family schemes 
of medical services are offered by local orga- 
nizations, our medical men may jointly orga- 
nize cheap clinical services within the limited 
resources of local conditions. 

Syllabus and Training.—For purposes of 
health instruction, a grade to grade health 
syllabus applicable to all schools in the 
country should be framed and published for 
sale at a nominal cost as is done in the case 
of such syllabi in England and the United 
States. The Health Syllabus should be 
included as an essential part of all training 
courses for teachers. Wherever possible, a 
medical officer who is in charge of health 
service may also direct health instruction 
but the actual instruction should be done 
by the classroom teachers. In view of the 
insufficiency of available medical personnel, 
I would recommend that physical education 
teachers should have charge of Health In- 
struction following the American example, 
but in this case, I consider that there is a 
need to widen the s« ope of training in Health 
Education. Graduate teachers of Physical 
Education should be employed in all schools; 
and every cffort must be made by Universities 
to introduce Degree Courses in Health and 
Physical Education to extend the Physical 
Fitness and Health Education programme. 
State authorities in education should compel 
the appointment of properly qualified men. 

Public Health Education.—Altogether the 
same sad story is to be told of our attempts 
at public health education. Since the time 
responsibility for public health became fully 
vested in 1935 in provinces, Public Health 
Departments have generally organized special 


health propaganda through Health Weeks 
Baby Weeks, Periodical Exhibitions parti- 
cularly at fairs and festivals, Educative 
Posters and Pamphlets, Illustrated Health 
Talks and Radio Talks or Demonstrations 
and sometimes through special Touring 
Motor Vans. The Bhore Committee speaks 
highly of the services rendered by the Rural 
Reconstruction Department and the Co- 
operative Department in the Punjab villages 
but yet we must feel sad to read in that same 
report that “in no Province has Health Edu- 
cation come up to the standards reached in 
the more advanced countries.” 

Need to overcome Environmental Limita- 
tion in Health Education.—I consider this a 
modest statement of our short-comings. In 
a country so large as ours and for a popula- 
tion so grossly illiterate, ignorant and super- 
stitious, propaganda by pamphlets or even by 
posters must have a limited value; and until 
recently the motive for Government efforts 
was also suspected with the consequence that 
much of the good that was attempted would 
appear to have been overlooked not only 
because it was new but through a misunder- 
standing of their purpose. This apart, as I 
have insistently pointed out, health education 
is not the mere instruction as it has been, 
but experience and service; and we do not 
have the personnel needed for effective 
Health Service, as the striking data provided 
by the Bhore Committee and our Annual 
Health Reports will show in respect of the 
number of doctors and public health workers 
we have in this country. Experience in 
living is a matter intimately related to 
standards of existence and in this matter ou 
national misfortunes have added to the 
difficulties of betterment. Scarcity of essen- 
tial goods particularly in food material and 
want of education have led people to misuse 
inflated money rather than profit by it. Any 
efforts at Health Education can according] 
be fruitful only if the general education of 


the people, which affects both attitude and 
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standards of living, is simultaneously 


advanced. Though in recent years public 
health measures for prevention have been 
rapidly extended so as to bring us nearer to 
the levels of sufficiency, public cooperation 
school health 


slow to obtain. 


even in education has been 

Sugvestions for Improvement in Public 
Health 
I am at a loss to know what can be done to 


Health 


but I may venture upon a few suggestions 


Education.—In these circumstances, 


make effective our Public Services 
for what they are worth: 

1) For urban and industrial health, Civic 
Welfare Societies must be organized with a 
view to imparting knowledge in the first 
instance to civic leaders who must be spread 
or distributed through every section of the 
population and through every street and 
ward. The assistance of Organizations for 
Health like the Red Cross and St. John’s 
Association, Boys Scouts and Girl Guides 
must be obtained for such 
arousing health consciousness. 


2) Municipalities and Corporations must 


education for 


increase amenities for health experience, 
especially through added facilities, such as, 
a) for the purshase of the right type of 
food at convenient centres and at proper 
prices and for the free supply of milk to 
poor children and expectant mothers and 
of free midday lunch for school children, (b) 
in public conveniences connected with an 
ideal and up-to-date sanitary system of water 
supply, drainage and waste disposal, (c) for 
preventive medical service including modern 
aids for maternity and child-welfare, (d) 
in parks and playgrounds at different centres, 
adequate in number and extent to the needs 
of population according to modern standards 
and calculated to encourage the wise use 
of leisure, (e) for special Health and Safety 
First propaganda along with that of health 
service, through a department which may 
know more of local needs than a general 
department of public health propaganda. 
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These suggestions will only augment the 


existing services and are nothing new. I 


state them because limitations of finance 
continue to cramp our health effort every- 
where; but municipalities have yet to learn 
to make good use of commercial opportuni- 
ties to augment income without sacrifice 
of civic interests. 

Coordination of Health Education with 
non-official and other Organizations.—In the 
U. S. A., apart from official propaganda for 
Health Education which is conducted largely 
by the office of Education and Children’s 
sureau, many types of non-official Organiza- 
tions contribute to the service. Among pro- 
fessional the Medical 


Association, State and other smaller medical 


societies, American 
societies have rendered significant service. 
The American Association of School Phy- 
sicians are also said to have done magnifi- 


cent work in this field since 1927. Many 
charitable foundations like the Rockfeller 
Foundation do similar work. Health and 


Welfare Organizations like the Red Cross 
and the Rotary Clubs in that country co- 
operate with official endeavour; and parent- 
teacher organizations also help. Many com- 
mercial organizations connected with good 
distribution or Insurance or ancillary medical 
service have used a health motive and ex- 
tended the cause of Health Education in- 
directly to augment their business. The 
services of many of these organizations are 
coordinated with Local or State Health 
Councils; and the National Health Council 
has served as the coordinating body for all 
National Organisations for Public health 
service. Such services as these can with 
profit be emulated in the country as our 
efforts at general education become increas- 
ingly effective. But, at present, apart from 
the coordination of the Departments of 
Health Education, Industries, and Defence, 
there is little else we can look forward to in 
any effort to initiate comprehensive Physical 
Fitness and Health Education schemes. 








RECOMMENDATIONS OF FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION 


“Health Services & Social Welfare” 


Chairman: Dr. P. V. Cherian, in whose 
absence due to indisposition, 
the Hon’ble Dr. Jivraj N. 
Mchta Presided. 

Secretary: Dr. A. S. Raj, Lucknow. 

Recorder: Dr. P. S. Sambandam, Ashok 
Vihar, Madras. 


Subject A: ‘Health Insurance and Medical 
Services’ 
The conference recommends: 


1, that the Employees’ State Insurance 
Act is a step in the right direction and 
Governments should take all possible 
action to enforce it as early as possible ; 

2. that the modern scientific system of 
medicine be followed in giving relief 
to workers under the Employees’ State 
Insurance Act; 

3. that the introduction of the Employees’ 
State Insurance Act should in no way 
lesson the attention paid to measures 
necessary for the improvement of Public 
Health in the country and that a larger 
portion of public funds should be spent 
on such measures than is being done 
at present; 

4. that increasing attention be paid to the 
development of Industrial Medicine 
and Hygiene so as to eliminate, as: far 
as possible, health hazards to industrial 
workers and to provide better condi- 
tions or work in factories; 


i) 


that to implement the Employees’ State 
Insurance Act whole time medical 
officers be utilized as far as possible and 
that only under exceptional circumst- 
ances where this is not possible, resort 
be made to the panel system. 


Subject: B: ‘Physical Fitness and Health 


The 
Be 


Education’ 


conference recommends: — 


that a National Board for Physical Fit- 
ness and Education should be appointed 
by the Union Government and corres- 
ponding Boards by the State Govern- 
ments; 


that the programme of sports, games, 
athletics and camping be promoted and 
be given an Indian bias with and in- 
creasing attention be paid on the orga- 
nization of Indian TeamGames, which 
generally cost very little and inculcate 
high sense of discipline and coordina- 
tion of physical and mental faculties; 


that the programme of Physical fitness 
should include asanas, pranayama and 
yogic exercises under expert advice; 


that health education be provided on 
the widest possible basis so as to in- 
clude instruction through such channels 
as publications and audio-visual edu- 
cation and formal teaching as well as 
through the inculcation of healthy 
habits by the provision of necessary 
facilities and training of children and 
adults to make full use of them; 


that a more comprehensive scheme of 
medical examination of students with 
provision for the treatment and follow- 
up of defects discovered be promoted; 
and 


that compulsory games and recreational 
programmes be introduced in schools 
and colleges. 
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Section III 





THE UNIVERSITY AND NATIONAL SOCIAL SERVICES 
ROLE OF UNIVERSITIES IN SOCIAL SERVICES 
Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao 


(Chairman) 


I am grateful to you for the honour you 
have done me in inviting me to preside over 
your sectional meeting on “The University 
I take it 
that your action is really a tribute to the 


and National Social Services’. 
University of Delhi which has been the first 
among up a 
Faculty of Social Sciences and to institute a 
Master’s degree in Social Work. As one 
who had some share in both these actions 
of Delhi University and was elected the first 
Dean of its Faculty of Social Sciences, I feel 
entitled to be amongst to-day and 
take part in your deliberations, though I do 
not think I deserve the honour of presiding 
over the same. 


Indian Universities to set 


you 


I propose to discuss the subject allotted 
1o me under three heads. I first want to 
deal briefly with the question of what Nation- 
al Social Services are. Next, I want to dis- 
cuss the connection of the University as such 
with the formation, maintenance and ex- 
pansion of these services. 
to discuss the really vital question of the role 
of Universities in India with regard to our 
National Social Services. 


Finally, I want 


Now, Social Services constitute a com- 
prehensive phrase, the connotation of which 
could be co-extensive with all aspects of the 
nation’s life. Indeed, the purpose of living 
itself is social service. However, in the con- 
text of this Conference, Social Services mainly 
relate to the responsibility which society has 
for assisting and serving those of its sections 
which, due to natural or other reasons, 
whether of heredity or of environment, are 
not able to look after themselves without such 
This responsibility is both collec- 


assistance. 





tive and individual on the part of the 
members of the society in question; and the 
fulfilment of this responsibility requires not 
only the creation and maintenance of the ap- 
propriate psychological consciousness on the 
part of the society but also the creation and 
maintenance of appropriate organisational 
channels; such organisational channels should 
consist not merely of agencies financed and 
operated by Government but must also in- 
clude agencies set up, operated and indeed 
even financed, by the volntary action of men 
and women of goodwill coming together in 
the fulfilment of their social responsibilities. 
Thus, National Social Services pre-suppose 
on the part of the community, especially on 
the part of the persons who man the political, 
social, economic and cultural services of the 
community, an abiding, knowledgeable and 
purposive awareness of the obligation which 
every individual bears to the society of which 
he is a constituent unit. Secondly, this con- 
sciousness should result in the establishment 
of agencies, both governmental and volunt- 
ary, which will make a scientific study of the 
problems of the poor and the handicapped 
and will take action to help them to over- 
come their handicaps and rise to their full 
stature as developed human beings. It is 
obvious that such agencies, whether they 
are voluntary or governmental, cannot func- 
tion with any efficiency unless they are man- 
ned by persons who not only possess the 
sentiment for social service but also the 
ability and necessary training for converting 
this sentiment into concrete and_ helpful 
action. There are many fields that need to 
be covered by such social services. Amongst 
them I should like to mention some of the 
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Thus the handicapped in 


society nec d the assistance of organised social 


more important 


ervices; the deaf, the dumb, the lame and 
the blind, all constitute sections which re- 
quire special training to enable them to over- 
come their sense of inferiority and be able 
not only to earn their own living but also 
to play a fruitful role in society. Then there 
is a whole class of economically weak such 
as the old, the unemployed, the destitute, 
widows, orphans, ectc., who need special 
attention. Then again there are the un- 
fortunate sections of society which, due to 
some reason or other, have managed to fall 
outside either or both the legal and social 
pale of respectability, such as criminals, pro- 
stitutes and other psychological misfits. There 
is also the numerically large but somewhat 
special field of juvenile delinquency. A some- 
what different but equally important field 
which requires the assistance of organised 
social service is that of adult illiteracy. There 
is also the whole group of problems connected 
with children, not only the children who 
are physically or economically handicapped 
but also the children who are socially or 
culturally or psychologically handicapped, 
even the children who are handicapped 
because of the unfortunate relationships 
which exist between their parents. Indeed, 
I for one would attach the greatest amount 
of importance to the problem of the building 
up of the children of the country, not only 
because they constitute the greatest treasure 
of the nation but also because they present 
the one field of social service where one 
could almost be certain of securing fruitful 
results. I am conscious of the fact that I 
have not covered more than a portion of 
the vast field needing the attention of trained 
social workers and the operation of organised 
agencies of social service; I believe however, 
I have said enough to show the vastness 
and variety of the field that is covered by 
the comprehensive term ‘National Social 
Services’. 


I shall now turn to discuss the relationship 
of the University to the National Social 
Services. It seems to me that the Universit, 


has a fundamental role to play both i: 


helping to create the appropriate psycho- 
logical awareness on the part of the com- 
munity of its responsibility for social services, 
as also in training the men and women 
who will have to man the agencies of social 
service. The rationale of the first respon- 
sibility that I have mentioned, viz., to help 
to create the consciousness of individual and 
collective responsibility for social service 
needs no elaborate proving. Universities 
in the modern world help to disseminate 
An essential part of the 
education that one gets at a University is, 


the right values. 


or at any rate should be, the development 
of the individual’s ethical personality, the 
instilling in him of the spirit of discrimina- 
tion amongst values, and the evolution in 
him of the desire to regulate his own action 
in the light of the right values. If this is 
so, it becomes essential for University educa- 
tion as such to include in its content material 
appropriate to the arousing in the individual 
of a sense of social consciousness and of 
the moral imperative inherent in social 
responsibility. Not only do Universities have 
thus an important role to play in permeat- 
ing the whole of society with the importance 
of having a sense of right values and there- 
fore of inculcating a sense of social responsibi- 
lity, but they have also an even more im- 
portant role in as much as most of what may 
be called the leaders of the community in its 
various sectors go through the Universities 
Thus, civil servants, businessmen, lawyers, 
doctors, teachers, these and other key classes 


of society whose ideas and action determine 
the real value content of the society in which 
they function pass through the Universitics 
and get their training from them. Even more 
important than the consciousness of social 
responsibility on the part of individuals in 
community as such is the consciousness ol 
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P social responsibility on the part of these 
leaders of society; for these leaders not only 
set the tone of social thinking and therefore 
of social behaviour, but they also in their 
and the 
to advance or deter the formation, 


‘ daily work administration have 
powe! 
maintenance and expansion of the agencies 
) for social service, both voluntary and govern- 
mental. A civil servant occupying a key 
position in government, if only he has the 
) 1 


ngnht 





attitude to social service, can do a 


i 


great deal not merely in extending the field 
of governmental social services but also in 
making them function more efficiently; simi- 
larly a doctor or a lawyer or a teacher or a 
| businessman, if he has the right attitude to 
| social service, can play a significant part not 

only in the formation but also in the efficient 

working of the numerous voluntary agencies 
j that are so necessary for dealing with the 
vast and varied problems requiring the atten- 
tion of organised social service. Therefore, 
I would state it as my personal belief that 
every University has the duty of inculcating 
ir all its pupils, whether they are studying 
for Arts or for Science, for Engineering or 
for Agriculture, for Medicine or for Techno- 
logy, a spirit of social service, an understan- 
ding of social problems and an acceptance 
this should 


be done is obviously a question to which 


of social responsibility. How 





there can be no single or dogmatic answer. 


Much will depend upon the individual 
circumstances and the degree of social 
growth of the countries concerned. I would 


like to suggest, however, the following ways 
which, in my opinion, could prove useful 
in enabling Universities to fulfil the respon- 
sibility which, I think, is rightly theirs in 
the field of National Social Services. 

Thus I think all courses taught in Univer- 
sities, be it Arts, Science, Medicine, Enginee- 
ring, Commerce, Technology or Fine Arts, 
must include a paper on what may broadly 
be described as Problems’. Such 
a paper, in my opinion, should give a descrip- 


‘Social 
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tion of the 


major problems in society the 


tackling of which requires social assistance ; 
this paper should also include a description 
of the main trends of the manner in which 
this problem has been tackled in different 
countries by way of socia)] legislation, and of 
organisation, both governmental and volun- 
services. In addition, the 
the 
these facts to the individual problems of the 


tary, of social 


paper may also indicate relevance of 


country concerned. 


Secondly, I think that Universities should 
introduce a certain measure of practical 
social work, or at any rate, practical acquaint- 
ance with the realities of social problems as a 
compulsory part of the studies and training 
that their pupils have to undergo, irrespective 
of what particular subject they are studying 
or what particular profession they are pre- 
paring themselves for. 


Thirdly, I think Universities ought to en- 
courage the formation of University Scttle- 
ments, the establishment of University on 
College Hostels in surroundings which will 
bring to the daily notice of its inmates the 
immensity and the reality of the social pro- 
blem and 
their time 
tackle one 
of this problem. 


induce them to spend a part of 
doing something themselves to 
or other of the different aspects 
Fourthly, I think Universities should 
organise extra-mural activities which will 
involve co-operation both of its staff and 
its students in different fields of social service 
which will bring its members in direct con- 
tact with social reality and also give them 


an opportunity to contribute their own 
little mite to the solution of the social 
problem. In particular, I think, Universities 


ought to take the lead in organising seminars, 
group meetings and conferences that will 
be devoted both to a study and discussion 
of the different aspects of society which 
require the assistance of organised social 
services. 
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I am sure there are many other ways as 
well in which Universities can help to 
promote the creation of an appropriate 
social consciousness both in the community 
and its leaders; all that I have done is to 
draw your attention to some of the ways 
in which this can be done 

The other and almost equally important 
responsibility of the University lies, in my 
judgement, in the sphere of training the 
social workers who will operate the various 
organised agencies for the imparting of social 
service. I am convinced that an academic 
background and the opportunities for both 
the awareness and the unfolding of perso- 
nality that University education offers is as 
useful and indeed even more necessary in 
the case of social workers than it is in the 
case of other professional workers, such as 
lawyers, doctors, teachers, civil servants and 
the like 


macy of the somewhat obscurantist opinion 


I fail to see, therefore, the legiti- 


which I have sometimes heard expressed, 
viz. that a social worker has to be a practical 
person and should, therefore, be free from 
the unpractical influence of University 
Indeed I totally deny the legi- 


timacy of this dichotomy that is sought to 


education. 


be drawn between theory and _ practice. 
Especially do I deny in the case of social 
work, for I think the social worker even 
more than other workers has to learn to live 
in society, get rid of his angularities, acquire 
the spirit of understanding and learh the 
art of compromise. For this the University 
is a good training school and even if the 
University offers nothing else, I would urge 
the importance of social workers having a 
University training. In actual fact it is not 
merely the general benefits of University 
education which make it important that 
training in social work should be linked up 
with the University. A competent social 


worker requires training and academic 


discipline in certain subjects which are best 
fitted to be imparted through Universities. 


Thus a good social worker should have 
adequate and up to-date understanding of 
subjects like Social and Political Institutions, 
Social Economics, Social Psychology, Social 
Administration and Community Organisa- 
tion. In addition of course, the social 
worker must undoubtedly do considerab) 
practical work, and have a much greater 
contact with social realities than a student 
of Social Sciences who mercly wants to 
qualify as a civil servant or a teacher. | 
believe that the University of Delhi, in the 
Master’s degree in Social Work which it 
has instituted, has paid the right share of 
attention both to the academic and practical 
aspects of the study and discipline which 
is necess.ry for a social worker; and I would 
commend to this Conference the example 
set by my University. I deplore the isolation 
of Institutes imparting training in social 
work from the general run of University 
life as also from the rigours of University 
discipline. I think training of social workers 
is as much a part of the responsibility of 
the Universities as training of workers for 
other professions such as Medicine, Law 
and Education. 

Thus Universities have indeed a great 
role to play in regard to the formation, 
maintenance and expansion of the social 
services. sy permeating the community 
with the consciousness of social responsibi- 
lity, Universities help to create the atmos- 
phere for the formation both by government 
and by voluntary organisations of the ap- 
propriate agencies for the imparting of 
social services; by permeating the leaders 
of the community who pass through the 
University portals not only with the spirit 
of social consciousness but also by giving 
them real and intimate contact with social 
reality, Universitics can help both in the 
efficient working as well as in the expansion 
of the activities of agencies, both govern- 
mental and voluntary, for social services; 


and by training social workers, Universities 
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will help not only to man these Institutions 
of Social Services, but also give them leader- 
ship possessed of imagination, discipline and 
initiative, which will help to expand the 
realm of the nation’s social services. 

I now turn to the last of the three topics 
I set out to discuss, viz. the application of 
what I have said so far to conditions in our 
country. If any country requires social 
services, it is India. For India has a multi- 
tude of diverse and difficult social problems 
and counts amongst its citizens a vast number 
of the handicapped, the poor and the desti- 
tute. If there is one nation more than any 
other nation, the bulk of whose wealth rests 
in its children and at the same time where 
the least scientific attention is given to the 
development of this wealth, it is this country 
of India to which both you and I belong. 
The existence of untouchability, the presence 
of primitive tribes, the large number of 
backward classes, the dominaace of supersti- 
tion and the psychological monstrosities that 
clog social relationships and hamper social 
sndeavour, the vast number of refugees both 
in the east and in the west, all these are 
facts the existence of which in India cannot 
be denied. Nor can you deny the challenge 
that the existence of these facts makes to 
the social conscience of the Indian comm- 
unity or the importance of organising Social 
Services to meet this challenge. If then I 
need say no more to emphasise the impor- 
tance of forming, maintaining and expand- 
ing the social services in India, I am sure 
I need say even less on the importance of 
getting the Universities in this country to 
play their rightful role in regard to these 
services. I think it is a sad fact that so far 
little or nothing has been done by Univer- 
sities in India in recognition of their responsi- 
bility in the field of social services. The 
psychological distance between the town and 
the village is greater in India than it is in 
any other part of the civilized world, even 
as the distance between University educa- 
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tion and social reality is greater in this 
country than it is anywhere else. The 
recent craze for specialisation that has 
invaded Indian Universities has still further 
snapped the tender link that existed between 
University education and cultivation of the 
social conscience. It is imperative, therefore, 
that Universities in India should frankly and 
consciously recognise their responsibility both 
for creating the necessary atmosphere for 
the formation and expansion of social 
services and for training the workers who 
will man these services and operate them 
with efficiency. I can do no more than 
commend to Universities in India some of 
the concrete suggestions that I have made a 
little earlier in the address when discussing 
the role of the University as such in rela- 
tion to National Social Services. I would, 
however, like particularly to emphasise the 
importance of University Settlements in 
Indian villages as well as in working class 
areas; here is a field where we have done 
nothing whereas the need to do something 
has been greater than anywhere else. I 
would also urge on Universities in India to 
include as a compulsory subject in all courses 
of studies offered by them a paper on ‘Social 
Problems’. I would also commend to them 
the example set by the University of Delhi 
for recognising both the importance and the 
dignity of the profession of Social Work and 
offering facilities for training social workers 
within the discipline of a University edu- 
cation. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have done. I will 
conclude by reiterating once again my belief 
that the test of national culture and civiliza- 
tion is the extent to which the nation is aware 
of its social conscience and responds by prac- 
tical an conercte action to the call of this 
social comstience. Judged by this test I 
cannot confess to a feeling of happiness or 
of pride in the present state of our country. 
For this the guiguasy responsibility rests not 
on the civil servant or the politician, not 
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even on the businessman or the professiona| 
worker, but on the Universities which have 
hitherto totally ignored the relevance of 
social service to University education. If 
our Universities become conscious of their 
social responsibility and if they will play 
their appropriate role both in permeating 


the community and its leaders with the spirit 
of social service and in offering facilities for 
training the social workers who can man and 
operate the organisational channels through 
which this spirit of social service will find 
expression, I am sure the Universities in 
India will have done well by the country . 
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UNIVERSITY EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL WORK 


(Miss) Dorotuy Moses 


With rights go responsibilities. Nowhere 
does this truism apply more appropriately 
than in our own country today. As the dust 
and heat of battle subsides and the noise of 
victories celebrated grow fainter, then only 
does the real job begin, the realisation of 
those objectives which had demanded the 
many sacrifices and sufferings that usually 
accompany any struggle. The last three 
years since India has gained her independence 
have given her time enough to take a sober 
view of the magnitude of the tasks that lie 
ahead and the responsibilities that rest on 
the shoulders of all those who are striving to 
create a new India out of the old. This 
awareness is visible in every field of study 
and activity today and many are the sugges- 
tions offered for the solution of the prolems 
that face us. Some exhibit a tendency to 
think that India’s greatness lies in her past 
achievements and that the only methods of 
solving our present problems is to search for 
the answers in what our ancestors said and 


did. 


It is a matter of great hope, however, for 
India’s future that not all think in this 
manner; for progressive forces are also at 
work. That life is dynamic and what holds 
good for today may not hold good for tomor- 
row is also being accepted in India, almost 
as one of the unchangeable laws of the Uni- 
verse. This has resulted in a feverish quest 
for new solutions of our age-old problems of 
poverty, ignorance and ill-health. Having 
once accepted the fact of social change, 
deliberate efforts to influence it for the 
advancement of human welfare and more 
harmonious human relations are being made 
by those possessed of such enlightenment. 


One of the most promising products of 
such thinking has been the Report of the 
University Education Commission 1948-49, 





which analyses with great courage the weak- 
ness of our whole system of education and 
in their recommendations shows some depth 
of vision in their understanding of the 
functions of their goals and ideals and 
the means of achieving such ends. In read- 
ing through it carefully, one gets the impres- 
sion that the authors have somehow not fully 
comprehended the utility of some of the 
new Social Sciences in which much research 
is still being done. This had influenced them 
to deal with certain new fields of knowledge 
and practice with scant courtesy. To illust- 
rate this, I take the field of Social Work or 
Human Relations, which has been wrongly 
discussed under Industrial Relations, since 
this forms only a part, even if it is a very 
important part, of the whole field of Human 
Relations, and for whose advancement, the 
new and a fast developing profession of 
Social Work is concentrating all its efforts. 

I attribute this weakness of the Report to 
the fact that the members of the Commission 
may have been more inclined to stress the 
fundamentals of knowledge and the res- 
ponsibilities of the Universities in not only 
preserving it but also in its dissemination. 
Besides, Indian Universities were partly to 
blame in not having provided them with 
illustrations, where on their own initiative, 
they had experimented with the teaching and 
development of the Applied Social Sciences. 
For, at the time the Report was being 
written, the Delhi University was still con- 
sidering whether they should affiliate the 
Delhi School of Social Work, the first full- 
fledged institution of its kind to seek the 
sponsorship of a University, Before it, the 
Calcutta Universi sponsoring with 
the help of the I ls Association, 
a course on La : which, as I 
have said before, ig only one of the fields that 
go to compose the very complex field of 
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Human Relations. The existence of this 
University course may have been chiefly 
responsible for the members of the Univer- 
sity Commission, ignoring other fields of 


social problems for University study. 


As I write this paper, my mind goes back 
to 1947-48 when the authorities of the Delhi 
School of Social Work approached the Delhi 
University with well-prepared arguments, 
proving that the subjects of study in that 
Institution were worthy of recognition by the 
University for the award of an M. A. Degree 
in Social Work. When we won and received 
the hard fought for sponsorship of our courses 
of study by the same University, I felt that 
we owed much of our victory to the earlier 
struggles of our Western colleagues who had 
fought the same battle many years ago in 
Western Universities. Their success in get- 
ting themselves established and taken for 
granted in well-known Universities, provided 
us with certain invisible arguments which 
we utilized with as much force in a similar 
situation. 


Indian Universities, when they are loathe 
to recognise the study of subjects that aim 
to teach certain skills and techniques along 
with the theory involved, keeping the em- 
phasis mainly on the practical and functional 
aspects of such a study, are only repeating 
the earlier struggles, that I have just men- 
tioned. For, to the traditional minded group 
in any University, Universities are just a 

ciety of scholars whose main aim is to pur- 
sue truth for its own sake. To them the 
attainment of wisdom which such pursuit 
gives is much higher than that achieved by 
the study of the practical arts and hence the 
University has to be guarded jealously against 
an intrusion by barbarians who, if they were 
to have their way, would soon bring the 
University down to the level of the market- 
place and involve it in the mundane affairs 
of ordinary men and the masses. No greater 
sacrilege than this could be imagined by 


them. If left alone they would make Uni- 
versities echo and re-echo with cries similar 
to that, taken up by a certain group of 
mathematicians to whom legend ascribes, as 
thunderously applauding to the toast “Here’s 
to the Higher Mathematics, may they never 
be of any use.” 


This attitude lies in the historical connec- 
tion of higher education which Universities 
imparted, with the upper social classes, who 
did no work; hence the notion, that know- 
ledge was above practi e. In their minds, it 
was connected with lofty ideals and with 
speculation as to the ends and purposes of life 
but not the means for achieveing these ends. 
The rigour with which this idea has been 
developed and held in Indian Universities 
also, is mainly due to our caste-system and 
tc our past tendency to look on manual 
labour as inferior and even degrading. It 
is amazing, however, to see how easily profes- 
sional institutions in India have been ac- 
cepted by certain Universities and this I 
repeat is due to the struggle having been 
fought and won in Western countries. 

Most Western Universities, especially in the 
U. S. A., no longer resist the professional 
schools which are fast becoming integral parts 
of such august bodies. On the other hand, 
these new—comers view very critically the 
habits of the older members and their ten- 
dency to retire to their ivory towers, for 
abstract contemplation of the world and its 
problems. As one American lady expressed, 
when she met most of our University 
scholars, for them “The world is made up 
of beautiful ideas, the contemplation of 
which was the ‘Summum Bonum’ of life.” 


This ignorance of the changing needs of a 
fast evolving society and the irresponsibility 
of University studies that bring no influence 
to bear can no longer stand. It has 
to acquire new obligations. As for its 


very existence, it has had to open its doors 
to students coming from all walks of life, 
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it must now also consider the needs and 
interests of such a student body, who are 
going out to fill the different professions and 
hence need to be prepared for these different 
vocations. 


Certain well established professions, such 
as, Medicine, Engineering and Law, have 
long been accepted into the fields of the 
Universities but, new professions, such as, 
Business, Agriculture, Architecture, Domestic 
Science and lastly Social Work, still clamour 
at the doors to be given an entrance. Where 
they have gained this privilege of admission, 
they are still looked at with raised eyebrows 
by other long-standing members and treated 
with as much condescension. 


I have felt this specially with respect to 
the Delhi School of Social Work, because, 
for centuries, Social Work, both in the West 
and the East, has been associated with 
charity and philanthrophy and therefore a 
field where anybody who had the where- 
withal to give in the shape of money, food 
or even service, could function without any 
previous preparation. When we came on 
the scene, it was therefore most difficult to 
prove to sceptics that the situation had 
changed and that Social Work had now to 
be tackled scientifically and not merely 
through charity. I do not think we have 
yet been able to convince everyone in the 
Delhi University as to the Nature and Scope 
of Modern Social Work in a world which 
is fast becoming more and more complex 
and where the human personality is reflect- 
ing this phenomena in his needs, which 
are also no more simple and direct. To 
find the root cause of such human distress 
and social ills, it is necessary to analyse 
areas of need, and for this we require the 
help of several disciplines, such as, Sociology, 
Anthropology, Economics, Psychology, other- 
wise known as the Social Sciences. The 
study of these subjects, especially that of 
Psychology, helps us to understand the 


individual and why he behaved in the way 
he does, and in order to understand his 
environment we must study the other Social 
Sciences which explains the society in which 
he lives. Unless we can get a clear concep- 
tion of this, we cannot help people adequately 
and effectively. Mere giving of alms has 
never helped; on the contrary, it has in- 
creased indigence and even led to the degra- 
dation of the human personality. 


Social work, along with its original res- 
ponsibility of relieving immediate human 
distress, is now enlarging its terms of reference 
to include the entire field of Human Rela- 
tions, because in its handling of people, it 
has learnt much about them and _ their 
relations with one another. Their study of 
people as people for providing them with 
effective and adequate aid has shown the 
interplay between the individual and the 
society; and this knowledge has enabled 
considerably to help them develop the ability 
to analyse with some precision the reasons 
for much of the maladjustments and tensions 
that exist in the world to-day. The trial 
and error method in Social Work practice 
exists to a much lesser degree nowadays, and 
whatever part of it that does exist, does 
so by the nature of the circumstances. An 
ever changing Universe inhabited by indivi- 
duals who are largely the products of their 
environments, will never give final clues to 
a complete understanding of it by social 
scientists, but will remain ever elusive even 
when the answers to most social problems 
seem to have been found. Social scientists 
from their experiences, now take for granted 
that human nature as such will always pre- 
sent problems for them to solve, also that in 
dealing with human relations, one must not 
expect every fa€tor to operate with the 
same exactitude as happens in a laboratory. 


Inspite of this apparent flaw in this field 
of study, there is an ever mounting supply 
of factual information to be had regarding 
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human beings and the society in which they 
live, so that it is possible for people interested, 
not only to work towards human welfare as 
such but also for the establishment of better 
human relations which are really complemen- 
tary, for the one cannot be accomplished 
without achieving the other. These goals 
Social Work has set for itself. With these 
claims as to what skilled knowledge can 
perform provided it is given a chance, I do 
not think Universities can any longer ignore 
the demands of Social Work to its rightful 
place in the erudite assembly halls of such 
a body where other disciplines and schools 
of learning and practice have already gained 
an entrance. In fact, the decisions of the 
Advisory Board of Social Welfare taken a 
month back, asserting that all new entrants 
to the profession of Social Work should 
undertake a two year post-graduate course 
of studies leading to a University Degree, 
have made quite clear the responsibilities of 
a University in helping to nurture and 
develop one of the newest professions that 
deals with some of the oldest problems, 
human society has faced since its inception, 
that of helping every individual, however 
limited in understanding and ability, to make 
the most of his resources, so that he can 
live to his highest and his utmost. 
Therefore, Social Work practitioners have 
not sought the sponsorship of Universities, 
just because of the reflected glory that such 
a relationship brings, but because they are 
convinced that in the new context the discip- 
lines involved in the study and practice of 
Social Work rightfully belong to a centre 
of learning like a University. Though a 
University is a storehouse of learning and 
inspires and stimulates man in the realms 
of thought, yet it cannot afford to retreat 
from the dust and heat of every day life. 
Mere scholasticism and virtuosity creating 
the learned gentleman living in a beautiful 
imaginative world of his own is a great 
wastage of human intellect and ability, if 


all this learning does not help to make this 
world a better human habitat. 


Besides having the conviction that the 
study and practice of Social Work, by the 
very nature of its goals, belongs to a Univer- 
sity, social workers have also sought the 
patronage of such centres of learning for 
the broadening cultural benefits that they 
also expect to receive by such affiliation. 
With the rapid advancement of technology 
in practically every field, there is an alarming 
tendency amongst these technicians to narrow 
their outlook to an extent where techniques 
often seem to be the most absorbing occupa- 
tion of most people. Just as one deplores 
the tendency of scholars to live in the clouds, 
in the same way, one cannot help feeling 
concerned at the present absorption of 
modern man in the perfection of techniques, 
sometimes apparently as an end in itself. 


Those alarmed at these trends, even in 
the field of social Work, feel that the 
influence of a University cannot but have a 
salutary effect on those who seek its patro- 
nage. With its breadth of studies in almost 
every field of human learning, especially in 
the Humanities, it must help those engaged 
in discovering techniques for the betterment 
of human living, to realise more acutely those 
human values that are communicated to 
them by the study of literature and other 
creative arts. Mere abstract study of the 
social sciences is apt to make such a student 
forget the significance of individuals who may 
become for him just so many statistical 
figures on a chart or terms in a formula. It 
is, therefore, necessary that such students be 
also kept in touch with those subjects that 
would impart to them the warmth and colour 
of life as it is seen through the creative 
imagination of a literary artist, a historian or 
even a philosopher who views life as a whole. 
This vision however, imperfectly perceived, 
will give new zest to the social worker to go 
forward and strive for those eternal values 
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which will add to the quality of his own 
living and for those distressed individuals 
whom he serves. Otherwise, surrounded by 
human misery and distorted personalities who 
are the result of social ills, he is apt to lose 
sight of the very norms for which he is 
striving. No greater calamity can then occur 
than that of searching for skills and techni- 
ques and their mechanical use by one who 
has lost sight of the ultimate purposes of life. 

This clarification of issues which will enable 
us to catch a vision of life’s ultimate purpose 
with real understanding, we expect to gain 
by University education for Social Work. For 
so close is the inter-relation of the various 
arts and sciences that no one can be a good 
technician unless he is a good deal more, 
and is an educated man. This means that 
we in the field of Social Work expect the 
University to keep us in constant touch 
with the sum-total of human endeavours, 
so that in our search for effective solutions 
for meeting human needs we may be in a 
position to draw upon any field of human 
knowledge that we feel will help us to make 
a correct diagnosis, so that treatments pres- 
cribed may be more accurate and in keeping 
with the needs of the social situation and 
the human beings involved. On the other 
hand, by our constant emphasis on the 
social ends of all human knowledge, we 
hope to develop a keen awareness of its 
importance for students in other fields as 
well, who would otherwise be content to 
gain particular knowledge for particular 
ends and make of it a static affair, when 
the rest of life round them seethes with 
dynamic energy of every kind. 

Before closing my plea that education for 
Social Work can best be given by a Univer- 
sity or at least in close co-operation with 
it, I should not ignore the protests of those 
veterans in the field of social work, who 
prefer to keep away from the University 
for fear of interference by people who do 
not understand the needs of this newly 
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developing field. I am very aware of this 
danger from a body that has refused to 
experiment on its own and has only agreed 
to accept new disciplines when it has be- 
come established and less liable to commit 
indiscretions that may cause a University to 
lose face. Owing to this cautious procedure, 
the University is also apt to force new 
studies into the same moulds, that it has 
been used to, much to the inconvenience 
of the newcomers whose needs may be quite 
different. Freedom to experiment in a field 
which deals with that aspect of human 
personality and society, which can only be 
understood in the context of a continuously 
changing Universe, is very essential. Liberty 
to develop its own criterion for testing what 
is good or bad should also be given. At 
most times we find that the contrary prevails 
and scholars from different fields of study 
try to regulate what should be taught and 
what should not be and how it should be 
done. This straight-jacketing of the prac- 
tical sciences by mere academicians if allowed 
to continue would spell the doom of the study 
and practice of new professions. Absolute 
laws of a static pattern of study can never 
apply to the study of human problems and 
hence institutions carrying on study and 
research in the field of human relations have 
constantly to change the contents of this field 
of knowledge as well as their techniques. 
The sooner this is understood, by every one 
concerned, the smoother will the relations 
between the University and the new profes- 
sional schools become. 

At the same time, I still prefer the associa- 
tion with a University because of the widen- 
ing and stimulating cultural influences a 
University would exercise on a profession, 
which, if left to itself may tend to narrow 
it¥ boundaries of learning and practice, as 
many other professions have done before it 
im similar situations. Connected with a body 
whose high aims profess to embrace the 
field of knowledge as such, I feel that our 
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contact with it, may eventually help insti- 
tutions dealing with education for Social 
Work also to stand, as expressed by the 
University Commission, for those “ideal 
causes which can never be lost so long as 
men seck wisdom and follow rightteousness.” 

Another apt quotation from the Report 
which expresses very simply and directly the 
ends of Education in every field, will, I hope, 
not prove too tedious. It says “any course 
of education intended to prepare men and 
women for the business of living should in- 
clude philosophical studies which deal with 
the conduct and the ends of life. However 
well informed we may be in general know- 
ledge, however technically efficient we may 
be in our special vocations, if we are not 
acquainted with the roots of our past, if we 


do not have an understanding of what is 


called the wisdom of the ages, our education 
falls short of its true ideals. Our present con- 
dition is in part due to the failure of our edu- 
cation to cope with moral and spiritual un- 
certainties...... If intellectual fragmentation 
and anarchy are to be avoided, the student 
must acquire a frame of reference which will 
give meaning and direction to the different 
studies, which should be treated as parts of 
a whole.” “There must be an intellectual 
integration of his varied knowledge.” If pro- 
fessional institutions can achieve these larger 
aims by being connected with Universities, 
we should cultivate such connections, even 
if the liberty to stand on our own, is denied 
us for a certain period. For by constant 
efforts and sincere hard work, we may break 
these resistances down in time and receive 
all the above-mentioned benefits as well. 




















UNIVERSITY EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Dr. (Miss) P. H. VAKHARIA 


The very subject of this discussion indicates 
the progress that has been made in the field 
during the recent years. In the past, the field 
of social work had seemed as an expression 
of the religious needs of various individuals 
and organizations. As such, it had become 
the privilege of those who had the luxury 
of time and resources which they felt could 
be utilized for the well-being of their less 
fortunate brethren. 


The rise of social work as a_ vocation 
during the present century has been due to 
the awareness of the increasing needs and 
the complexities of modern life. Major 
human catastrophes like flood, famine and 
problems of unemployment have secured 
vivid pictures of the abundance of human 
misery which not only affects the physical 
well-being, but also bears upon emotional 
life and social standards of the individuals 
and families concerned. Under such strain, 
the moral codes regarding the sacredness of 
life, upheld by church and society suffer the 
severe attack of scepticism and the toil of 
years in building these codes gets swept 
away within a few months. Experiences of 
this nature confronted workers with the need 
fcr planning on preventive lines in an orga- 
The need for understanding 
secial problems, with their causes and con- 
The outcome is the 


recognition of training for social work. 


nized manner. 


sequences is obvious. 


Trained social workers did not come into 
being because of somebody’s brilliant idea; 
nor are they the Product of the schools of 
social work. In fact, training centres or the 
schools of social work were brought into 
existence when the social workers who 
were already carrying on felt the need to 
their experiences 


those of their A_ begin- 
ring in this direction was made in the 


compare and exchange 


with co-workers. 
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western countries during the last century. 
Men and women who were doing the best 
they could in the fields of poor relief, mental 
disorders, delinquency and so on, met 
together to share their experiences and the 
result was their recognition of the need for 
establishment of schools of social work. In 
recent years, workers in our own country 
have also been aware of the need for train- 
ing in this field and gradually this need is 
receiving recognition in the form of constant 
effort to open new centres of training. 


The development of professional training 
in the field of social work is passing through 
the same stages as did other older professions. 
Similar to the fields of teaching, medicine, 
law, etc., in this field also, apprenticeship 
training preceded privately organized institu- 
tions and university education. 

Social Work is yet a growing profession. 
There is a constant demand for trained 
workers with adequate education to under- 
stand and meet the immediate and long term 
problems. To a certain extent, the value of 
specialized training is also being recognised. 
Briefly speaking, the entire old philanthropic 
concept is being replaced by scientific ap- 
proach. Yet, there is a constant conflict in 
the academic and scholastic world whether 
social work could be given a seat in their 
At the same time, there is also the 
question in the minds of social workers re- 


midst. 


garding the practicality of merging with the 
academic world. Professional social work 
is yet in its infancy and as such is in the 
process of growth and development of its 
principles and practice. With the help of 
other sciences, such as, medicine, psychiatry, 
sociology, etc., it is throwing a new light on 
the understanding of human personality and 
behaviour, its causes and consequences. So 


{r in dealing with human being, we have 
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recognized the physical, intellectual and 


spiritual needs Without under-estimating 
these factors, the science of psychiatry has 
contributed a fourth basic need which is emo- 
tional 


Today, a professional social worker 


cannot afford to neglect the fourth factor 
while dealing with social problems. Intro- 
duction and establishment of this principle 
in itself has revolutionized Professional think- 


ing and approach to social problems 


The practice of the above in dealing with 
individual clients has in itself been an uphill 
task Che change did not take place over- 
night. If was a question of slow evolution as 
each worker in practice saw the truth and 
importance of the principle. Accordingly, 
it was also given recognition from the social 
work training centres or schools. But when 
faced with the question of being affiliated 
with a primarily academic organization like 
a university, we face a dilemma. ‘Today it 
is one of the major issues in our country 
wherever there is a move to open a new 
professional training centre for social workers 
There is agreement on the point that social 
work must take its stand and gain recogni-f 
tion in the professional world. But in the 
effort it cannot compromise on its basic 
principles and objectives and therefore can- 
not change its approach and method of work 
The latter is one of the basic reasons for 
which in India there is yet the reluctance on 
the part of social work schools to be affiliated 
with a university. Undoubtedly, under the 
present circumstances, there are advantages 


as well as disadvantages in such an affiliation. 


On the positive side, it is taking up the 
challenge to seek recognition and status for 
a young profession in the academic world. 
The lay 


man’s point of view is that social work means 


And this recognition is necessary 


being good-hearted and helping the needy 
with the bare minima of life, such as, food, 


clothing and shelter. As a result we come 


across expressions of complete astonishment 
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vnen we spe ak of training for so« 


classroom lectures, research department and 


s0 on: more so when we talk in term 
principles that affect our policy maki: 
administration, our method of teachi: the 


test or examination system, and abx 


the importance of prac tising these prin ple 
in day to day life in dealing with the stud 
and employees of the institution bt y 


speaking, it is a system of education who 


theory makes meaning and bears results only 
when practised in every-day life. Contradi 
tion of classroom theory and the individual 


living of the practitioner creates a co 
the personality make up of the pe 
cerned which has destructive effect on the 
individual and in turn the clients o1 
he works with, Just as physical health and 
strength is essential in order to 
manual job efficiently, in the sam 
practising social worker needs to hat Z 
his mental and emotional health toget! 
with his approach to the field. 

These are the factors that are of basi 


importance to every active worke1 
.vnderstands the responsibility and con len- 
Wes of his work. But does it convey anyt! 

to the highly scholastic academic organiza- 
tions like our universities which = sincerely 
struggle hard to maintain high standa: 
education? The difficulty there is obvious 
The difference lies in the very understanding 
of the word ‘education’. Until last century, 


the word education did at large mean the 


field of intellectuals who spent their life-time 


studying and contributing to fields, such as, 


literature, languages and_ philosophy By 
this, not for a moment are we attempting 
to establish that the above subjects a out 
of date. Nevertheless the changing needs of 
our time demand more practical appt h to 
life. Why, the very field of philosophy has 


shifted its emphasis from metaphysical r 


to Marxist documents. It is exactly 
same manner that the needs of our civiliza- 


tion have moved the social worker from his 














spiritual and ethical pedestal to economic 
And there 
s no use sighing that these are the products 


and psychological understanding. 


bad or 
the 


naking of it and our understanding has 


terialistic civilization. Good, 


ndifferent, we have had a share in 
ome out of the experience of human race 

h several generations; any civilization 

iny era is a result of the changing and 

) growing needs of the generation. It is upto 
to meet these needs in the best possible 
manner, 


And in this respect, the need for 
raining in social work on higher level hag 


come necessary in our times. University 


7 


a centre where training on higher levels in 


rious fields of education is concentrated. 


|: 


times, has a very definite place in it. 


ial work training as developed in our 
Today, 
it comprises of scholastic ability based on 
theoretical] training and research combined 
with practical understanding, secured through 
aciual experience because it constantly deals 
with human beings, for its data under the 
heading of social sciences. This is exactly 
the point where we can see the tremendous 
value of social work, forming a part of 
education. 


university 


Within a university set up, there are 





{ various branches of Arts and Science with 
facilities of literature and research material 
in each subject. Social Work in order to 
function at its best needs the help of these 
For example, from 
of the 


, factors that contribute towards making of 


various sciences and arts. 


sociology, it can learn causes and 


iety; from economics it can learn of the 
influence of economic factors on individual 
and group life; from the school of medicine 
ould gather information regarding diseases 

ind illnesses that cause disruption of family 

life and the handicaps of the individual and 
the ways in which these catastrophes may be 
prevented or checked. 


indefinitely citing the facilities that 


Accordingly, we can 

) on 
these departments of sciences can contribute 
towards the training of social workers. How- 
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ever, the exchange is not one sided. Social 
Work education as developed today has its 
own contribution to make to the parent body, 
viz., the University, both in terms of educa- 
tional material and understanding of inter- 
personal relationship. ‘Today, it is an establi- 
shed fact that the maximum quality and 
quantity of work is produced under favour- 
able conditions of work rather than by force 
and necessity. By favourable conditions we 
mean fixed working hours, standards of mini- 
mum wages and above all personal touch 
between the employers and the employees. 
Thus it helps to bring about an understand- 
ing of the employees as individuals, with 
their personal life, feelings, emotions, physical 
and intellectual needs and day to day diffi- 
culties and trials in life. By making a school 
of social work a part of its total strength, the 
university opens a door through which it 
can get in close touch with the larger society 
This is very 
No 
more can our institutions of higher education 
afford to 
intellectuals. 

demand that 
concentrate in helping our young generation 
to adjust successfully in life as physically and 


and its day to day problems. 
essential for any university in our times. 
remain refined retreats for the 
The needs of our generation 
institutions 


our educational 


emotionally stable people even if it be as 
third class students, before it sets out to pro- 
duce scholars of the A grade. It must pro- 
vide facilities for the students to understand 
and deal with the problems of their own life 
and those of society. Book learning is not 
nor is it the final achievement to 
pass if at the end of it the 
student does not understand himself in rela- 
tion to the society around him. A school of 
social work within a University set up could 
serve as a mechanism, a sort of a binocular, 
through which the objects or lives of people 
outside the direct touch could be constantly 
viewed from a closer quarter. 

From the point of view of students, it 
could offer a tremendous scope for standardi- 


enough 


examination 
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zation of basic work and exchange on higher 
level. While the schools of social work in 
India are still at the stage of slow growth, it 
is essential that some sort of minimum stand- 
ards in courses and training be established. 
This would enable each School to specialise 
on higher levels. Furthermore, having 
undergone basic standardization it would 
offer to students the facility to select 
the best from every school. This type of 
arrangement is only possible if the present 
institutions, namely, Universities, have the 


arrangement for co-ordination and exchange. 


To-day in India all the schools of Social 
Work have to spend the first term of work 
in giving preprofessional courses to its 
students Seing part of a University and 
participating in the formation of its academic 
structure, it would be possible to introduce 
pre-professional subjects such as Sociology, 
Social Economics, Child Psychology, Social 
Psychology, etc., into the under-graduate 
curriculum. It would thus provide choice of 
one more sclection of social sciences to the 
under-graduate students and would provide 
the background for postgraduate studies in 
various social sciences and social work. The 
school of social work itself, would under these 
circumstances, be able to deal with profes- 
sional training on post-graduate level and 
offer scope for specialization within the same 
two years of its curriculum. For this type 
of specialization under the present circumst- 
ances, it would require the students to put in 
an additional term’s work which is difficult 
for most students without other facilities to 
earn their living. 


Thus we see that both the professional 
schools of Social Work and the University 
would profit by accepting social work on 
post-graduate level as a part of the Univer- 
sity. Inspite of all the advantage already 
cutiined, Schools of Social Work are yet 
reluctant to be affiliated to Universities. And 
we must acknowledge that this fear is based 
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on certain reality aspects. The greatest 
danger under the present circumstances is 
of losing the professional aspect in the 
academic work. We have already mentioned 
previously that on the basis of the principles 
of Social Work, education for social work 
needs to be constructed on lines different 
from the systems existing in our Universities 
If this freedom and flexibility is not granted 
by the University, there is the positive danger 
of losing the very core of life of the profes- 


sion. 


Universities have existed for a much longer 
period than Schools of Social Work. Hence, 
certain methods and systems have been esta- 
blished long before social work was recognised 
as a profession. We can therefore well 
understand why there would be doubt and 
question about the introduction of this new 
organisation, its new approach to education 
and its methods of teaching. Again, Univer- 
sity as such is a big organisation and has 
several institutions within its fold. The 
result is that like any other big department, 
it takes time to move matters which lead 
to action. Such rigidity and red tape often 
hinders the work of institutions where their 
very success depends on timely action and 
quick movement as_ situations develop 
Young as the field of social work is, new 
developments are being introduced almost 
from day to day. In order to keep up with 
its sister institutions and the movement in 
the field at large, a School of Social Work 
affiliated to a University requires to have 
the freedom and flexibility for quick action 
and progress. 


Unlike most other University institutions 
this institution emphasises on small number 
of students and individual training. As 
trained social workers, the students in this 
field would be dealing with the lives of people 
and analysing the causes so that they could 


offer effective treatment. In order to do 


this successfully, it is important that they 
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relation to 
It is the 
the 
students pass through this difficult stage of 


first understand themselves in 
their own strength and limitation. 
responsibility of the Schooi to help 
their training without any damage to their 
own personality or to people around them. 
be done in 
numbers. Briefly speaking, it is absolutely 
necessary that the School of Social Work 
should put emphasis on quality rather than 
In that respect, it just cannot 


Obviously, this cannot big 


quantity. 
be compared with any other institution, its 
strength and number, its type of education 
The last point, 
namely, the examination system, frequently 


or its examination system. 


raises the question in the minds of those who 
have been accustomed to thinking in terms 
of intellectual capacity of the student to 
memorise and reproduce within a limited 
The stricter the results and the higher 
the class achieved, the better a student is 


time. 


considered to be, irrespective of his ability to 
adjust and meet every day situation in life. 
A school of social work should be aware of 
and accept the shortcomings of every in- 
dividual. Its main emphasis is not on finding 
the weaknesses of people, but drawing out 
whatever strength each individual has and 
build it up to its maximum capacity. In 
this respect, its emphasis is on the positive 
rather than the negative aspect. A school of 
social work makes careful selection of its 
students at the time of admission and helps 
others to withdraw if needs be in the begin- 
ning of their career. Thus most of its selection 
of appropriate candidates and likely failures 
is done at the beginning of the training in- 
stead of at the end as is done under our 
present system of examination. 

So far we have discussed some of the out- 
standing advantages as well as disadvantages 
of the affiliation of a school of social work 
to a University. It is not enough for us to 
say what should or should not be done with- 
out considering what can be done. I, 
one, am of opinion that there would be 


for 
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mutual benefit in making social work educa- 
tion a part of University training. Let us, 
therefore, consider under what circumstances 
it could work out as a successful plan. Pro- 
fessional social work training should be given 


} 


on post-graduate level for two main rea- 


sons: 
(1) That it is a professional training and 
should therefore have the foundation of a 
graduation degree as in the case of other 
professional courses. 
(2) That this field 
the part of its workers. 


requires maturity on 

Not necessarily that 
maturity is synonymous with age but with 
the four years of college life the student does 
have additional experience of life and _ res- 
ponsibility which are pre-requisites to this 
field. 

However, in view of the need for trained 
social workers at all levels in India, the 
schools of social work may make provision 
for diploma or certificate course on a diffe- 
rent level for under graduate students. This 
suggestion of course needs more exploration 
by a body like the Indian Conference of 
Social Work before concrete steps may be 
taken to introduce it. While it is desirable 
that a school of social work be an integrated 
unit within the University structure, it can- 
not form a part of any one faculty or an- 
other for the specific reason that its needs 
and training methods are very different from 
any other institution within the scope of a 
University. Making it a part of any existing 
faculty or department in a University would 
only reflect on the lack of understanding of 
the needs of individual institutions and thus 
retard its growth. 

As regards its theoretical and practical 
training, it must have freedom to adopt its 
own system of training and have the flexibi- 
lity to make changes as needs arise. Practical 
training forms a very important part of social 
work education and should therefore be given 
equal importance along with theoretical work. 
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Like other departments of science, social 
work being a branch of social sciences should 
be regarded in line with other scientific insti- 
tutions rather than those of arts. Accord- 
ingly, it also needs laboratories for practical 
training. Unlike those of other sciences, the 
laboratories of social work have to be in the 
community. Here the students experiment 
and learn while dealing with human beings. 
Therefore it is essential that flexibility be 
maintained while facilities are offered for 
student training. 


A school of social work also needs a 
research department. It is not enough for 
each student to merely observe and learn 
from his daily experience. He must be in 
touch with the findings of other co-workers 
who preceded him, of those who are working 
on social problems at the same time in other 
parts of this country and abroad, and leave 
a record of his own findings for those who 
will follow him. 


Having considered these main depart- 
ments of training (theoretical, practical and 
research) in a school of social work the 
question naturally arises as to what would 
be the criteria of determining a successful 
candidate. The negative aspects of exami- 
nation system, subjective or objective, have 
heen discussed previously. In social work 
what we want to judge is the ability of a 
student to develop in the field, adjust to 
every day life and help his clients with 
similar adjustment. Hence, it is important 
to score his day to day development and 
evaluate his personality as a whole with the 
physical, intellectual and emotional aspects. 
This can be done by the staff advisor and 
the school faculty who come in daily contact 
with the student. Passing an examination 
merely with no other methods of evaluating 
a person does not qualify a person to be 


a successful social worker. The qualities 


we need in a social worker are those of 
understanding and accepting people and 
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being able to take action under given 
situations. Scholastic ability would certainly 
be an added qualification but by no means 
the most important factor. This system of 
examination might sound like a revolutionary 
idea in the context of the present day 
system of examination in our Universities 


Nevertheless, a school of social work cannot 
compromise on its basic principles in orde: 
Moreover, 
the method is not entirely new in its origin 


to seek University recognition. 


It has been tried and practiced successfully 
in most of the established professional! 
schools of social work abroad which ar 
recognised both by Universities as well 
by Government and public agencies 
Needless to say that, since it requires a 
specialised training, its needs in terms of 
teaching staff would also be somewhat 
different. 
or Ph.D. and its first classes have no value 
to a school of social work unless the degree 


Post-graduate degrees like M.A 


has been in the field of social work or related 
social sciences. Here also practical training 
and experience count a lot. Specialised books 
and journals on various subjects taught at 
the school is of course a very necessary step 
in establishing a professional school of social 
work. 

Having clarified the requirements for 
establishing and running a school of social 
work within the University structure, it 1s 
also necessary to determine the recognition 
that such education should carry in the 
community. In our country, as social work 
on University level is introduced as a part 
of education in Arts, a degree of M.A. is 
recommended for the successful candidates 
M.A. conveys “Master in Arts” and speal 
nothing of the training in social work. We 
have reached a point in our professional 
develpoment where the degree in social work 
must speak for itself. In other words, it 
is time we coined the degree, such as, M.S 
or M.S.W. indicating ‘Master of Social 
Work’. 
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Undoubtedly, the above plans lead to a 
great deal of expenditure for a small number 
of students and that would naturally be a 
consideration for a big organization like a 
University which caters to a number of 
other institutions and thousands of students. 
But this is a reality that the parent body 
must face before it considers the organization 
The 


training in this school must be complete 


{ a professional school of social work. 


and full-fledged for the very simple reason 
that we cannot afford to play with human 
lives. Each case that a trained social worker 
handles is not only the responsibility of one 
life but its consequences on the family and 


the society. In other words, it is a principle 
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of living in which there cannot be modifica- 
tions, compromise or a half way dealing 
for our own satisfaction. The cost, however, 
would not be much considering the expense 
borne by the community in maintaining 
institutions to lodge its neglected, depen- 
dent, delinquent and insane, not to speak 
of other less destructive social problems. 
For these and other reasons, it is desirable 
that 


within the University frame-work or inde- 


education for social work whether 


pendent, should maintain its democratic 
principles of work and form its administra- 
tive policies and teaching methods in line 


with it. 





SOCIAL WORK BY COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Dr. M. VasupEva Moortuy 


The University has played its part in 
history as an education body using its 
resources for the integration and dissemina- 
tion of available knowledge amongst the 
members of the community. It has func- 
tioned as an institution par excellence apt 
for fostering the arts and sciences, so much 
so that it is to the University, generally, that 
people today look for guidance and leader- 
ship in the myriad fields of learning. But 
when the name of the University is men- 
tioned, before the mind’s eyes are conjured 
up pale-faced scholars, learned books tink- 
ing laboratories, laborious examinations. 
Examinations, laboratories, books and scholars 
still constitute the entire world of the Uni- 
versity. By and large, the Universities deal 
with theoretical matters. Their men roam 
in the realms of gold, and spurn the pebbles 
of the streets. ‘The University men are noto- 
rious academicians, measuring their careers 
by academic years. They are such stuff as 


dreams are made on. 


Till lately this contemplative aloofness and 
an over emphasis on theory was zealously 
maintained by the Universities. In some 
cases, the votaries of learning so perverted 
their zeal that they preferred to live in 
caves, or if they lived in towns, laughed at 
life and its problems with philosophic in- 
difference. There are still amongst us 
scholars who hold stubbornly that Univer- 
sities are purely academic bodies and as such 
should keep aloof from dealing with prac- 
tical life situations. Military training, poli- 
tics, social work are, according to these, 
changing things of this phenomenal world 
which divert and involve the scholars’ 
talents to the detriment of their mental 
excellence. Scholars are thinkers. They 
cannot also be workers in the drab sense 


of the term. The feasibility of maintaining 


an inexorable dichotomy of the practical 
and theoretical aspects of life activities is 
yet a continuing controversy. 


It is not implied here that Universities 
are perched on Himalayan heights and 
refuse to come down to the plains and 
ficlds. As far as is consistent with their 
structure and resources, the Universities 
have at all times made adjustments with 
the demands of the times and the needs 
of the community, though to a_ limited 
extent. For instance, the Universities have 
standardised and moulded learning into 
various grades and patterns, through their 
Degrees and specialisations; and this has 
enabled the community to draw men for 
services from the Universities according to 
its needs. Today the University plays an 
important role in supplying personnel to 
several services. Industries, banks, Govern- 
ment departments, public utility concerns, 
etc., recruit their clerks and _ executives 
from undergraduates and graduates of 
colleges. Indeed, university education is 
considered a doorway to a satisfactory place- 
ment in life. 


Also, recent developments in the various 
fields of technology and engineering, and in 
the social sciences, have led universities to 
institute special departments and chairs for 
the teaching of those subjects; and candi- 
dates so trained are more and more in 
demand for employment. It is thus fair to 
state that the universities have, from time 
to time, recognised the needs of the comm- 
unity for personnel, and accordingly catered 
to its demands. In this way the universities 
are serving the nation and promise to be 
dynamic sources of leadership destined for 
more distinctive achievements in the fulness 
of time. 
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It may be remarked: is supplying per- 
sonnel for various types of services, the only 
social work contribution of the Universities? 
Look at these graduates and undergraduates: 
they are full of theories and empty of 
practices!’ They know precisely the distance 
between the planets, yet cannot identify the 
wayside plants! These undergraduates are 
nervous and these graduates are raw. They 
have yet to be moulded by experience and 
practice. But in the absence of any better 
ones, they will do! 


The above remarks are obviously directed 
against the theoretical nature, and hence 
the inadequacy of university training. But 
the fact remains that the universities are 
providing the community with personnel to 
man several types of services. Supplying 
required personnel is one form or level of 
social work which may be called, not perhaps 
quite happily secondary social work as dis- 
tinct from primary social work consisting of 
face to face grappling with problems. In 
primary social work, the social worker 
directly engages himself in removing the 
disabilities of his clientele. He has first 
hand contact with social situations and 
individual needs. In secondary social work, 
on the other hand, there is no continuity of 
interest in social situations and individual 
needs as such. It is limited to and ends 
with the supply of personnel. It may be 
said that primary social work begins where 
secondary social work ends. It may be 
possible to combine both levels of social 
work, secondary and primary, in several 
contexts. But for our subject, it is relevant 
only to point out that universities do secon- 
dary social work, however inadequate that 
may be. 


Can university and college students engage 
themselves in primary social work? What 
are the fields of, and what are the resources 
available for such activity? Should social 
work be made compulsory on _ college 
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What are the results which are 
likely to follow from such compulsory social 
work? 


students and universities to do social work? 


students ? 
Is it, at all, necessary for college 


These are interesting and important ques- 
tions for which no final answers are 
available. 

Let us select for discussion the last question 
first: Is it at all, necessary for college 
students and universities to do social work? 
One is readily tempted to answer ‘no’, since 
all these years students and colleges and 
universities have got along well, and credit- 
ably too, without doing any social work of 
the type contemplated. This position is 
very unhelpful and unprogressive and not 
in keeping with the spirit of the times. In 
order to give a correct answer to the ques- 
tion, it is necessary to comprehend why 
the demand for social work is today carried 
to the students and the universities. The 
cry for social work is now-a-days heard 
round the globe and nowhere with more 
anxious and pathetic iteration than in this 
country of ours. It is heard in the mouths 
of politicians and peasants, teachers and 
traders. It is echoed in the council chambers 
and churches, army, schools, streets, prisons, 
hospitals and homes. 
the cry not heard. This is an indication 


Indeed, nowhere is 


of any one, or some, or all of the following 
facts: 

1. Social problems are increasing. 
Our consciousness of social problems 


nN 


is increasing. 
3. There is dearth of social workers. 
4. We are making mountains out of 
mole hills. 
Scientifically speaking, all these are true in 
a measure and they explain why the cry 
for social work is so widespread and the 
need for social workers deeply felt. 
We in India are living in a period which 
may properly be described as an era of 


social work. Our impact with Western 
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civilization has disturbed our moorings. 
Industrialisation, foreign domination, inde- 
pendence, urbanization, unemployment, po- 
verty, illiteracy, the caste system—every one 
of these phenomena has added to the 
list of social problems so much so that 
society appears to be in imminent danger 
of collapse. Our knowledge of how other 
nations have successfully met their problems 
has shaken our complacency and convinced 
us of the inadequacy of our methods and 
of the available leadership. Combined with 
this knowledge of comparative achievements, 
experience of democracy has stirred us to 
a noble endeavour of chastening society of 
existing evils and seeking more constructive 
integration of social forces. In the flush 
of new ideas and aspirations, it is no wonder 
we are apt to perceive a problem in every 
pin, a situation in every stone, a bear in 
every bush. The dawn of a new era has 
always its Don Quixotes. Making allowance 
for exaggerated fantasies of individuals, it 
must be admitted that we have abundance 
of social problems, more than can be dealt 
with by available workers. There is need 
for mobilising every accessible resource, 
human as well as material. Therefore, the 
cry for social work and the demand for 
more and ever more social workers are 
Social 


amelioration in several fields would be post- 


justified in the present context. 


poned to doomsday, if workers are not 
Behind the 


whole issuse, there is really the problem of 


forthcoming in large numbers. 


personnel. There are four ways of meeting 
the demand for social workers. 


(a) Mobilize existing trained personnel. 

(b) Make the best use of whatever 
human power is found suitable for 
the present. 

c) Train social workers. 

(d) Import social workers from abroad. 


It may be observed that college students 
belong to the second category of personnel 


source, and potentially belong to the third 
since they could be trained for various fields 
of social work. Now, it has been already 
pointed out, that in view of our enormous 
problems, the available supply of trained 
social workers is ridiculously low. It will 
take a fairly long time to train social workers 
so that they may be in a position to initiate 
the various types of social work activities 
While we should undertake training pro- 
grammes immediately, the nation can ill 
afford to wait till the trainees are available 
for service. The need is urgent and we have 
to enlist the services of those who can at least 
do some good till the best ones arrive on the 
scenes. It is somewhat like the need for the 
first aiders till the doctor appears. As for the 
fourth way of meeting the demand for 
social workers by importing them from 
abroad, it must be said that such a step 
should be progressively discouraged. Every 
country has its own problems peculiar to its 
cultural set up. Though social problems 
appear to be similar in aspect in all count- 
ries, actually they vary considerably in 
Outlooks, methods of 
approach, interpretation of situations, results 
that have to be achieved—all these differ 
according to the traditions, social experience 


matters of detail. 


and ideals of the peoples. Particularly India 
which is rich in ideals, experience, traditions 
and languages, presents several social pro- 
Outsiders are 
unfit to deal with them scientifically. Thus, 
for getting social workers immediately we 


blems which are unique. 


come back to the first and second category 
of sources. 

We have up to now spoken of the need 
for social work by college students and 
universities in the interests of the nation, 
and especially in view of the present shortage 
of social workers. But there is yet another 


aspect to the argument. It was mentioned 
earlier that universities are considered acade- 
mic bodies and students are stuffed with 
theories, that they have no knowledge of 
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practical situations. The main criticism is 


that what the students learn in colleges have 
no bearing on day to day life and univer- 
sities neglect to bring the students face to 
face with actual and current problems. 

This is a very valid criticism which our 
universities and the student world should 
note. Our views of learning have changed. 
Those who are devoted to studies need not 
lead totally secluded lives. Our destinies are 
thrown in the contemporary world. We 
have living relations with people and _ pro- 
blems around us. Even when we are learn- 
ing, we have duties to our poor neighbours 
and obligations to our fellowmen, which 
cannot be postponed to tomorrow but have 
to be attended to today. We have to justify 
our various relationships by sympathetic 
interest in the problems of the community. 
Therefore, college students owe it to the 
community in which they live, to do social 
work to the extent they can and in the 
fields they are fit for. Also social work gives 
the students excellent opportunities to gain 
nractical experience of situations, techniques 
and subjects of which they study in the 
classrooms. Students of the sciences, as 
distinct from those of the arts, are usually 
provided with some opportunities of partical 
work either in the laboratory or in the field. 
For instance, students of medicine actually 
study diseases and also diagnose the ailments 
of patients, and do even ‘treat’? them in a 
way, even before they professionally practice. 
The criticism that the students do not learn 
the practical aspects of their subjects applies 
with particular relevancy to arts graduates 
It is high time that 
this stigma is removed and the want in the 


and undergraduates. 


educational system supplied. Social work 
offers the best scope for this field experience. 
Public Hygiene, Human Relations, Politics, 
Civics, Psychology, Methods of Education, 
Social Economics, Public Administration, 
Ethics, Sociology, aspects of all these could 
be taught to the students properly assigning 
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to them relevant fields of social work. Apart 
from the fact that by this method we would 
be securing personnel for social work, it is 
important to observe that the students learn 
while they do. From both points of view, 
therefore, social work by the students appears 
to be desirable. Further, the universities are 
supported partly by the Government, and 
partly by the community. Indeed, in the 
ultimate analysis, the finances and resources 
of the community maintain the university 
entirely. Since this is so, it is but fair that 
the university which holds the keys to 
knowledge in several branches, be expected 
to be of some concrete use to the community 
in the form of rendering it social service. 


Admitting that in the present context it is 
necessary and desirable for colleges and uni- 
versities to do social work (of the primary 
type), the question remains, what are the 
limits of and the resources available for 
these activities? The resources define the 
scope of work. Now, a very small number 
Of this 


small number, a negligible few are fortunate 


of people go to school in India. 


enough to complete their high school edu- 
cation and enter the college. Of these few, 
a yet smaller number of students have a 
continuous college career of more than two 
years. Students in India normally enter 
college at the age of 17 and their studies are 
covered over a period of four years. Thus 
they stay in college from 17 to 21. years. 
Those who take postgraduate courses stay 
on for yet two or more years. From two 
to six years of a student’s life are open for 
being drawn upon for purposes of social 
work. That is, if a student has to do social 
work, it has to be done during this period 
of college life of 2 to 6 years, at the most 
extravagant estimate. 


It may be supposed that the students who 
come up to the colleges have elementary 
knowledge of the arts and the sciences. In 
the colleges they study the sciences and the 
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arts at a fairly advanced level. This quali- 
fication along with their youthful age makes 
them most suitable for certain types of social 
work. Moreover, they have two long periods 
of vacation every year. Very few utilise 
these days in a manner useful to themselves 
or to the community. The students usually 
go back to their villages or towns and there 
vegetate. It is not intended here to criticize 
the college students for their manner of 
spending the holidays. Indeed, holidays are 
intended to be spent as one likes; and life is 
enjoyed most when one is master of his own 
time. While this is generally true, many 
students idle away their vacation hours and 
beguile their days in worthless activities. 
They cannot be blamed for doing so in the 
absence of any planned programme by those 
who ought to know better. It is perfectly 
legitimate for students to waste their time. 
But they would enjoy their days much bettet 
if they are associated in corstructive activi- 
ties. Most of the students keenly feel the 
lack of a programme and know that their 
life is cheated of the best stores of learning, 
pleasure and work. They would willingly 
enlist themselves in any plan of social work 
which would bring them into intimate and 
sympathetic association with their fellow- 
beings. Only, they need guidance, plan, and 
supervision. Also, the average Indian 
student is too poor to mect the expenses of 
a college career. Since that is so, he can 
hardly take the initiative in doing social 
work of any kind. 

The resources of colleges and universities 
which are useful for organising social work, 
consist in the library, the buildings, the 
laboratory, playgrounds and play equipment, 
any conveyance and theatrical equipment 
they may have, any spare finances, museum 
and art collections, tools and workshops 
wherever any professional training is given. 
Of course, students and teachers constitute 


the important human resources. Now, the 
resources of all colleges and universities are 


not uniform. Some colleges hardly have 
buildings of their own while others have 
imposing structures with extensive fields 
attached to them. Some universities pay 
liberally to their teachers; others can ill 
afford to pay their staff the meanest salaries 
Under these circumstances it becomes diffi- 
cult to evolve a uniform workable plan of 
social work for all universities and students 
For, social work involves expenditure of 
some amount of money at least for such 
purposes as conveyance of personnel, halting 
charges if work is done beyond the town or 
city limits, necessary equipment and so on, 
depending on the type of work undertaken 

With these obvious limitations and avail- 
able resources, what are the fields of social 
work in which college students can be en- 
gaged? What types of activities best suit 
them? It is clear that highly specialised 
fields of social work such as _ psychiatric 
social work, work with the blind, and with 
the deaf mutes are beyond the capacity of 
ordinary college students to engage in. For, 
o work in these fields, it needs training of a 
pecialised nature. It may be argued that 
social work is itself an activity of a specialised 
ype requiring scientific training: how, then, 
can untrained students be put to do social 
vork? This argument is very valid; social 
work is an activity of a specialised nature 
Fequiring scientific training on the part of 
the workers. This implies a caution that we 
must be careful in selecting the fields in 
which students will be able to contribute 
their best. Every situation and every field 
demands talents of an appropriate type. If 
persons are required to do social work with- 
out reference to their abilities and interests, 
it is bound to increase, rather than solve, 
social problems. As regards college students, 
it is primarily a question of selecting the 
fields of social work in accordance with their 
Therefore, the first 
step is to visualise the fields in which the 
services of college students could be usefully 


talents and _ abilities. 
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employed. Even after the areas of work are 
properly visualised and a programme chalked 
out, it may be found necessary to give a 
brief refresher course in philosophies, prin- 
ciples and techniques of social work to 
students before they actually undertake the 
work. 
curriculum during the first three or six 
months of a student’s college studies. It 


This training may be part of the 


should be emphasised here that this _re- 
fresher course of training is contemplated 
to give the student the merest acquaintance 
with the basic techniques of social work, 
as far as such knowledge may be necessary 
for doing social work at elementary levels. 
It is not intended to train the students into 
Students enter 
college in order to study the arts and 
sciences and quite in keeping with the needs 
of the times and the nation, they should 
have an opportunity of also studying the 
science and art of social work without detri- 
ment to their other curricular items. 
Keeping in mind these observations, we 


professional social workers. 


may now proceed to see what fields of social 
work are suitable to college students. Fields 
of social work may be divided into three 
broad areas: (i) Educational welfare, (2) 
Recreational and _ physical welfare, (3) 
Organization and administration area. Now, 
these areas run into one another and the 
division is good on paper only for purposes 
Each area defines the main 
character of activities and subsumes under 
its head scores, may be hundreds, of various 


of discussion. 


types of activity, carried into manifold set- 
tings and contexts. Thus the area of edu- 
cational welfare would cover, for instance, 
literacy and adult education, with a variety 
of aids, visual, etc., running into many dif- 
ferent like, 
groups, women-groups, and touching various 
essential subjects, such as, Social Economics, 
Home Economics, Hygiene, History, Civics, 
etc. Similarly, the area of recreational and 
physical welfare will include items like games 


contexts rural, urban, men- 


and physical exercise, again in manifold 
touching age-groups. 
Under it may also be put sanitation and 
health activities. Road and tank construc- 
tion, well digging, bush clearing, pest dest- 
ruction, waste disposal could also be inc- 
luded. 
nistration embraces advanced 
lating to group life of a more continuing 
nature. Such are taking the lead in forming 
Panchayats and working them; initiating 
club programmes, organising committees of 


contexts, various 


The area of organisation and admi- 
activities re- 


various types and for various purposes, form- 
ing settlements, starting co-operatives, bring- 
ing better integration between the existing 
institutions like, for instance, the school, the 
church and the family, administering relief 
in many forms and in many situations, etc. 
The activities under each area are by no 
means exhaustive. The list is indicative of 
a few useful items only and easily more 
could be added by the planners according 
to the requirements of the situation. The 
first step in social work is to survey the needs 
of a particular locality or region. Then 
group the people according to the services 
they need. This grouping may further be 
based on age, sex and other conditions like 
married or unmarried. After the people 
who are to be served are grouped properly, 
the programme has to be planned in detail. 
It has to be kept in mind that one group 
be in need and 


hence, the several programmes have to be so 


may of several services, 
arranged that they could be integrated as 
and when necessary. When the programmes 
are ready, the next step is to select the 
personnel to effectuate them. It is at this 
stage that students have to be properly 
selected and placed with reference to their 
qualities, attainments and inclinations. The 
variety of students that would be available 
with their art and science preferences, and 
their professional specialisations if they are 
in the Law, or Medical or Engineering or 
other technical colleges, will be particularly 
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useful in meeting the manifold demands of 
the programme. Thus, students of Medicine 
could be placed to eflectuate the programme 
touching health and sanitation in scores of 
different contexts, rural, urban, child and 
adult groups, et Students of engineering 
civil) could be placed in fields of road, 
tank and bridge construction, particularly 
in villages. Indeed, they could help villagers 
build houses for themselves. Students of 
Law and Politics or History and Economics, 
could be entrusted with the work of Pan- 
chayat organisation, Co-operative administ- 
ration, and so on 

Effective social work needs constant 
supervision and follow up service. Spasmodic 
work like the recent ministrial stunt of 
planting trees, may be spectacular, but it is 
useless. Social work may not be spectacular 
but it must be useful The greatest handi- 
cap in enlisting the students for social work 
appears to lie in the fact that they are 
available during vacation time only. Also, 
the students that are placed in several fields 
now, even for the vacation periods, will go 
out of the colleges after completion of their 
studies, thus necessitating constant change of 
personnel. All that can be replied to the 
second objection is that though the students 
as individuals cannot be constant and con- 
tinuing social workers, the student com- 
munity is a constant stream. As the old 
students pass out, the new ones enter the 
colleges. Students may come and students 
may go, but students remain for ever! Be- 
sides, the universities, the colleges and the 
ceachers are more or less constant; and these 
really are the architects, the interpreters 
and the inspirers of the programme. Though 
the fact that the same students will not be 
available for continued placement is a dis- 
advantage, there is no danger of the pro- 
gramme breaking down as long as_ the 
designers and coordinators are there. 

The other handicap that students are 
available for working during vacation time 


only is a much more serious one. This 
means that while students are studying, they 
cannot do sustained social work outside the 
college. The only way of countering this 
handicap appears to be by selecting such 
types of social work as could be completed 
within a given period. If a part of any work 
could be completed and the remaining ones 
undertaken later, it could be attempted. In 
such case, however, it is necessary to plan 
before-hand what work could be completed 
within the given time, and if the work could 
be taken up part by part and stage by stage 
This will be found very difficult to plan 
since most fields of social work do not permit 
of work being cut into parts or stages. But 
it is worth investigating to what extent it is 
possible. 

It may be asked at this stage: ‘Should 
social work be made compulsory for 
students?” There are two groups of people 
in our country, one which holds that social 
work by students should be made com- 
pulsory, and the other that it should be 
voluntary. In Bombay Legislative Assembly, 
a Bill was moved to make social work by 
students compulsory. ‘In the Uttar Pradesh 
a scheme has been drawn up which provides 
for a certain period of compulsory social 
service for all graduates without which they 
woud not be eligible to get their Degrees’ 
Summarising their own position on_ the 
problem, the Committee on social work ap- 
pointed by the Government of Bombay 
reported: ‘The Committee is, therefore, 
of the opinion that it is not feasible to 
enforce compulsion at this stage. Social 
service by students should, therefore, in the 
first instance be organised on a voluntary 
basis with the help of persuasion and suit- 
able propaganda but when useful experience 
has been obtained and traditions of social 
service have been built up, in many shools 
and colleges, an attempt should be made to 
introduce a more comprehensive scheme 


applicable to all educational institutions.’ 
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We have observed earlier, the 
resources of students, colleges and univer- 
sities vary from region to region. Generally 
speaking they are too poor to take the 
initiative in undertaking social work. Indeed, 
the first social work the colleges and univer- 
sities should do, appears to be to take proper 
care of their own students by instituting 
enough scholarships and hostel facilities and 
also to pay adequate salaries to their staff. 
Since ultimately the community and _ the 
State benefit by social work, it is the States’ 
responsibility to finance, at least in part, 
the welfare programmes undertaken by the 
students and the colleges. It is unwise to 
the the 

For, students in our country are not 
the 
bare expenses of running social work pro- 


leave initiative to students them- 
selves, 
earners, and hence cannot meet even 


grammes. Again, they are young and inex- 
perienced and lack the broad philosophy, 
scientific outlook, and necessary perspective 
Further, being emo- 
and 


having to bear direct responsibilities of family 


to take the leadership. 


tional and impressionable, also. not 


life, they are prone to be played upon by 
Social 


be kept clear of political motives. 


work has to 
Due to 
these various reasons it is doubtful if social 


political adventurers. 


work responsibility could be directly entrusted 
to the students. It appears more construc- 
tive to require the colleges and universities 
to provide leadership to the students in this 
Social 
better chances of succeeding if they are 
inspired, 


regard, work programmes have 
inaugurated and guided by the 
In this, the State 
should aid the universities and colleges by 


and _s staff 


view of the lack of finance on the part of 


colleges and universities. 


financial grants assistance. In 
students, colleges and universities, it is not 


feasible to make social work compulsory. 


But unless social work is introduced on a 
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compulsory basis in our universities, it has 
little the 
And if it 

the 


necessary 


chance of succeeding in near 


future, in our country. has to 
has to 


The 


numerous, 


be made compulsory State 


guarantee every assistance. 


problems of our nation are 


indeed, they are growing fast. They are 


peculiar to our soil. Some of them are 
ancient and as wide as our country. That 
other countries have been able to meet 
their social problems by voluntary social 


Was there 
a country so big, population so numerous, 


work is not a valid argument. 


illiteracy and tradings so profound, yet 


has solved its social problems on a voluntary 
basis? History does not provide an illustra- 


tion. Our methods of approach have to be 


different since our environment and_ ex- 
perience are different. Moreover, we are 
planning to obtain swift results. India 


cannot afford to wait for decades so that 
people may become morally conscious and 
set about pooling their resources for volun- 
tary social work. Voluntary social work is 
good, but compulsory social work is not bad. 
The introduction of compulsory social work 
by colleges and college students should be 
undertaken not for all time but for a reason- 
able period of time as an extraordinary 
measure, suited to our country and needed 
by our people. 

There is no doubt that if the services of 
college students are conscripted for social 
work through their respective colleges and 
universities, the problems of our country 
would be mitigated in a short time. It 
may be feared that the unemployment of 
students in the various fields of social work 
would seriously affect the job opportunities 
Also, if students 
are engaged in street cleaning, road-con- 


of trained social workers. 


struction, bridge and tank building works 
and like today 
employ so many labourers, would it not 


such occupations which 
lead to the displacement of the real workers 


who are making a living out of them? 
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This is a very sound criticism which cannot 
be ignored. In answer to this, we may only 
say that social work by students should not 
substitute but complement the work of those 
engaged in the many fields. To repeat what 
has been earlier observed, it is not intended 
to make professional social workers of college 
students. Their services for social work are 
enlisted with a view to bringing them into 
living touch with life-situations, giving 
them a practical bias to their hither-to too 
theoretical learning, and adding to the very 
meagre social work personnel in the country. 
As these numerous students get engaged in 
various fields of activities, it may be that 
feebly functioning social work agencies may 
get vitalized, new areas of work may come 


into existence and there may be a general 
awakening of the importance of scientific 
social work. Such trends would result in a 
greater demand for scientific social workers. 


In the long run, employment opportunities 
would increase for all. 

Thus, from all angles, social work by the 
students is very desirable. It should be 
inaugurated under the auspices of the 
various colleges and universities, supported 
and financed by the Federal State. The 
colleges and universities will be the guiding, 
integrating and supervising centres of social 
work, planning the programmes, marking 
off the areas, selecting the zones and placing 
the students. The success of the endeavour 
will largely depend on the vision with which 
activities will be planned, leadership which 
will be available, extent of the state aid and, 
above all, on the methods employed in 
concretizing the programme. The problems 
of our country are a challenge to the plan- 
ners. Faint hearts have feeble hands. But 
to men of knowledge and character, obstacles 
are opportunities, work is worship. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF 


“The University and National Social 


5 Services” 
d Chairman: Dr. V.K.R.V. Rao, Director, 
Delhi School of Economics, 

" University of Delhi. 
| Secretary: Mrs. Phyllis Gore, Delhi. 
y Recorder: Mr. J. S. Mathur, Delhi 
i School of Social Work, Delhi. 
Subject ‘University Education for 
, Soctal Work’ 

1. While of the opinion that it is not 
LY & desirable to insist on university affiia- 
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tion for all schools of social work, 
this Conference 
tion the recognition given by the 
University of Delhi to the Delhi 
School of Social Work and establish- 
ment of a Faculty of Social Work at 


the M. S. University of Baroda. 


notes with satisfac- 


Appreciating the importance of pro- 
viding adequate opportunity of ex- 
perimentation in the field of social 
work training this Conference recom- 
that 
afhliated to 

should be 


have an adequate degree of fexibility 


mends schools of social work 


whether universities or 
otherwise, permitted to 


in their training programmes. 


Recognising the important role that 
India 
promoting an increasing awareness on 
the part of the people and _ their 
leaders of their social responsibilities, 
the that 
Indian universities should contribute 
their share in the fulfilment of that 
role. 


universities in can play in 


Conference recommends 


While recognising that the country 
needs and must have an increasing 
number of trained professional social 
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Subjec ee 


and (c) it is 


6. 
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workers, this Conference expresses its 
emphatic opinion that there is, and 
always will be, a place of vital impor- 
tance for individual voluntary social 
workers in the field of social serivce 
in the country. 


and 


Work 
Students’ 


‘Social University 


While refraining from expressing an 
opinion on the desirability or other- 
wise of the principle of compulsion 
being applied in the field of univer- 
sity students and social service, the 
Conference is of the emphatic opinion 
that: - 


(a) students in colleges and univer- 
sities should be given oppor- 
tunities for social service; 

(b) the type of social service which 


students may be engaged in 
should be such as can be carried 
on side by side with their acade- 
mic studies and normal work; 
that 


ganizing this social service there 


also essential for or- 


should be cooperation amongst 
representatives of student bodies, 
agencies 


relevant governmental 


and voluntary social service or- 
ganizations. It is for considera- 
tion whether such cooperation 


can best be secured by the for- 


mation, in important college 
centres, of social service councils 
the 


above 


on which four agencies 


referred to will be re- 


presented. 


With a view to increasing the number 
of voluntary social workers in the 
country and creating social conscious- 
ness among the student and teachers, 
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the Conference recommends that uni- 
versities should take appropriate steps 
to give a social work bias in_ the 
studies they offer, irrespective of the 
faculty to which the students might 
belong 

This conference records its apprecia- 


tion at the establishment of the 


FourtH ANNUAL SESSION 


committees, by the Governments of 
India and of State of Bombay respec. 
tively to draw up a comprehensive 
programme of social work for univer. 
and hopes that the 
reports of these committees will be 
made available to the public with 
the least possible delay. 


sity students 
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Section IV 
PUBLIC WELFARE AT MUNICIPAL, STATE AND 
NATIONAL LEVELS 





SOCIAL SECURITY 


AND WELFARE STATE 


Dr. K. G. K. E. Raja 


(Chairman ) 


In the first place let me thank you for 
the great honour and privilege you have 
conferred on me by asking me to preside 
over a meeting which will discuss the impor- 
tant subject of public welfare at Municipal, 
State and National levels. Every public 
health worker is, apart from the specialised 
functions he has to perform, a social worker 
in the real sense of the term and I presume 
that it is for this reason that you have been 
good enough to ask me to take the Chair on 
the present occasion. 


In discussing the subject under considera- 
tion I shall first deal with certain general 
matters relating to public we!fare and the 
ertablishment of a Welfare State and shall 
then proceed to consider the inter-relation- 
ships*between local authorities, State Govern- 
ments and the National Government in 
India regarding the organisation of measures 
dealing with public welfare and the distri- 
bution of functions in the field between these 
three types of administrative bodies. 
state that the views I have expressed here 
are essentially my own and need not be 
taken as those of the Government of India. 


I may 


This subject for consideration today is of 
such magnitude that the utmost that I can 
hope to do during the course of the present 
short address is to put forward certain 
points of view for consideration by the Con- 
ference and, in particular, by those who will 
be participating in the discussions at this 
meeting. Public welfare is a term which 
carries with it a wide range of significance 
and may include within its scope everything 
that contributes towards the well-being of 


the community and of the individual, fer, 
after all, a community is composed of a 
certain number of individuals and_ public 
welfare can be promoted only if the well- 
being of the individual is developed sedulous- 
ly in a manner designed to provide him or 
her with adequate facilities for self-advance- 
ment and self-expression, consistent with the 
need for safeguarding the interests of the 
public as a whole. If we accept this defini- 
tion of public welfare, we shall begin to 
realise that, apart from the range and im- 
mensity of the problems covered by the term, 
the task of harmonising the interests of the 
individual and of the community in the 
diverse fields of social activity has to be 
recognised as one of the fundamental aspects 
of promoting public welfare at the Munici- 
pal, State and National levels. We shall 
also begin to see that governmental effort 
and voluntary action in the sphere of wel- 
fare are really complementary to each other 
and that, in the absence of a coordinated 
advance of both, the results achieved are 
bound to fall far short of our expectations. 

In the past the main tasks that Govern- 
ments had to perform were accepted as the 
maintenance of peace within the boundaries 
of the territories entrusted to their charge, 
the prevention of aggression from without 
or of civil commotion from within, and 
the promotion of measures whereby the 
might utilise to the full his 
mental and physical, for his own 
On the other hand, there 
has been in the more recent past an increas- 
ing recognition of the need for extending 
State action into a much wider field of 


individual 
powe: . 


advancement. 
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community life Ihe growing complexity 
of modern conditions has made such action 
The 


res- 


eminently desirable and even necessary. 
that the State 


ponsible for promoting actively social secu- 


com ept n should be 


rity for all its citizens has been rapidly 
gaining ground. It is emphasised that each 
the 


State such living conditions as are essential 


person has the right to demand of 


for healthful living, including proper housing 
adequate nutrition and facilities for recrea- 
wise use of leisure, as well 


tion and the 


as employment with a _ reasonable living 


The provision of educational facili- 


. oe 
Wat 


ties on as wide a scale as possible and 


of medical services, curative and preventive, 
sufficient to satisfy the individual in relation 
to his needs and not in relation to his ability 
to pay, has also been recognised as an essen- 
tial part of a Soe ial Sec urity Programme. 
An extension of State 


diverse fields of community 


action into such 
life 


tends to demand the mobilisation of national 


naturally 


resources both in men and material in a 
manner designed to promote the interests 
of the community as a whole and _ not 
merely of the individual. The need for 


adequate control by the State of the main 
sources of production and distribution of 
essential goods begins to emerge as a logical 
necessity. The importance and even in- 
evitability of such action by the State as an 
measure during war when the 
threatened has been 
The 


peace 


emergency 
life of the 
accepted without opposition. 


nation is 
exten- 


sion of similar measures into time 


conditions naturally meets with greater 


opposition, but the growing needs of a 


Welfare State begin to make a change in 
Certain 
other changes also follow as a matter of 


this direction perhaps inescapable. 
course. For instance, the development of 
a ramified system of legislation to regulate 
community life and the establishment of an 
expanding administrative machinery to tran- 


slate the provisions of law into practical 
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measures reaching far into the domain of 
personal liberty result as a natural conse- 
Side by 


result of these developments, a redistribution 


quence side there arises, as a 


of wealth in the community tending towards 
a greater equality of incomes than in the 
past. It seems to me that the consequence 
of the growth of democratic principles with 
their emphasis on the provision of abundant 
opportunities for self-advancement and self- 
expression to all must be a tendency towards 
indicated 


requires 


the developments briefly here 
One that 


thought is whether such changes are likely 


consideration serious 
to bring about the loss of certain funda- 
mental things which must be deemed essen- 
tial for human progress. Will initiative on 
the part of the individual tend to be killed? 
Will 
help to diminish to a large extent cultural 


values in the life of 


the emphasis on economic progress 


the community? Can 
the spirit of emulation, which is the main- 
spring of human effort to achieve success, 
survive in a community the individuals of 
which are assured by the State of adequate 
standards of physical comfort for a stand- 
ardised system of contribution by them in 
the way of labour, physical or intellectual? 
Can those who are relieved to an appreci- 
able extent from the drudgery of hard work, 
to which they had been accustomed in the 
past, be expected to utilise the leisure that 
results wisely and to their own advantage 
and that of the community? Lastly, is the 
continued existence of a Welfare State, with 
its growing demand for a high standard of 
living, at all possible under the pressure of 
the fierce competitive economic struggle that 
exists among the nations, except it be for a 
which make 
themselves largely self-sufficient from the 
exploitation of the natural resources avail- 
able to them? To secure the establishment 
of Welfare States in all countries will it not 
be necessary to develop international co- 
operation on the widest possible basis, result- 


few countries can possibly 
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ing it may well be in a surrender of their 


independence to an appreciable extent? 
These are some of the questions that we 
have to answer when we consider public 
welfare in relation to modern conceptions 
of social security. Answers to some of them 


are equally necessary for an_ intelligent 
assessment of the effects of governmental 
action at the Municipal, State and National 
levels in order to promote public welfare. 

I do not propose to put forward formal 
answers to these questions. 


If my approach 


towards the study of the subject under 
consideration, namely, public welfare at the 
National levels, is 
correct, I feel that it is the duty of the 
seek and 


them. For myself, if I may 


Municipal, State and 


Conference to secure suitable 
answers to 
briefly state my views, I feel that the profit- 
motive on the part of the individual, which 
ly influenced economic 


has large develop- 


ment in the past, can be replaced, with 
suitable social adjustments, by State action 
to regulate production and distribution. It 
is only in this way that national planning 
of the 


economic life of a country will 


become possible. It seems equally certain 
that, ultimately, such planning and develop- 
ment of resources must be done over the 
world as a whole, the necessary corollary 
being that much of the independence to 
which nations jealously adhere today would 
have to be sacrificed for the good of man- 
kind in general. With suitable safeguards 
there is no reason why such developments 
should promote 
initiative on the part of the individual. 
Biologically men are not equal and perfect 


loss of efficiency or of 


equality in respect of contribution to the 
State by different individuals through the 
work they perform appears to be wellnigh 
impossible. Even so, the profit-motive or 
the grant of high salaries need not be the 
sole incentive for stimulating effort. A con- 
siderable levelling of incomes is inevitable, 
although there may exist some differences 


in salaries as a recognition by the State of 
the relative value of the functions which 
different persons perform. But the enor- 
mous differences in income, which exist to- 
day and which have, I feel a demoralising 
effect, on the community as a whole, need 
not and should not be permitted to continue. 
In addition to salary there are many other 
ways of according public notice and public 
approbation to signal service rendered by 
individuals to the community and as many 
avenues of conferring such distinction as 
possible should be developed as part of the 
social programme of adjustmeat to changed 
conditions. ‘The pursuit of cultural activities 
and the wise use of lcisure are dependent 
largely on the facilities that the State can 
provide, on the development of a healthy 
public opinion in favour of such activities 
and on a gradual education of the people 
to avail themselves of the facilities that are 
offered. 


sedulously pursucd there is every reason to 


If progress on such lines can be 


expect that the life of the people will grow 
increasingly richer, fuller and happier. 
I shall forward certain 


suggestions for consideration in respect of a 


now try to put 


distribution of functions regarding public 
between State 
National administrations. I presume 


and 
that 
the term municipal administration is in- 
tended to 
are responsible for local government in rural 
In India the rural population is eight 
or nine times larger than the urban and fai- 


welfare Municipal, 


include local authorities which 


areas. 


lure to recognise the need for measures to 
promote public welfare for this large section 
of the people will undoubtedly be inexcus- 


able. 


It seems to me that the laying down of 
hard and fast rules to demarcate completely 
public welfare functions between _ these 
different authorities is not only difficult but 
also undesirable. Let me illustrate what | 
mean by taking the subject of Health, with 
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which I am more familiar than with others 
A local health authority, municipal or rural, 
health 
welfare of the 


For example, daily supervision over 


must naturally carry out many of th 
functions essential for the 
pe yple 
nvironmental hygiene and the speedy hand- 
ling of outbreaks of diseases 


infectious are 


matters which no outside body can under- 


take satisfactorily Nevertheless, the local 
health authority may not be able to deal 
with certain aspects of these problems with 
1 sufficient degree of effectiveness. For 


instance, for promoting environmental hy- 
giene on sound lines, the provision of a safe 


water supply and a satisfactory system of 


For 


financial aid 


disposal of human wastes is essential. 


these f 


1 


the creation of 


CLlaties 


and technical advice and guidance to the 


local authority are generally necessary and 
the State Government has to provide them. 
Again, outbreaks of epidemic diseases may 
often require for their effective control out- 
the staff, 


In regard 


| 


ide help in way of additional 


equ pinent and medical supplies. 


to the organi ation ol adequate measures 


against such infectious diseases as tubercu- 


losis, venereal diseases and malaria most 


local health authorities in this country re- 


qual assistance from State Govern- 


| active 


ments Indeed, even Governments are not 
able to take all the measures that are neces- 
Sary 


Faking up the question of relationship 


between State and National Governments, 
we are again faced with the need for the 
closest possible collaboration between the 
two. In many fields such as prevention of 
the inter-State spread of disease, control 


of the purity and quality of food and drugs 
which enter inter-State Commerce, regula- 
tion of the off-take of water supply from 


rivers which run through more than one 
State and which form a vital part of the 
total available source of supply to appreci- 
able sections of their population—these are 


some of the many spheres in which the 
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National Government alone 


be able 
to take action so as to safeguard the interests 
of all concerned. Apart 


many other fields of health endeavour, for 


may 


from these, in 
example, the provision of special institutions 
for training facilities in medical and allied 
subjects or of research institutes for parti- 
cular diseases such as leprosy, which may 
well prove beyond the capacity of individual 
States, there is room for close collaboration 
between the Centre and the States. Again 
the prescription of standards and their en- 
forcement so as to secure a_ reasonable 
mesure of uniformity throughout India is 
another matter which requires action by the 
Centre. Lastly, health or social planning 
type, if it is to take 
the as a and to 
promote development on sound lines, neces- 


of any note of the 


needs of country whole 


sitatcs intervention by the Centre. In my 
opinion there is ample justification for 
making Health a subject in the Concurrent 
List of the Indian Constitution so that the 
Centre may take its full share of responsibi- 
lity for assisting and guiding the progress 
of health administration in the Country as a 
Within the of Central 


responsibility there will be ample room for 


whole framework 
the transfer of executive functions to State 
Governments, subject to certain safeguards 
the Centre to 
conditions when State Governments gravely 
that there is 
for a similar position being 
established between the Central and State 
Governinents in all the major fields of 
administration dealing with public welfare 
such as Welfare 


to enable intervene unde: 


go wrong. It seems to me 


justification 


Education, Labour and 
Economic Development. 

I shall now summarise certain suggestions 
I am making in regard to the promotion ot 
pulic welfare in India: — 
that Health, Edu- 


cation and other subjects which 


(a) It is essential 


form important elements of a 


programme of social security should 














b) 
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become subjects in the Concurrent 
List of the Constitution of India so 
that a special responsibility will be 
placed on the Central Government 
to regulate developments in these 
branches of administration on sound 
lines and in as uniform a manner 
as possible throughout the country. 


Within the 
Central responsibility there should 


framework of such 


be ample room for individual States 
to promote measures in these fields 
on lines best suited to local condi- 
tions. Such freedom of action 
should, however, be accompanied 
by the safeguard that the Centre 
should have the power to intervene 
effectively when State Governments 
go wrong so as to prejudice great- 
ly their own interests or those of 
other States or of the Centre. 


Local authorities are today unable, 
in most cases, to carry out their 
functions in the field of public wel- 
fare because of 


funds. 


inadequacy of 
It is wrong to have a multi- 


plicity of local authorities which, 
because of their relatively small 
size and importance, are unable 
to obtain sufficient money to carry 
out their duties. It is for conside- 
ration whether a number of exist- 
ing municipal and rural authorities 
cannot be combined into a suffi- 
ciently large unit to enable it to 
Perhaps all the 
urban and rural units in a Revenue 


District can with 


function properly. 


advantage be 
joined as one local authority. 
Nothing short of this size seems 
sufficient to produce a_ reasonably 
good local body from the point of 
Vhere 
may be the fear that urban interests 


view of taxable resources. 


may dominate in such a body and 
that rural interests are likely to be 
neglected. There is hardly any 
such possibility if the number of 
seats on the local body is in relation 
to the population. Those living in 
rural areas will outnumber by many 
times town dwellers in the case of 


every district. 





SOCIAL SERVICES IN INDIA 


By Dr. B. 


Human communities, from earliest times, 
have provided for the welfare of the group 
and taken concerted action to _ face 
problems confronting them. All over the 
world, primitive tribes are known to have 
taken action to preserve the health and 
homogenity of the whole tribe. The motive 
behind social action was invariably the tribal 
consciousness, perhaps a sub-conscious reali- 
sation that the health of the entire group 
was inseparably associated with the health 
and welfare of each individual. Primitive 
man lived in Nature, the extent of his 
habitat was limited, the population was 
small, functions of life were simple, his 
wants limited, and the individual was on 
the whole better equipped for the struggle 
for existence. Extensive social services and 
complex social organisations, institutions and 
movements were therefore not necessary to 
safeguard the interests and welfare of the 
members of the tribe. At the same time, 
primitive man was aggressive and wars with 
neighbouring communities for survival must 
have created some need to look after the 
weak, the maimed and the maladjusted. 

Social conditions changed radically in the 
feudal period. The development of the 
property concept, the accumulation of 
wealth, the use of money, the exploitation 
of labour on land, and slavery created 
poverty in the economic sense. Wars and 
conquests, over and above poverty, caused 
great social disintegration. In this period, 
religion and philanthrophy tried to deal 
with social maladjustments; for hundreds 
of years, an awakened consciousness and a 
sensitive mind reacted to human handicaps 
and misery and suffering. Wise rulers who 
had the welfare of their people at heart, 
did not fail to spend wealth and effort for 
the betterment of the lot of their subjects. 


H. Mehta 


As socicty developed, human groups orga- 
nised themselves, and whatever be the 
drawbacks of the caste system in India 
the caste organisations became the most 
important agency for social action all over 
the country. The care of the destitute. 
the widowed, the orphans, the provision 
of medical aid and education, and several 
other services were organised by the several 
castes to promote the welfare of their 
members 


The social reformer played a unique and 
noble role in India to awaken social con- 
sciousness against human ills. Extensive 
literature exists in India today to tell us 
of the lives of social reformers from. the 


Buddha to Mahatma Gandhi. 


The British rule, the expansion of com- 
merce and the development of communica- 
tions created a new socio-economic orde! 
A foreigner creates social and economi 
problems which create in their turn the 
need for social action to solve them. Poverty 
under British rule, both urban and _ rural, 
became something with definite characteris- 
tics—-low income, bad housing, ill health, 
lack of education, unemployment, family 
disorganisation, exploitation of female and 
child labour, disintegration of community 
authority, neglect of the handicapped and 
many other ills that were inherent in the 
land systems and policy of administration 
under British rule. How could these be 
absent in India, when England itself had 
known the same evils, and England itself 
had to create social services to promote the 
welfare of her own people. 

From the early days of Poor Law, England 
has muddled through social services and 
social reforms at a slow and not very even 


pace. The Poor Law had many reverses, 
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the work house was created, humanitarianism 
of the 18th century brought about radical 
changes, conscientious missionaries fought 
against wrongs, the Chartists and Quakers 
played a noble role for betterment of life, 
the Charity Organisation Societies and 
General Booth of the Salvation Army battled 
against poverty, want and disease. 


Political changes and revolution spear- 
headed and energised social services and 
social action for human welfare. The 
French Revolution and the birth of Socialism 
in Europe and the wide reactions to the 
doctrines of Karl Marx naturally forced 
the growth of organised social welfare all 
over Europe. 

It is but natural that the British Govern- 
ment should introduce the English methods 
of social service into this country. Missiona- 
ries had greater scope to carry on the work. 
Private agencies that did not cause any 
fiancial burden on the Government were 
allowed to function as before. Private 
endowments were encouraged to undertake 
burdens that otherwise should have fallen 
on the the State. Public 
opinion, foreign criticism, pressure of en- 
lightened opinion in England, and the out- 
look of some of the more progressive admi- 
nistrators led to the introduction of medical 
and educational services, though not to the 
extent required by the needs and conditions 


shoulders of 


of the country. 


The Swadeshi and National Movements 
that took shape under Gokhale, Tilak, Mrs. 
Besant, C. R. Das and Mahatma 
Gandhi in the early years of this century 
created a new awakening in the country. 
The ideal of service was propagated invari- 
ably with the goal of political freedom. 
Political workers in India were perhaps more 
social workers than revolutionaries. It can 
be said that after 1921, there were more 
social workers per head of population in this 
country than ever before or compared to 


Annie 
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any other country in the world. Gandhiji’s 
ideals of non-violence and sacrifice produced 
social workers of a very high calibre, imbued 
with love for the country and the people, 
sincere and conscientious in their duties, and 
devoting their entire life to the service of 
the people. Special mention must be made 
in this connection of the Servants of India 
Society, the Ramakrishna Mission, the 
Servants of Peoples Society, the A.1.V.A,, 
the Gandhi Seva Sena, the Kasturba Gandhi 
Memorial Fund, Nai Talim and many other 
organisations, associations and _ institutions 
that owed their origin to the high ideals 
of Freedom and Swadeshi. Perhaps today 
they are represented by the ideals and aims 
of the Sarvodaya Movement. 


Whatever differences there may be between 
the political objectives of the various poli- 
tical parties, a reference has to be made to 
the fact that not only the members and 
workers of the Indian National Congress, 
but also the various socialist parties, the 
Communist Party, and the various youth 
and students’ organisations contributed their 


share to social services during a_ whole 
generation. 
The foreign government had to keep 


pace with the enthusiasm of the people for 
their own welfare. Numerous social services 
were brought into existence, manned by the 
administrators, supporters and friends of the 
Government. The and ° 
educational facilities were extended, rural 
social and economic services were brought 
into existence, and problems of housing, 
poverty, destitution, woman and child wel- 
fare, unemployment, labour welfare, tribal 
received attention however, 


existing medical 


welfare, etc., 
insignificant. 

The second World War and the last days 
of British rule in India produced a new 
wave of social work in the country. The 
more fierce became the struggle for freedom 
in the country, the greater became the 
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enthusiasm of the Government for the 
welfare ot 


the Labour 


the people The presence of 


Government in England and 
the availability of greater spending ability 
increased the 


India It 


foundation of 


due to the war tempo of 


social service in is during this 
period that the organised 
and scientific social work was laid and the 


training of social work began. 


The achievement of freedom heralded the 
dawn of new efforts towards the achievement 
of radically different objectives. Not the 


leadership alone but the whole country 
realised that freedom meant a radical change 
in the conditions of living. This change 
required planned effort towards the attain- 


ment of well defined goals. 


troadly speaking, the leaders felt that 
the new reconstruction of the nation will 
have to be done in two distinct and major 
directions. Economic planning, a planned 
and rational exploitation of Nature, the 
increase of food supply and the industrial 
development of the country was only one 
phase of nation building. The second and 


equally important factor is the human 


factor. This aspect of the nation’s life in- 
volved the physical regeneration of the in- 
dividual, the development of his intellect 
to adjust his life to new conditions; deter- 
mined efforts to improve the health of the 
family, and the building up of democratic 
and co-operative regional communities that 
will ceaselessly work for the achievement 
of national goals. This social regeneration 
is as fundamental as economic reconstruc- 
tion, and unless man is able to meet the 
challenge of Nature and the environment, 
unless he is prepared and equipped to take 
advantage of the vast physical resources, 
there could be no progress towards a higher 
standard of living. 

Perhaps our leaders were equal to this 
task. 
freedom movement had created the neces- 


Foundations were already laid. The 


sary consciousness for a better living, youth 
had imbibed the lessons of willing service 
and sacrifice; organisations, institutions and 
even vast movements were in existence which 
could immediately take up the task of plan- 
ning and organising new programmes fo: 
the attainment of new goals. But many 
who are impatient criticise the Government 
for their slowness and their failure to organise 
social services on a vast scale. The strength, 
vision and wisdom of our leaders, the mental 
maturity of the masses, and the vigour of 
our social structure have prevented a social 
chaos to which any other country would 
have become a prey under similar circum- 
stances, 


However, recent occurrences have altered 
a good deal the course of prevailing trends 
It has to be realised the 
refugee problem is as vast and as difficult 


in social work. 


as the entire problem of human reconstruc- 
tion. It is against this historical background 
that we shall consider the nature of plann- 
ing and organisation of social services in 
new India. In this connection, we 
to take cognizance of the following major 
factors in social services as they are today 


have 


in India: — 


1. The traditional community conscious- 
ness of our rural communities that were 
once founded on the basis of self-help, 


mutual aid, and social homogeneity. 


2. The ideals of sacrifice, service and 
self abnegation that have always inspired a 
small section of our countrymen, such as 
represented by the early Brahmins, and later 
teachers; and today the 
Mahatma Gandhi. 


3. The 


followers of 


caste, sectarian and _ sectional 


services that cater to the needs of their 
small social groups;—these are perhaps the 
earliest organisations to offer medical and 
financial assistance, and 
care for the orphan, the widow and the old. 


educational aids, 
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t+. The missionaries, both Christian and 


Hindu, financed from abroad and in this 
country, have organised very useful services, 
some of them on very systematic lines; and 
they have catered to sections of humanity 
like the foundlings and the lepers, who would 


otherwise have had to wait for State relief. 


5. State social services are perhaps vast 
and varied; they followed the pioneering 
efforts of State 
social services, though uniformly or- 


early private agencies. 
not 
ganised under special Ministries of Social 
Public Social 


Welfare, cater to the needs of all sections 


Service or Departments of 


of the people. They include medical and 
health services, educational services, economic 
and rural development services, labour 
welfare, the care of handicapped or dis- 
abled individuals and groups, women and 
child welfare, etc. State social services are 
organized by the Central and State Govern- 
ments and the Municipalities. Many private 
agencies are financed wholly or partially 
by the State through grants-in-aid. 

6. Private motivated in 
many ways, has served the special and im- 


philanthropy, 


mediate needs of innumerable individuals and 
families, and they aid private agencies in 
big and small ways. 

services of 


other social 


different 


7. There are 


varied kinds and of degrees of 
importance, functioning in small and vast 
spheres which have come to be organised 
by private agencies. Some of these have 
become important movements, others are 
societies and associations functioning on local, 
State o1 There 
and large institutions performing specialised 


There are small and large funds 


national levels. are small 
functions. 


and endowments that cater to every type of 


social service in rural and urban areas. 
Private agencies, deal with normal and 
abnormal individuals and groups. They 


deal with problems affecting the individual, 


the family and the community. They are 
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the largest single and most complex factor 
in social work in India. They have infinite 


varicties and patterns of leadership and 
organisations and perform functions of such 
diversity that it is difficult to group them or 
bring about co-operation between them, and 
the 


private agency group are all the services 


co-ordinate their efforts. Included in 
inspired by Mahatma Gandhi and organised 
by the India National Congress. There are 
then the women’s organisations, sports and 
athletic bodies; and there are also important 
national societies, like the Servants of India 
Society, the innumerable Seva Mandals and 
Social 
agencies like the Ramkrishna Mission, the 
Bhil, and other Seva Mandals, the Y.M.C. 
As., the Children’s Aid Societies, etc. Lastly, 
there is a group of social service agencies 
the 


Service Leagues and _ Associations, 


organized financed by 


State. 


privately but 


‘These major social services can be grouped 
into two broad classes as state and private 
social service agencies. The future planning 
of social services will involve the establish- 
ment of close and co-operative relationship 
The 


varied types of social service by private 


between State and private agencies. 


agencies will have to gradually fit into the 
State plan of extensive social development. 
Leadership of State social services belongs 
to the administrator and the trained social 
Leadership of private agencies will 
the idealist 
a | “pre sare > 
volunteers. As private 


worker. 


belong to and humanitarian 


agencies become 
better organized and as they create institu- 
tions for the treatment of human ills, a larger 
number of trained social workers enter the 


private agencies also. 


Co-operation between Government admi- 
nistration and the workers of the private 
agencies becomes indispensable, if both the 
State and the private agencies have these 
It is generally accepted that 
for are 


ol yjectives. 


the State’s resources social work 
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endless, whilst the private agencies are in- 
variably handicapped for lack of funds, 
personnel and other facilities. This is true 
of India today; but Indian social workers 
have not yet organised themselves for fund 
collection in the manner in which the 
Community Chests in the U.S.A. collect 
millions of dollars every year. The Posters 
Competition of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work has set the holy rally and a 
search has been made for suitable symbol 
to appeal to the whole country. 


State social services, if well organised, can 
function extensively and programmes can 
be worked on the basis of firm principles 
and sound policies, adopting most modern 
methods to solve human problems. The 
facilities at the command of the State, 
extensive research carried out on the nature 
and extent of our problems, together with 
effective administrative control of supervision 
over workers and programmes give an 
advantage to them over private agencies 
which are weak so far as these factors are 
concerned; the private agencies also lack the 
regularity and organization of State social 
services. 


India is a land of villages, and there is 
perhaps no institution in the country for 
the detailed and extensive training of rural 
social workers. It is desirable that in the 
new development of social service in India, 
the training of workers should receive the 
most important consideration. The recogni- 
tion of social service carried out by private 
agencies will depend upon the extent to 
which they are willing and able to absorb 
trained workers as it has been done in the 
U.S.A., U.S.S.R. and other western countries. 
Private agencies have not only to admit 
trained workers, but they have to raise up 
the quality and standard of efficiency of 
their social work programmes. They must 
strive to reach clear and definite objectives 
and they must have efficient administration 


and strict control over their funds and 
resources. 


As already hinted, co-ordination of effort 
and co-operation between State and private 
agencies is essential for future plans of 
social work in India. An intensive drive 
to improve the physical, mental and moral 
stature of the individual requires the 
friendship, co-operation and understanding 
between all social workers, be they State 
administrators, workers, 


private agency 


missionaries, endowment administrators, 
philanthropists or unattached social workers 
Social action is to a great extent a product 
of leadership. A homogeneous leadership 
with common ideals and objectives, similar 
outlook and philosophy, and a common 
approach to problems can render effective 
service to India’s vast millions. Where 
there are differences, there ought to be 
tolerance, a desire for understanding, and a 
willingness for cooperation in action. The 
present situation amongst social workers is 
somewhat complex. The various elements in 
India’s social service leadership will be found 
on analysis to consist of the following: 


(a) State administrators and_ officials 


(b) Trained and _ professional  socia! 
workers 

c) Missionaries 

(d) The Gandhian social workers, and 

e) Voluntary social workers belonging 


to the various private agencies 


The possibility of conflicts, lack of under- 
standing and prejudices among these is 
very evident. The professional and techni- 
cal social workers of the first two groups 
give undue emphasis to their position and 
training; and they are invariably though 
unjustly criticised as academically trained 
social workers motivated by selfish ends, 
inexperienced and impractical, arrogant and 
bureaucratic and not humble and humane 
in their approach to problems. 
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The missionaries are criticised for their 
ulterior religious objectives, and their bias 
against a scientific and sociological approach 
They may have a tendency 


their 


to problems. 


to be exclusive and sectarian in 


y 
eliorts 


It is unfortunate that the specialised work 
of the of Gandhian and 
Congress workers belonging to the Ashrams, 
the Gandhi Seva Sena, the All-India Spin- 


vast members 


ners’ Association, the All India Village 
Industries Association, the Harijan Seva 
Sangh, the Kasturba Gandhi Memorial 


Workers of Nai Talimi Sangh and 
others is not fully known or appreciated 
by the official, professional and trained 
social workers. Their high idealism, their 
sense of service, their willingness for sacri- 


Fund, 


fice and their intensive and hard work 
are qualities that even surpass the efforts 
of the first group. The objection is possibly 
to their non-scientific approach, their philo- 
sophical background, the methods they have 
evolved as a result of experience, and their 
the ‘greater 
interest of the country, it is hoped that 
there is a greater and fuller appreciation 
of their work, whilst in turn it will be a 
great gain to social workers if the Gandhians 
understand and appreciate the need for 
scientific approach to problems, the need 
for research and planning, and the need 
for efficient organisation and evaluation of 
effort. The Gandhian workers have devoted, 
and most rightly, most of their energies to 
rural social service, and a co-operation of 
these workers with the rest of the social 
workers in India will bring about a close 
union of town and country, and will lead 
to a harmonious and uniform approach to 
the different and difficult problems. 


exclusiveness in work. In 


Amongst the voluntary social workers of 
private agencies, there are two groups. To 
large 
and 


one group belong the workers of 


movements, important associations 
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specialised institutions. Workers of the 
Scout Movement, the Ambulance Divisions, 
the Balkan-ji-Bari, the Y.M.C.A., and the 
Y.W.C.A. and various similar private organi- 
sations render a high quality of useful, 
important and often specialised kind of 
The 
women’s organisations in the country may 
The second 


group consists of individual social workers 


social work. workers of the various 


be also included in this group. 


who are temperamentally inclined to the 


service of their fellowmen. 


They possess 
rare sentiments of sympathy and uderstand- 
ing, and they are willing to spare their 
and in fields of social work, 


time energy 


small and large. This group also includes 


a large number of sectarians, caste and 
workers whose efforts are 


of their 


communal social 


confined to the narrow environs 
groups and classes. 

It should be realised how important it is 
that a greater understanding, a closer co- 
operation and a greater co-ordination of all 
these should be brought about by organised 
efforts on a national scale. The nation-wide 


efforts should be repeated regionally in 
cities, towns and villages. 
The State and Social 
burden of leadership of social services in 
India falls on the shoulders of the State. 
The State functions at three levels—the 
National, State and Municipal. The State 
has to (1) lay down objectives and methods, 
(2) present model programmes, (3) pre- 
pare and train leadership, (4) create the 
State organisation for social services and 
lay down principles and create machinery 
for co-operation and co-ordination of work 
with private agencies, (5) collect and dis- 
tribute resources, (6) take 
for experimentation and research, (7)  exe- 
cute detailed programmes through the 
departments of Public Welfare, (8) and 
prepare and pass legislation for social and 
welfare of all sections of the 


Services.—The 


measurements 


economic 
people. 
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The programme of Public Welfare will 
include a_ threefold approach to social 
problems The individual, the family and 


the regional community should _ receive 
services in terms of the nature, extent and 
urgency of regional problems. There should 
also be a national effort to reach the root 
of our problems and seek solutions on a 


national basis 


The programme of soc ial services can be 


classified under the following major headings: 


| Economic reconstruction and social 


insurance 

2. Social education 

3. Physical Fitness, Health, Housing 
and Sanitation 

tk. Women, child and family welfare 

5. Services for underprivileged and 
special groups like, labour, refugees, 
Harijans, Adibasis, et 

6. Rural social welfare 
Community social services 

8. Emergency relief in times of famine, 
floods, et 

9 Social legislation 

10. ‘Training and research 

11 Public Relations and Publicity 


Programmes of social services are so vast 
that at present multiple State agenc ies deal 
with the problems in one of the following 
three ways 


1) Social services created, organised and 


executed by special Ministries and Depart- 
ments of Social Services or Public Welfare. 
2) Allotment of specific social services to 
allied Ministries or Departments 
3) Creation of Special Ministries o1 
Departments for very important and ex- 
tensive social services 
For example, with few exceptions, Minis- 
tries or Departments of Social Services do 
not exist at the National, State or Municipal 
levels, The Ministries of Health, Education, 


important social services in the differant 
branches of the State. 


The Ministries of Refugee Welfare, Labour 
Welfare, ete., are examples where special 
Ministers are created for what are considered 


important fields of social work. 


The creation of a Commission attached 
to the Home Ministry and functioning under 
the President is an example where a special 
department is created for achieving tribal 


welfare 


The existing distribution of social services 
by the State at the National and State levels 
requires a complete overhaul as the present 
arrangements lead to over-lapping of efforts, 


conflicting policies, multiple programmes 


} 


and ineffective work. There is a lack of 
uniform standard of leadership, and approach 
to problems is not as intensive and _ effec- 


tive as it should be. 


The new approach should first seck to 
create Ministries and Departments of Public 
Welfare at the National, State and Muni- 
cipal levels, and their structure and func- 
tions should be determined by legislation 
Further the Ministry of Social Services or 
Public Welfare should consist of clearly 
defined Departments or Divisions for the 
effective execution of programmes. For 
example, the Department of Economic Re- 
construction should include’ the Social 
Insurance Division and the Division for 
co-operation. If Departments are expensive, 
there can be only Divisions of Physical 
There may 
be a Department of Family, Weman and 
Child Welfare, with a Division of Child 
Welfare. Efficient Departments could be 
created for Tribal Welfare, Backward Classes, 


and Labour Welfare. 


Fitness and Social Education. 


The Refugee problem is so vast that a 
pecial Ministry may be temporarily required 


for a period of about ten years at the 


Industry and Agriculture undertake severalCentre and in the States, where they have 
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migrated in large numbers. Considering 
the vastness of the rural problems, a Depart- 
ment, and in some cases even a Ministry, 
of Rural Social Welfare may become essen- 
tial to quickly raise the standard of living 


f the rural areas. 


Emergency relief may be given by specially 
organised Divisions or by special machineries 
which may be even independent of the 
Ministry of Social Services. Social Legisla- 
tion, Training of Workers, and Public Rela- 
tions can all be dealt with provisionally by 
a single Division at the Centre, and wherever 
possible in the States. 


At the State level, it is but natural that 
the needs of the Departments and Divisions 
may be different in the various States 
according to the nature and extent of the 
problems and the needs of the population. 


Housing, Social Education, Community 
Organisation and Recreation, Family Social 
Services and Woman and Child Welfare 
should function most extensively at the 
Municipal level, aided by the parallel 
organisations at the State and National 
levels. These will be more concerned with 
Research, the laying down of principles and 
policies and organisation of effort for collec- 
ting resources. 


The Organisation.—A highly qualified and 
trained executive head, with considerable 
experience, is required in each Department 
and Division, aided by a Secretary and office 
staff. Every effort should be made to sec 
that these officials do not become bureau- 
cratic and lose contact with executive officers 
and field workers, institutions, private social 
welfare organisations and the masses. 


The State Departments exercise administ- 
rative leadership, and they act as liaison with 
State programmes and institutions, Munici- 
pal welfare agencies, private agencies and 
endowments, community welfare centres, 
and private social service institutions. In the 
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West, State Social Services Administration 
mainly distributes financial aids through 
Insurance, Family Aids, etc., but in India, 
for a long time the State will have to 
render more effective service than merely 
provide the means of existence to the 
handicapped 

Soctal Services.——Pro- 


grammes of Social Services as carried on 


Programmes of 


among the people are divided into two 
broad classes (a) Rural Social Services, and 
b) Urban Social Services. The programmes 
will have to be carried out by (a) State 
agencies—experimental and model centres 
and specially organised services by the 
Central Government, model and large wel- 
fare centres and specially organised services 
by the State Governments; and community 
centres and special services by the Munici- 
palities; (b) By recognised private agencies 
and endowments, especially if these are 
specialised to cater to definite sections of 
the population or perform specialised func- 
tions; (c) By specialised institutions. 


Wherever social services are carried out 
by private agencies, the nature of co-opera- 
tion between the State and the private 
agencies will have to be previously determined 
in terms of the following: 


(a) Procedure of recognition. 

(b) State representation on manage- 
ment. 

(c) State sanction of budgets and pro- 
grammes. 

(d) State contribution in terms of 
grants-in-aid, land allotments, 

equipment, loaned personnel, gui- 

dance and supervision. 


Finance.—The problem of financing social 
services through taxation and special charges 
requires to be gone into by a special 
Commission created for this purpose. The 
methods of financing vast social services 
adopted by other countries need to be 
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studied. 
be given to securing international aid for 


Special consideration will have to 
vast projects of reconstruction. The contri- 
butions made by international agencies are 
extremely meagre, considering the nature 
and extent of the problems and the vast 
population involved 
realised that conditions prevailing in each 


It has been now fully 


country affect world peace and the welfare 
of the people all over the world. Indian 
resources will have to be backed by dis- 
interested world resources. Extensive social 
services can help to solve the problem of 


India’s economic poverty. 


Economic aid through welfare services. 
India’s 


assuring a 


Unless the problems of economi 


poverty are solved, minimum 
food, clothing, shelter, 


employment, medical aid, education—to the 


standard of living 


common man, general welfare problems 


cannot be conceived in their true perspec- 
tive 

It is undesirable that the programmes of 
Public Welfare should be built up in India 
on Western lines. Poverty in the East is 
not quite similar to that prevailing in the 
West. 


tural 


Poverty, social disintegration and cul- 
the West the 
result fundamentally of wars and industriali- 


backwardness in are 


sation. But poverty in the East is the result 
and 


resources. Mentally people of these countries 


of feudalism, tradition undeveloped 
are far more mature and _ philosophically 
inclined; life 
and their family life is 


their community is narrower 
and more integrated: 
better evolved and not so much demoralised 


All these 


enable the individual to solve his economic 


by industrial conditions factors 


problems with comparatively less assistance 
by the State. 

Western methods of Family Aids and 
Social Insurance are useful; but it has to be 


realised that India cannot use these methods 
for a long time to come due to lack of 
It is not proposed to rule out 


resources. 
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Family Aids and Social Insurance completely 
but these methods will have to be applied 
only in small and selected areas 


Family Aids.—-It is desirable that the pro- 
blem of the Indian Family is studied scienti- 
fically. hold 
and prove that Western methods of Family 
Aids have weakened the family. The Plan- 


ning Commission must study this problem 
1 ' } 


Some sociologists can rightly 


National prosperity demands that a family 
Family 


is the 


is happy, homogeneous and healthy. 

is the instrument of civilization and it 
most effective welfare agency for the indi- 
vidual. For a long time to come, Family 
Aids must continue to be given by effectively 
organised private agencies. For this purpose 
Councils of Social Welfare 
effective than a Public Welfare Department 
of the State. 
tive case work should be left to perhaps a 
National Council of Family Welfare Agen- 
cies, and in the absence of such an organisa- 
tion, the Indian Conference of Social Work, 
in co-operation with the All India Women’s 
Conference, may shoulder the responsibility 


will be nore 


Proper registration and effec- 


Social 


imagination of 


Insurance. Insurance has 
the 


Governments. The approach to the problem 


Sor tal 


already caught oul 


is, however, local and limited. A_ national 
the 
Finance 


approach to 
the 


resources 


problem 
Minister, 
computed It i 


may perhap 


stagger when _ the 
required are 


desirable to do extensive research, gather 
statistics, count the costs, frame policies and 
plan the complicated administrative machi 
nery required, before experimental schemes 


are attempted in selected areas. 


The ability of the State to bear the burden 
at the Central, State and Municipal levels 
and the proportion of State contributions, 
public taxation required, etc. will have to be 
carefully considered. The chief programmes 
of Social Insurance are: 


(a) Family Allowances 
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(b) Health Insurance ; 

c) Unemployment Insurance 

d) Old Age Aid Schemes (Insurance, 
Pensions, etc. ) 


Co-operation.—It must be accepted that 
the Co-operative movement is most import- 
ant for promoting the economic well-being of 
the country. In some countries, there are 
special ministries for Co-operation, in others 
Co-operation is developed by the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs; in our own country, 
different plans are followed by the various 
States. Ministries of Agriculture, Industry 
or Public Welfare can all handle this most 
important weapon of economic reconstruc- 
tion. Whoever will be entrusted with the 
promotion of the Co-operative movement, 
Public Welfare Departments and social 
workers will always have to do a good deal 
for educating the public and actually orga- 
nising Co-operation through the Community 
Centres in both urban and rural areas. 

Consumers’ Co-operatives, Co-operative 
Credit and Marketing Societies, Co-operative 
Producers’ Societies, Co-operative Housing, 
Co-operative Farming, Co-operative Milk 
Supply, 


Development of Handicrafts and small scale 


Distribution and Co-operative 
industries are perhaps the most effective 
weapons for improving the people’s standard 
of life, controlling the evils of capitalism and 
promoting the initiative and resourcefulness 
of the individual, to solve his own economic 
problems without very much effort on the 
part of the State. 


Rural Social Welfare.—India is a land of 
villages, and extensive social services are 
required to improve the general economic 
conditions of the people in the villages. 
Village economic reconstruction can only be 
achieved by harnessing the energies of the 
masses through most efficiently organised 
Rural Community Centres and a Rural 
Youth Movement organised by Public Wel- 
fare Ministries. The development of rural 
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co-operatives, agriculture and_ handicrafts, 
land improvement through Land Improve- 
ment Clubs, experiments in co-operative 
farming, dairying, maketing, and credit, all 
these can be effectively carried out by 
Departments of Public Welfare in co-ordina- 
tion with the Departments of Agriculture 
and Rural Development. The Department 
of Public Welfare must organise the rural 
population for effective work and for a 
planned endeavour to utilise human and 
physical resources. Rural economic and 
social welfare must be completely integrated 


to achieve national welfare. 


Physical Fitness ——The British rulers of 
India started, at the end of the last century, 
the organisation of Medical Welfare when 
they realised the consequences of their eco- 


nomic policies on the health of the people. 


Ministries of Health now exist both in the 
Central Government and in the State Go- 
vernments, while Departments of Health are 
now being organised in most of the Munici- 
palities too. A skeleton Medical Service is 


also provided in the rural areas. 


Realising that health services are not 
merely medical services with curative pro- 
grammes, the Ministries of Education intro- 
duced elementary programmes of physical 
Education in Schools. The Health Minist- 
ries have also realised the importance of 
preventive measures and health education 

During the present century, almost all 
western countries have realised the funda- 
mental importance of human health as the 
first necessity for human welfare. India’s 
freedom necessitates her acceptance of this 
basic idea. Opportunities and resources have 
to be provided to all sections of the popula- 
tion to be born fit and to keep fit throughout 
life. 

For this pupose, it is essential to achieve 
a complete co-ordination of the various acti- 
vities, such as, Health Education in Schools, 
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Health Education Programmes as part of 
Social Education and the total programme 
for the maintenance of health and for the 
curing of diseases. The following items are 
suggested to be included in the complete 
Physical Fitness Programme :— 


(a) Education for health to include edu- 
cation for dict, care of the body, correct 
posture, importance of good housing, clean- 
liness and sanitation, the need for recreation 
and life in open air, freedom from disease, 


etc. 


Health Education Programme will utilise 
all methods of education and will carry out 
the programme through institutions and 
private agencies over and above the Com- 
munity Centres and other State agencies. 


(b) Physical Recreation opportunities will 
be provided by constructing playgrounds 
parks, swimming pools, etc. all over the 
country by the State. 

(c) Physical Fitness Programmes are 
especially needed for the younger generation. 
The work of the Physical Education pro- 
gramme of the Education Ministry has to 
be completely co-ordinated with the pro- 
gramme of the Division of Physical Fitness 
of the Ministry of Social Services. It is 
important to realise that many countries have 
organised a Ministry of Youth Welfare and 
a Department of Youth Social Service. The 
programmes mainly include extensive pro- 
grammes of physical fitness, including 
Vyayamshalas and Gynmasiums, vast pro- 
grammes of athletics and a nation-wide pro- 
gramme for camping. The Seout Move- 
ment and similar other youth and children’s 
organisations come under the care of the 
Public Welfare Ministry. 

(d) Defence Clubs—Fitness for  survi- 
val implics a readiness and preparedness 
for defence. India will be very greatly 


benefitted if Defence Clubs are started all 
over the country to carry out Fitness” pro- 


grammes, and to be trained for special 
military duties in. timesiof- emergency. 

(e) Next to Physical Education in Schools, 
perhaps the most important programme of 
the Division of Physical Fitness is Community 
Recreation should be specially organised: in 
villages and cities and: in«the slums and. in- 
dustrial areas. Community Recreation is 
the most important programme that Social 
Psychology has conceived. Given extensive 
facilities, Community Recreation. can reduce 
many social vices. Drink, Prostitution, 
Gambling, etc., can all be minimised by 
Community Recreation: programmes ; because 
social vices are primarily: the results of: major 
frustration and the lack of opportunity for 
self-expression and cultural development. 


(f) In case the Ministries of Health are 
overburdened with the majer task of pro- 
viding medical scrvices, a special Division 
of the Ministry of Public Welfare should 
undertake the care of*the Physically Handi- 
capped including the blind, the deaf-mute, 
the crippled; the infirm,etc. This Division 
should supervise the work of special: institu- 
tions and organise extensive: measures for the 
care and. rehabilitation of the handicapped 


Women and Child Welfare —The social 
health of the human race: depends upon: the 
health and happiness of the -woman’and' the 
position she holds in the family, the com- 
munity and the nation. With her rests the 
responsibility to bear healthy children. It 
is therefore necessary that woman and child 
welfare should be given high~priority in: the 
general scheme of national welfare. The 
brunt of the consequences of poverty in 
Iadia.are borne by the women,.and_the un- 
fortunate child inherits many of the:handi- 
caps and disadvantages that cripple its 
strength. to carry’on.the struggle for existence 
from. the very. beginning. 

The woman in India -issthe -bearer of 
children, «and a worker aimthe home, ‘field 
and factory. As such, she~bears*sburdens 
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for whieh she is not trained nor fed and 
nourished. The:-laws:of the land do not give 
her the privileges.and opportunities due to 
her: 

It is by now realtsed that the woman 
needs not merely maternity aid, and that the 
child has rights to opportunities, which if 
denied, will seriously hamper its growth and 
retard its ability to become a healthy and 
creatwe citizen. 

Many of the welfare~services required for 
the mother’ and the child are provided by 
the Ministry of Health. It is for this reason, 
more than anything else, that in many cases, 
there is a single Ministry of Health and 
Public Welfare. But:the Ministry of Health 
in India. overburdened with too many res- 
ponsibilities is today unable to give that 
specific and adequate attention to woman 
and«child welfare. 


The following are included in the pro- 
gramme for the welfare of the family and 
the women: — 

A. Ante-natal and post-natal care. 
B. Family aids and social service. 
C. Family -counseling. 
D. Education in homemaking, mother 
craft’ and family planning. 
. Woman’s recreation. 
. Speczal. care of 
mothers: 
G. Problems. of prostitution and the 
maintenance of women’s sanatoria 
(now called Rescue Homes) 
H. Woman’s protection as.a worker and 
mother. 

The nature of the programmes mentioned 
above.is by now well-known and they need 
ne special mention. These only require 
extensive planning, development and organi- 
sation under trained, able and efficient 
personnel. 


unmarried 


om 


the 


The programmes of ante-natal and post- 
natal care should be carried out by special 
institutsoms: and clinics, by health visitors 
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and women’s clubs organised on a country 
wide scale. 


Family aids in terms of public assistance 
are not possible for the time being, but pri- 
vate agencies in close co-operation with the 
State and the Municipalities may organise 
Family Social Services wherever possible. 
Community Social will further 
undertake programmes of Family Counsel- 
ling, Family Education, 
including literacy and training in home- 


Services 


Planning, Social 


making and mother-craft, and woman’s 
recreation, 

The of the and 
deserted the the 
prostitute and other handicapped and un- 
pretected women require special institutions 
with the type of 
personnel and programmes, with adequate 


At present these 


problem unmarried 


mother, lone woman, 


proper resources, right 
supervision and control. 
are inadequate and are managed by private 
agencies without due and adequate contro! 
of the State and Law. 


Protection of the worker 
should be left to the programmes of Labour 


Welfare. 


woman as a 


Child Welfare-—The cluld is the greatest 
asset to the nation. On its welfare depends 
not omy the health of the nation, but the 
claim of the nation to civilisation itself. The 
child in India is a victim of circumstances 
and the community. Undernourished, ill- 
clad, uncared for, untrained and uneducated, 
without opportunities of a proper environ- 
ment, companionship, play and the oppor- 
tunities of growth, it grows up only to face 
the handicaps of adulthood without any 
equipment. Child care must be given the 
highest priority in all the programmes of 
major economic development of the country. 


A good deal of child welfare, as it has been 
stated before, is done by the Ministry of 
Health, and-its care and nourishment in the 
early stages is associated with the programmes 








of ante-natal and post-natal care and health 


visiting 


The organisation of Day Nurseries and 
Creches and special programmes of nourish- 
ment for children are urgent responsibilities 
for the Division of Woman and Child Wel- 


fare under the Public Welfare programme 


The child population in India is equal to 
the total population of several European 
countries. It is but natural that the propor- 
tion of handicapped, neglected, deserted, 


backward and orphaned children should be 


Institutional care of children, especially 
of orphans, requires a far greater attention 
than has been given hitherto, and a large 
number of new special institutions and clinics 
are needed to deal with the problem of the 
crippled, handicapped and backward child- 
ren. 

The Ministry of Education has not yet 
shouldered the problems of the  feeble- 
minded; and Public Welfare can help to 
start pioneering efforts for the care of such 
children. Equally important is the need of 
child guidance and even vocational guidance 
in the initial stages of Public Welfare. 

The problem of Juvenile Delinquency is 
attended to by the Home Ministries and the 
Departments of Law. These are not equip- 
ped to deal with the problems, and far 
greater attention will be given to it if ‘a 
Division of Correctional Institutions is 
created under Public Welfare, to deal not 
only with Juvenile Delinquency but also 
with the problem of the young offender and 
the first offender. 

Finally, laws for the protection of children 
need to be renovated and brought in line 
with the needs of modern civilisation; and 
machinery has to be created for proper 
enforcement. 


Social Education.—Human needs are the 


results of mental activity. Human actions 
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are determined by the mental reactions to 
environment. Social education is, therefore, 
not merely literacy or the knowledge of the 
three R’s but it is the development of intel- 
ligence to meet the problems of environment 
without external aid. Therefore social educa- 
tion should consist of the following: 
1. Literacy 
2. Education for Health 
3. Education for protection against 
social vice, especially drink, gamb- 
ling and prostitution, 
t. Elementary training in domesti 
economics. 
5. Intelligent participation in political 


and social affairs. 


The problem of social education will have 
to be intelligently planned by a special 
Division. Social education programmes will 
be difficult unless there are well organised 


Community Centres, which will form the 
nucleus for imparting knowledge and _ in- 
formation by special methods, using modern 
aids like the film, the radio, etc. Private 
agencies may considerably help to promot 
a general programme of social education, 
but the co-ordination of various problems 
will have to be done by a department of 
public Welfare. 

Social Service for the Underprivileged 
Groups.—Underprivileged groups in India 
today can be mainly classified under four 
heads: 

(a) Refugees. 
(b) Industrial Labour 
c) Harijans. 
(d) Adibasis. 

Departments of Public Welfare at the 
Centre and in the States will not be adequate 
to meet the demands and create the services 
necessary for these four sections of humanity. 
We should have special Ministries wherever 
a large number of refugees is concentra- 
ted. The special problems of the refugees 
should be solved by the Department ol 
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Public Welfare at the state and Municipal 
level. ‘Therefore a very close co-ordination 
of public welfare and refugee welfare is 
nec essar. 

b) Labour welfare —In most of the coun- 
tries of the world labour welfare is entrusted 


to the Public Welfare, 
because industry is well organised and it 


Department of 


should, therefore, receive special attention 
through Ministries and Departments specially 
centres and in 
community centres and these should be 
organised for that purpose. At the same 
time, the problems of labour management 


organised labour welfare 


are being clearly divided between: 

a) Personnel Management and _ (b) 
Labour Welfare through the State. Under 
the circumstances, jt may well be suggested 
that the first part of the treatment of labour 
problems should be left with the Ministry 
of Industry and the second part of labour 
welfare will be better served by the Public 
Welfare Departments of the States and 
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The entire welfare of the 
is only possible in well- 
organised more where the workers live than 


Municipalities. 
labour family 
where they work. 

(c) The welfare of the Harijans can now 
be looked after by a Department of Public 
Welfare, assisted by private agencies like the 
Harijan Seva Sangh. 
and more come into their own and as un- 


As Harijans more 


touchability disappears, there will be lesser 
need to treat the Harijans as a_ special 
section. 

(d) Tribal welfare is a problem relating 
to 16 to 20 million people. A special Com- 
missioner has already been appointed as 
required by the Constitution and as these 
are concentrated in specific areas only, it is 
perhaps desirable to treat them as a special 
community under the Department of Public 
Welfare, = which afford them 
fullest opportunities of welfare and work 
for their gradual assimilation with the rest 
of the population. 


should 





Chairman: 


Secretary: Mr. 2. R. 
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“Public Welfare” 


Dr. K. C. K. E. Raja, Director 
General, Health and Medical 
Services, Ministry of Health, 
Government of India New 
Delhi 


Venkataraman, 
Servants of India Society, 
Madras. 


Recorders: Messrs. M D>. Madan and 


The 


R. P. Buillimoria, TISCO. 


Jamshedpur. 


Conference makes the following  re- 


commendations. 


Machinery for coordmating all acti- 
vities im the Secial Welfare field 
should be created without delay as 
a beginning. This can be done by 
establishing Ministries of Social 
Welfare at the Centre and in the 
States. If the establishment of such 
Ministries is deemed difficult, it is 
essential that some machinery for 
coordination be created at once at 
least at the centre. This could be 
done by the formation of a Cabinet 
Sub-Committee for Social Welfare, 
including in its membership the 
existing Ministries dealing with 
different aspects of social welfare, 
and having an appropriate secre- 


tariat of its own. 


For the purpose of demonstrating 
what is feasible in the development 
of community life on proper lines it 
is strongly recommended that Go- 
vernments, Central and State should 
establish in each case at least one 
community centre and encourage 


the establishment of community 


chests and councils of ‘Social Service 


Agencies on a regional basis. The 


coordmated development of the 
social, economic and cultural life of 
the community in all its aspects will 
require the simultaneous effort of 
all departments of Governments. In 
addition, the need for active pro- 
motion of measures to secure the 
fullest possible cooperation from ‘the 
people is also stressed. 


The training of an adequate number 
of social workers of different catego- 
ries for urban and ural areas is 
an essential pre-requisite to the 
organization for social welfare ser- 
vices for the people. This matter 
should therefore, receive the highest 
possible priority. 


It is essential that all subjects which 
form elements of a programme of 
Public Welfare including Health 
and Education should become sub- 
jects in the concurrent list of the 
Constitution of India so that a 
special responsibility will be placed 
or the Central Government to regu- 
late developments in these branches 
of administration on sound lines and 
in as uniform a manner as possible 
througout the country. Within the 
framework of such Central respon- 
sibility there should be ample room 
for individual States to promote 
measures in these fields on_ lines 
best suited to local conditions. 


Local authorities are today unable, 
in many cases, to carry out with 
efficiency their functions in the fic!d 
of public welfare because of small 
size and the inadequancy of their 
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funds. It is for consideration whe- 
ther larger units on a functional 
basis, perhaps covering each entire 
district, should not be set up to 
look after certain specific fields of 
public welfare without in any way 
impairing the cfficiency of the 
smaller units of local governments 
in their ability to mobilize local 
opinion and support. Municipal 
Corporation of large cities like 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and 
others will be considered as large 
units on a functional basis as defined 
above. 


It is desirable that provision should 
be made for the regulation of 
voluntary effort in the field of social 
welfare. Action taken in _ this 
direction should provide for their 
registration. A system of grants- 
in-aid supported by representation 
for the public authority sanctioning 
the grant, on the Governing body 
of the voluntary organization con- 
cerned will be a suitable method 
of maintaining such regulation. 


While welcoming the six-year plan 
for the economic devclopment of 
India included in what is called the 
Colombo Plan as a constructive step 
in the direction of solving the eco- 
nomic and therefore the social pro- 
blem in India, this Conference notes 
with regret that inadequate atten- 
tion has been paid to public welfare 


services in this plan. It is empha: 
tically of the opinion that welfare 
services constitute an integral and 
important part of socio-economic 
development and that, unless ade- 
quate attention be paid to these 
services, such development will fail 
to result in a real rise in the stand- 
ard of living of the people. The 
Conference is further of the opinion 
that the Planning Commission 
should in the scheme they are 
drawing up for the development of 
the country, give a more appropriate 
place to public welfare services in 
the matter both of priorities and of 
the country ample opportunities 
allocation of public funds. 

With a view to bringing the youth 
of services Youth councils be formed 
at the Centre and in the States with 
Non-Political 
Youth Organizations, such as Youth 
Clubs, Student and Volunteer Orga- 
nizations, National Youth Organiza- 


representatives of 


tions, representatives of School of 
social work, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A’s., 
Red Cross, St. John’s Ambulance 
Brigade, Boy Scouts and Girl Guides 
Societies, Indian Youth Service, re- 
presentatives of Rural Welfare 
Associations, Technical Training 
and Education and Public and 
Local Administrative Departments 
and representatives of the Armed 
Forces for further coordination 
of services. 





POSTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS EXHIBITION 
Saturday 23rd December, 1950) 


A special Posters and Photographs Exhibi- 
tion was opened on Saturday, the 23rd 
December, 1950 at 5.30 pm. in the 
K.M.P.M. High School, the venue of the 
Conference. It was the first time that such 
an Exhibition had been arranged with a 
view to harnessing artistic talent in the 
country for the promotion of social welfare. 
This also, incidentally, helped to illustrate 


social education by visual aids 


It is gratifying that an encouraging res- 
ponse was received in the organization of 
the Exhibition and entries were of a high 
artistic standard. 


The following prizes for the Posters and 
Photographs have been awarded: 


] Symbol for service by the People for 
the People 


Ist Prize Rs. 100/- Mr. M. N. Verma, 


Bombay 


II. Posters Section: 
a) Ist Prize (Rs. 250/-) Mr. O. H 
Siddiqui, Bombay 
(Spread the light 
b) 2nd Prize (Rs. 150/-) Miss Nalini 
Chaubal, Bombay 
(Community Welfare 
(c) 3rd Prize (Rs. 100/-) Mr. Sanzi- 
giri, Bombay ) 
(Child Welfare 





d) Special Prize (Rs. 50/-) Mr. Balai 
Dass, Calcutta ' 
(Help Refugees) 
III. Photographs Section: 
a) Ist Prize (Rs. 50/-) Mr. A. M 
Kazi, Bombay 


( Poverty 


(6b) Ist Prize (Rs. 50/-) Mr. C. P 
Patel, Kaira, Gujerat 
(Open Air and Play 
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THE U. N. CONFERENCE OF EXPERTS ON PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN. 


The U. N. Conference of Experts on 
Physically Handicapped Children was held 
in Jamshedpur (Bihar) from 19th to 2Ist 
December, 1950, in the United Club 
3uilding. 


The Conference which was presided over 
by the Hon’ble Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, Minister 
for Public Works and Housing, Government 
of Bombay, was organised by the Govern- 
ment of India in conjunction with the Indian 
Conference of Social Work, prior to the 
Indian 


Fourth Annual Session of the 


Conference. The delegates represented 
Far Eastern countries, such as, Thailand, 
Siam, Philippines, Indonesia, besides India 
and Ceylon, and some of the International 


agencies including UNICEF, WHO and 
ILO. 


The Conference primarily dealt with the 
problems of education and rehabilitation of 
handicapped children in the 
About fiftcen papers relating to 
modern dévclopments in the treatment and 


physically 


region, 


care of physically handicapped children and 
their educational needs and_ rehabilitation 
were presented and discussed during the 
three-day session, in which social workers 
engaged in active welfare work in this field 


participated. 


The inaugural session of the Conference 
was held on Tuesday the 19th December 
1950 in the morning, and commenced its 
proceedings with the adoption of a condo- 
lence resolution on the sad demise of the 
Hon'ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Deputy 
Prime Minister, Government of India. 

Welcoming the delegates to the Con- 
ference, Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, President of 
the Indian Conference of Social Work, 


outlined the causative factors in the problem 
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of the handicapped in Europe and in India, 
and pointed to the various measures taken 
by the Governments of the West. He 
referred to the facts and life patterns of 
the physically handicapped and the diffi- 
culties created in the process of inter-action 
between the handicapped individual and 
the social group. Having broadly indicated 
the various problems relating to the physi- 
cally handicapped, Dr. Mehta placed before 
the session the objects of the Conference, 
namcly, to survey the nature and extent of 
the problem, to evaluate the steps and 
methods adopted and to prepare a compre- 
hensive plan of treatment and rehabilitation. 


The welcome address was followed by a 
brief report by Dr. J. F. Bulsara, U. N. Far 
Eastern Representative, Bangkok, who, after 
welcoming the delegates, briefly indicated 
the stages through which the idea of the 
Conference was born and developed. He 
pointed out the fact that while questions 
relating to all different types of physical 
handicaps weuld be discussed by the Con- 
ference, it would primarily lay emphasis on 
the problems of the physically handicapped. 
Dealing with the gravity of the problems, he 
cited factual data relating to the countries 
of the West and particularly the U. S. A. 
IIe also mentioned the paucity of statistical 
data regarding the problem in the under- 
developed areas and emphasised the need 
for taking comprehensive measures to tackle 
its various aspects. 


At the conclusion of Dr. Bulsara’s speech, 
the President requested Dr. K. C. K. E. 
Raja, Director-General of Health and 
Medical Services to read out the inaugural 
address which was to have been delivered 
by the Hon’ble Rajkumari Amrit Kaur. 
The Hon’ble Rajkumariji, in her address, 
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said, the causes of the physically handicapped 
were many. Citing the data available for 
Western countries, she felt that the corres- 
ponding figures for the physically handi- 
capped in India were probably much greater. 
She stressed the need for establishing a large 
number of Orthopaedic Hospitals and for 
the integration of the role of social workers 
in a total rehabilitation programme for the 
physically handicapped. She made a plea 
for the preparation of a concrete programme 
of action and for useful suggestions by the 
Conference. 


Subsequently the delegates elected a 
Chairman and a Vice-Chairman to conduct 
the business of the Conference, and Dr. 
Jivraj N. Mehta and Mrs. S. Virginia A. 
Pena, delegate from the Philippines, were 
duly elected to these offices. 


The business session of the Conference 
which commenced with a break after the 
conclusion of the inaugural session appointed 
a drafting committee and adopted rules of 
procedure, 


The proceedings of the business session 
commenced with the reading of a paper by 
Dr Harold Balme, Consultant Adviser on 
Rehabilitation to WHO, UNICEF and 
United Nations Department of Social 
Affairs, on “Modern Developments in the 
Treatment and After-care of the Physically 
Handicapped Child”. 


This was followed by papers on different 
aspects of the problems of physically handi- 
capped children with special reference to the 
regions of the speakers, relating to the 
causative and preventive factors. 


During the first-day, five papers were pre- 
sented to the Conference from representa- 
tives of UNICEF, WHO, ILO and other 


institutions which were followed by discus- 
sions, 


The second-day of the Conference com- 
menced with a paper presented by Dr. R. M. 
Halder of the Ministry of Education, 
Government of India. The paper outlined 
the efforts made by State and voluntary 
agencies to meet the problem of the 
physically handicapped and described the 
programme of the Central Government in 
connection with the welfare and rehabilita- 
tion work for the blind. Other papers 
related to the education of the crippled 
children, precentive measures of Orthopaedic 
Diseases, in India and in Ceylon, and the 
problem of the physically handicapped 
children in Indonesia and Philippines. A 
number of participants to the Conference 
contributed to the discussion that followed 
in the light of their experiences and work 
in the field of physically handicapped 
children and their rehabilitation. The papers 
dealt with the problems of the blind, the 
deaf, the dumb, Orthopaedic Diseases and 
the crippled, and discussed the handicapped 


child in the school and social environment 


The proceedings of the third and the last 
day of the session commenced with a discus- 
sion of different issues raised in all the papers 
presented to the Conference. After pro- 
longed and useful deliberations in which a 
large number of observers participated, 
resolutions were framed by the drafting com- 
mittee. Before the Conference concluded 
its proceedings on December 21st, the resolu- 
tions were placed before the House and 
discussed and adopted. 


The work of the Conference was brought 
to a close with a vote of thanks to the 
individuals and institutions who co-operated 
in making the Conference a success. 





























SPECIAL (GUEST) DELEGATES 


Name Institution 

1. Abdul Gafoor, Khwaja Director, Social Service Deptt. Govt. of 
Hyderabad, Hyderabad Dn. 

2. Advani, Mr. P. M. Chairman, Braille Committee, Govt. of 
India 

3. Alpaiwala, Mr. R. M. Lamington Road, Bombay 

4. Banerji, Mr. S. N. Calcutta 

5. Bapat, Mr. N. V. * Secretary, Vanvasi Seva Mandal, Mandla, 
M. P. 

6. Bhandaray, Mr. B. K. * Tribal Welfare Workers, Barama, Assam 

7. Billimoria, Mrs. Gulestan R. B. Hon. Gen. Secretary, I. C. S. W., Bombay 

8. Brosse, Miss Theresa Representative UNESCO 

9. Bulsara, Dr. J. F. Far Eastern Representative, U. N. Division 
of Social Activities, Bangkok, Thailand 

19. Cherian, Dr. P. V. Ex-Mayor, Madras 

11. Clubwala, Mrs. M. N. Hon. Assoc. Secretary, I. C. S. W., and Hon. 
Gen. Secretary, Madras Branch of 
I. C. S. W. 

12. Currimbhoy, Mrs. Zarina E. G. * Hon. Treasurer, I, C. S. W., Bombay 

13. Dasgupta, Mr. S. Ex-convenor, National Union of Students in 
India, Bombay 

‘4. Frank Thakurdas, Prof. Delhi School of Social Work, Delhi 

15. Ghosh, Mr. M. Staff, U. N. Division of Social Activities, Far 
Eastern Office 

16. Gore, Mr. M. S. Delhi School of Social Work, Dethi 

17. Gore, Mrs. P. Delhi 

18. Govindarajulu, Mr. L. K. Professor & Director of Physical Education 
Department, Annamalai University, Anna- 
malainagar 

19. Hadkar, Dr. Ganguben Social Worker, Broach 

20. Halder, Dr. R. M. Asstt. Edu. Adviseor, Ministry of Education, 
Govt. of India, N. Delhi 

21. Hersey, Miss E. W. Social Welfare Attache, American Embassy, 
New Delhi 

22. Ismail, Mrs. Fathema Hon. Gen. Secretary, Society for the Reha- 
bilitation of Cripled Children, Haji Ali 
Park, Mahalaxmi, Bombay 

23. Kamal Kumar, Mr. Dy. Director, U. N. Information Centre, 
New Delhi 

24. Kanan, Mr. P. K. Conference Officer, U. N. Conference of 


Experts, Jamshedpur 
Gandhigram, Ambutharai, S. I. 


25. Keithahn, Dr. Ralph 


*Did not attend. 
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30) 


3] 
32 


2 


34 


35. 


36 


37. 


38. 
39. 
- 40. 


Name 


Kini, Dr. M. G. 


Kirpal, Shri P. N. * 


28. Kochhar, Col. J. R. 


Kudchedkar, Mr. L. S 
Kumarappa, Dr. J. M. 


Kunzru, Pt. H. N 
Madan, Mr. M. D. 
Masani, Sir Rustom * 
Matthai, Mrs. A. J. 
Mathur, Mr. J. S 
Mehta, Dr. B. H. 


Mehta, the Hon’ble Dr. Jivraj N. 


Moorthy, Dr. M. V. 
Moses, Miss Dorothy * 
Natarajan, Dr. B. * 
Natu, Dr. M. N. 


. Rangayya, Mr. M. 
. Raj, Dr. A. S. 
. Raja, Dr. K. C. K. E. 


5. Rao, Mr. L. N.* 


16. Sn, Mr. A. C. 


. Sengupta, Mr. N. N. 
. Shrikant, Mr. L. M.* 


. Surti, Mr. F. R. 


50. Vakharia, Dr. Miss P. H. 


a3. 


54. 


5). 


56. 


. Vergare, Dr. J. J. 


92. Vishwanathan, Dr. 


o 


Vyas, Mr. Ambalal* 
Yliruokanen, Dr. Miss 


Dr. Sambandhan. 
Sadinard, S. 


*Did net attend. 


DELEGATES 


Institution 
Medical Director, Society for Rehabilitation 
of Crippled Children, Bombay 


Dy. Secretary, Ministry of Education, Govt 
of India, New Delhi 

Director, Medical & Health Services, Tisco. 
Jamshedpur 

Registrar, Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
Andheri, Bombay 

Director, Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
Andheri, Bombay 

Servants of India Society, Allahabad Public 
Relations Officer, Tisco, Jamshedpur 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Staff, Delhi School of Social Work, Delhi 

Professor, Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
Andheri, Bombay 


President, I. C. S. W., and ‘.finister for 
Public Work & Housing, Bombay 


Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay 

Principal, Delhi School of Social Work 

Economic Advisor to Govt. Madras 

M. L. A., Poona 

Secretary, Social Service Samiti, Eluru, S. I 

Superintendent, Model Prison, Lucknow 

Director General, Health Services, Govt. of 
India, New Delhi 

Servants of India Society, Calicut, Malabar 

Principal, Lady Noyce School for Deaf & 
Blind, New Delhi 

Calcutta 


Special Officer, Backward Classes and 
Tribes, Govt. of India, New Delhi 

Hon. Treasurer, I. C. S. W., Bombay 

Head, Baroda School of Social Work 

UNESCO Office, Bangkok 

Directorate General, Health Services Govt 
of India, New Delhi 

Tribal Welfare Worker, Orissa 

Regional Office, World Health Organization, 
New Delhi 

Ashok Vihar Health Centre Madras 

Labourer’s Fellowship Settlement Bangalore 
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INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 
1. ASSAM: 
1. I. C. S. W., Assam State Branch, 
Shillong 
(1) Rani of Sidli 
it) Shri A. P. Baruah 
wt) Dr. V. S. Rastogi 
(iv) Shri D. Bhattacharjee 
I. BIHAR: 
1. Bihar Association, Jamshedpur 
(i) Shri N. L. Mishra 
2. Bhartiya Vidhwa Ashram, Patna 
(t) Shri Narayan Bramhadeo 
(i) Shri Rajendra Prasad Sinha 
(11) Shri Viswanath Sahay Singh 
3. Catholic Labour Bureau, Ranchi, 


ihar 
(z) Rev. C. Durt 
(7) Shri Y. Kuyur 
4. Education Deptt., Tisco, Jam- 


shedpur 
(1) Shri Abraham K. M. 
(it) Shri U. L. Mukherji 
(1) Shri L. Nanday 
(iv) Shri R. Singh 
(v) Shri A. Akhtar 
5. Harijan Kalyan Sangh, Patna 
(1) Shri Bhagwan Prasad Azad 
(1) Srimati Sushila Samant 
(it) Shri Sachidanand Roy 
(tv) Shri Jamuna Ram 
(v) Shri Saryu Ram 
6. Harijan Sevak Sangh, Jamshedpur 
(1) Shri Bohidar R. M. 
() Shri K. P. N. Nair 
(ii) Shri D. P. Pandey 
(tv) Shri R. C. Prasad 
7. Harijan Sevak Sangh, Patna 
(i) Shri N. N. Sinha 
(2) Shri Ram Prasad 
8. Hindu Anatha Vidhwa Pathshala, 
Patna 
(1) Shri Sahay Singh Vishwanath 
9. I. C. S. W., Bihar State Branch, 
Patna 
(i) Prof. H. P. Maiti 
(it) Shri Nagendra Nath Sinha 
(itt) Shri Fateh Narain Singh 
(iv) Shri Gouri Shankar Dalmia 
(v) Shrimati L. P. Singh 


AND THEIR REGISTERED DELEGATES 


10. Indian Red Cross Society, Patna 
(1) Shrimati Amla Mukherjee 

11. Patna Blind Schoo!, Patna 
(1) Shri C. Chatterjee 

12. Personnel Department, Tisco, Jam- 
shedpur 


(t) Shri S. C. Joshi 


(2) Shri R. P. Billimoria 
(1) Shri M. D. Madan 
(iv) Shri J. A. Panakal 


(v) Shri B. K. Bose 
13. Personnel Management & Welfare, 
(Bata Shoe Co.) Patna 
(1) Shri Chakravarti B. N. 
14. Tilak Pustakalaya, Jamshedpur 
(1) Shri R. H. Mody 
(i) Shri C. G. Vyas 
(ii) Shri M. K. Ghosh 
(iv) Shri John S. M. Peters 
(v) Shri Prasad Rao 


lll. BOMBAY: 

1. Alumni Association, Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences, Andheri 
(1) Shri T. L. Kochavara 

2. Baroda School of Social Work, 
Baroda 
(:) Dr. Kumari P. H. 
(i) Shri S. N. Ranade 

3. Certified Institutions 
Poona 
(i) Shri D. V. Kulkarni 

4. Children’s Aid Society, Bombay 
(1) Shri M. N. Limaye 

5. Government of Bombay 


Vakharia 


Department, 


(1) Shri D. V. Kulkarni 
(it) Shri M. N. Desai 
(22) Shri S. S. Dave 


6. I. C. S. W., Broach Dt. Branch 


(i) Dr. Shrimati Sherbanoo Padamji 


7. I. C. S. W., Nasik Dt. Branch 
(i) Shri M. A. Bhatevara 
(it) Shri P. J. Sabnis 
(111) Kumari H. Shinde 
(tv) Kumari S. Dani 

8. Indian Red Cross Society, Nasik 
(:) Kumari H. Shinde 


9. Juvenile Court, Bombay 
(7) Kumari A. Kulkarni 
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10. 


11 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
21. 


22. 


23. 


INSTITUTIONAL 


Jyoti Sangh, Ahmedabad 
t) Kumari Hemlata Hegiste 
u) Kumari Charulata 


Kasturba Gandhi National Memo- 
rial Trust, Gujerat Branch, Ahmeda- 
bad 

t) Shrimati Sarladevi Sarabhai 


Nagpada Neighbourhood House, 
Bombay 
t) Shri Gaikwad 


Parsi Charity Organization, Bombay 
t) Kumari Mehta S 
un) Kumari N. B. Sidhwa 
ut) Kumari Spencer B 
1”) Kumari Batliwala B. M 
Shrimati Nanavatty D 


Parsi Panchayat Funds and Proper- 
ties, Bombay 

1) Shri S. F. Desai 

Probation & Aftercare Association, 
Ahmedabad 

(1) Kumari B. B. Nanavatty 

(2) Shn E. B. Shah 

Probation & Aftercare Association, 
Belgaum 

t) Shri N. I. Chimade 

1) Shrimati Aho Banutai 

') Shrimati S. H. Bhadha 


Probation & Aftercare Association, 
Nasik 

?) Shri V. M. Kulkarni 

Probation & Aftercare Association, 
Poona 

i) Shri M. M. Joshi 

(77) Shri N Jawdekar 

Social Service League, Bombay 

1) Shri P. G. Naik 


Social Workers’ Society, editions 
t) Kumari P. N. Nariman 
Tata Industries Ltd., Health Depart- 
ment, Bombay 
(1) Dr. H. P. Dastur 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
Andheri, Bombay 
(1) Dr. J. M. Kumarappa 
2) Dr. B. H. Mehta 

Dr. M. V. Moorthy 
tv) Shri L. S. Kudchedkar 
Women’s Council Bombay Province 
1) Shrimati Babiben M. Dayal 


(11) Kumari J. M. Cursetjeec 
(11) Shrimati F. D. Nanavatty 


MEMBERS 


24. Y. W. C. A., Bombay 


t) Kumari Jyoti Sircar 


25. Zarthosti Unnati Dwara, Bombay 
t) Shri M. C. Nanavatty 


IV. DELHI: 

1. Health & Medical Services Directo- 
rate, Govt. of India, New Delhi 
(:) Dr. K. C. K. E. Raja 

2. I. C. S. W., Delhi State Branch 
t) Dr. R Krishna 
wz) Shri M. S. Gore 
ut) Shrimati P. Gore 
w) Kumari D. Pentz 


V. KASHMIR: 

1. Local Self Govt., Jammu & 
Kashmir State, Srinagar 
(1) Shri Somnath Purohit 

2. Public Health Department, Jammu 
& Kashmir State, Srinagar 
t) Dr. Madholal 

3. Indian Red Cross Society, Central 
Office, New Delhi 


(1) Sardar Bahadur Balwant Singh 
Puri 
i) Shrimati M. B. Kagal 


4. Moral & Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, New Delhi 
1) Shrimati H. Kabir 

5. National Council of Women, New 
Delhi 
(1) Shrimati Anima Bose 

6. Prisoners’ Aid Society, Delhi 
(1) Dr. R. Krishna 


VI. HYDERABAD: 
1. Deaf & Blind School, 
t) Shri Ramachandra Rao 
gikar 
2. I. C. S. W., Hyderabad State Branch 
1) Shrimati K. Vellodi 
i) Shrimati Rustomji Faridoon)! 


Hyderabad 
Kava!- 


(12) Shrimati Pinto 
(tv) Shrimati Wahabuddin Ahmed 
(v) Shri Askeri Jafray 
3. Labour Department, Govt. of 
Hyderabad 
(i) Shri B. N. Waghray 


4. Secial Service Department, Govt. 
of Hyderabad 


1) Shri K. A. Gafoor 


(2) Shri K. M. Hussain 
(wi) Shri F. J. Mehta 
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VII. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


MADHYA BHARAT: 

Adult Education Association, Indore 
(1) Shri R. M. Ranade 

Harijan Sevak Sangh, Indore 

(i) Shri K. V. Datey 

it) Prof. R. K. Yarday 

iii) Shri R. M. Ranade 


MADHYA PRADESH: 


. Mission Hospital, Mungeli, Madhya 


Pradesh 


(i) Shrimati A. D. Sukhanandan 


IX. MADRAS: 


F 


2. 


10. 
11. 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


Ashok Vihar 

(i) Dr. Sambandam 

Guild of Service, Chittore 
(1) Shrimati S. S. Raghavan 
it) Kumari S. D. Souri 

ut) Shri V. K. Rajgopalan 


. Guild of Service, Gudivada 


(i) Shri N. V. S. Prasad Rao 
(a) Shri K. S. Manyam 
(12) Shri Avadmi 


. Guild of Service, Madras 


(1) Shri M. Gopichandra 


. Guild of Services, Madura 


(1) Dr. Krishna K. S. 

(7) Kumari Rajmanikam 

I. C. S. W. Chittore, Dt. Branch 
(1) Shri K. C. Vardachari 

(it) Shri N. K. Veeraghavar 


. LC. S. W. Coimbatore Branch 


(i) Shrimati M. R. Bhote 
(iz) Shri I. J. Kanaka 


.1.sC. S. W. Madras State Branch 


Shrimati M. N. Clubwala 


(2) 


. Lady Dock College, Madura 


({) Kumari Rajmanikan 

Lutheran’s School for Blind, Madras 
(1) Shri G. Ashirvadam 

Prakash School of Social Sciences, 
Eluru 

(1) Shri K. Krishna 

Servants of India Society, Madras 
(i) Shri S. R. Venkataraman 
Social Service Samiti, Eluru 

(1) Shri M. Rangayya 

Seva Sadan, Madras 

(i) Tumari S. Ranga Rao 

Y. M. C. A., Madras 

(:) Shri B. Bohara 
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X. MYSORE: 
1. Labourers’ Fellowship Settlement, 
Bangalore 


(1) Shri S. Sadanand 


Servants of India Society, Banga- 
lore 
(i) Shri P. Kodand Rao 


XI. ORISSA: 


3. 


XIl. 
s 


XII. 


a 


6. 


XIV. 


. Bata Shoe Co. 


Rural Development Department, 
Cuttack 

(1) Hon’ble Shri R. K. Bose 
PUNJAB: 

Health and Labour Department, 


East Punjab 
(1) Shri Balchandani 


UTTAR PRADESH: 


. Agricultura! Institute, Naini, Allaha- 


bad 


(2) 


Shri Bhandari B. K. 


. Anti-T. B. Association, Kanpur 


Shri S. P. Mishra 


(1) 


. U. P. Crime and Prevention Society, 


Lucknow 
(1) Shri P. N. Saxena 
(7) Shri A. K. Dubey 


. Deaf & Dumb School & College 


for the Training of Teachers for 
the Deaf-mute, Lucknow 
(:) Shri N. C. Chaturvedi 


. 1 C. S. W., Uttar Pradesh State 


Branch 
(1) Shn B. K. Roy 


(ai) Shri P. N. Saxena 
(22) Shri A. K. Dubey 
(iv) Shri N. C. Chaturvedi 


India Village Service, Lucknow 
(1) Dr. W. H. Wiser 

(27) Kumari A. W. Rawson 
Reclamation Department, Govt. of 
uu. F. 

(1) Shri Hiralal Varma 


WEST BENGAL 

Ltd., 
Department, Batanagar 
(1) Shri L. Mukherjee 
Employment Exchange, Calcutta 
(3) Dr. J. K. Sen 


Welfare 


. Health Services Director, Govt. of 


West Bengal, Calcutta 
(1) Dr. B. C. Dasgupta 
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OBSERVERS 


. Hukumchand Jute Mills, Welfare 9. 
Department, 24 Paraganas, W. B. 

1) Kumari B. Guzdar 
. LC. S. W., West Bengal Branch 10 
(1) Prof. P. R. Sen 

un) Shri S. Nageswaran 

it) Prof. N. Bhattacharya 11. 
(iv) Dr. Shrimati M. Bose 

v) Shri P. Sen 
. Indian Youth Service, Calcutta 
1) Shri Hiralal Bose 
. Institute of Personnel Management, 
Calcutta 
Shrimati P. Nageswaran 13. 

. Marwari Relief Society, Calcutta 

t) Shri Tulsiram Sarogi 

(it) Shri R. M. Jalan 
(iii) Pt. Rameshwar Padodia 14. 
iv) Shri Bharamchand Sarogi 

v) Shri Rameshwar Tantia 


12. 


OBSERVER 

Ahmed, Mr. Faiyaz Uddin, Hydera- 24 

bad. Ae) 

ve, 

2. Alfred, Mr. Bombay. = 

}. Ashirvadam, Mr. G. Rentachintala, 58 

Guntur Dt. °° 

4. Balbir, Mr. K. K. Delhi. 30). 

5. Banaji, Miss T. H., Bombay. 77 
satliwala, Miss B. M., Bombay. 

. Bazray, Mr. M. H., Delhi. 9 

. Bhagwat, Dr. R. L., Gwalior. 3 

. Bryce, Dr. Mrs. L. W., Indore. 34 

. Contractor, Mr. S. S., Bombay. 35 


. Das, Mrs. Sunita, Calcutta. 


2. Deshpande, Dr. Mrs., Indore. 36. 
. Divekar, Mr. H. R., Gwalior. 37. 
. Hasham Premji Mrs. Goolbanoo, 3g 

Bombay. 39. 
. Hakim, Mrs. H. A., Calcutta. 40). 
. Hardy, Mr. Leslie, Calcutta. 41. 
. Hughes, Mr. R., Barrackpur. 49. 
. Indira, Miss. Calcutta. 43. 
. Irani, Mrs. F., Bombay. 44. 
. Joshi, Mr. S., Indore. 5. 
. Jussawala, Mr. K. N., Bombay. 46. 
. Kalele, Mr. Indore. 47. 


Kapadia, Miss Freny H., Bombay. 48. 





Metal Box Co. of India Ltd., Labour 
Welfare Deptt. Calcutta 
t) Shri K. K. Kapani 


. Nari Seva Sangh, Calcutta 


t) Shrimati Seeta Chowdhuri 


Oriental Gas Co. Ltd., Welfare 
Department, Calcutta 
i) Dr. V. S. Rasogi 
Relief and Rehabilitation, Govt. of 


W. Bengal 
(1) Shri Vidhyanathan 


Social Work Department, Calcutta 
University 

(1) Shri D. K. Sanyal 

Standard Vacuum Oil Co. Ltd., 
Welfare Deptt., Calcutta 

1) Shri P. W. Orvis 


S 


Kapadia, Mr. R. H., Madras. 
Kodanda Rao, Mrs., Delhi. 
Kudchedkar, Mrs. S. L., Bombay 


. Mitra, Mr. K., Delhi. 
. Moorthy, Mrs. N., Bombay. 
. Mundle, Prof. A. K., Bankipur, W. B 


Naidu, Mr. A. V. R., Bombay 
Nair, Mr. P. V. R., Anantapur 
Madras. 


Pentz, Miss D., Delhi. 


. Rajan, Mr., Madras. 


Raj, Mr. Mohan V., Secunderabad 


. Rao, Mr. K. Mukund, Kakinada, 


Madras. 

Rao, Mr. Vasant, Vizagapattam 
Sidhwa, Miss J. B., Bombay. 
Singh, Miss B. Q., Delhi. 
Sundaraji, Mr. Shyam, Indore. 
Shankar, Mr. Jai, Hyderabad. 
Sharma, Mr. K. M., Baroda. 
Sharma, Miss V., Delhi. 
Shastry, Mr. D. G., Jamshedpur. 
Shastry, Mr. G. V., Jamshedpur 
Tijoriwala, Mrs. P. J., Bombay 
Trivedi, Mr. K., Indore. 
Wadia, Miss K., Calcutta. 
Wadia, Miss N. B., Bombay. 
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Office-Bearers of the Reception Committee 


Chairman.—Reception Committee; Sir 5. Publicity Committee: Shri M. D. 





Jehangir Ghandy, Kt., C. I. E. ; Madan. 
President.—Working Committee; Shri 6. Entertainment Committee: Shri P. L. 
B. R. Kagal Chirayath. 
7. Co-ordinating Committee: 
Convenors of the Sub-Committees Chairman: Shri B. R. Kagal 
1. Accommodation & Decoration Sub- Members: Hon’ble Pt. Binodanda Jha; 


Committees: Shri B. D. Ichaporia. Prof. H. P. Maiti; Shrimati Pramila Pradhan; 
2. Hospitality & Catering Committee: Messrs. S. C. Joshi; B. D. Ichaporia; S. N. 

Shrimati Pramila Pradhan. Mathur; N. P. Sharma; M. D. Madan; 
}. Transport Committee: Shri N. P. K M. Abraham; P. L. Chirayath. 





} 
Sharma Joint Secretaries —Singhbhum Dt. Branch, 
4. Volunteers’ & First Aid Committee: Indian Conference of Social Work; Shri 
Shri K. M. Abraham. P. L. Chirayath; Shri R. P. Billimoria. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Association for Childhood 

15th Street, NW., 

WASHINGTON 5 D. C 
Executive Secretary 


Education, 


Mary E. Leeper, 


Catholic International Union for Social 
Service 

111, Rue de la poste, 

BRUXELLES. Belgiun Mille M. Baers, 


Secretary-General 
International Abolitionists 
: Wilson, 
GENEVA Switzerland 
International Associaticn§ of 
Labor officials, 


Bure iu of La Or 


Federation, 


7, Qui 


Governmental 


Standards, 


U. S. Department of Labor, 

WASHINGTON 25 D. C. (Clara L. Beyer, 
Secretary- Treasurer 

International Association of Industrial Acci- 
dent Boards & Commissions, 

Bureau of Labor Standards, 

U. S. Department of Labor, 


WASHINGTON 25 D. C. 
Conolly, Secretary 
International 


William L 
Treasurer 
Association of Public 
ment Service, 
West 3rd Street, 
CLEVELANDS 13. (B. € 
Treasurer 
International 
Traffic in 
12, Old pye Street, 
LONDON. S. W. I 
Tomilson, Secretary 
International Committee 
7, Avenue de la Pais, 
GENEVA. Switzerland. 
International Committee of 
Children, 
Izgn Bespinckloan, 58, 
BLOEMANDAAL, Netherland. 
International Cominittee of Schools of Social 


Employ- 


Seiple , Secretary- 


Bureau 
Women 


for the Suppression of 
and Children, 
England. (Mr. G 


of the Red Cross, 


Schools for 


Work, 

7 Rue Heger-Bordet, 

BRUSELLES, Belgium. (Dr. Rene Sand, 
Director 

International Confederation of free Trade 


Unions, 
24 Rue du Lombard, 
BRUXELLES, Belgium, (J. H 
General Secretary 
International Conference of 
22 West Gav Street, 
COLUMBUS 15 OHIO. U. S. A. (Mr. Joe 
R. Hoffer, Secretary-General ) 
International Federation of Social Workers, 
3, Rue de Stockholm, 
PARIS 8e, France. (Mlle R. 


Secretary-General 


Oldenbroek, 


Social Work, 


Libermann 


International Industrial Relations Institute, 
Byrdcliffe Road, Box: 68 
WOODSTOCK. N. Y. (Mary L. Fledderus, 


Chairman Continuing Committee) 
International Labour Organization, 
Internatitonal Labour Office, 


GENEVA. Switzerland. 


SOCIAL 


SERVICE AGENCIES 
16. International Refugee Organization, 


17 


ro 
rh 


30. 


31 


Palais Des Nations, 
GENEVA. Switzerland 


International Rescue Committee, 
103 Park Ave., 
NEW YORK. 17 (David Martin, Executive 


Secretary ) 
International Social Service, 
formerly International Migration 
#25 Fourth Ave., 
NEW YORK 16. 
Secretary 


Service 
(Ruth Larned, Executive 
International Social 
37, Qui Wilson, 
GENEVA. Switzerland. 

International Union of Family Organizations, 
28, Palace Saint 
PARIS IXe, France 

Director 


Service, 


Georges, 

(Mrs. Robert Boudet, 

International Union for Child Welfare, 

16 Rue Mont Blanc, 

GENEVA. Switzerland. 

United Nations Department of Social Affairs, 

Division of Social Welfare, 

105 East 42nd St., 

NEW YORK 17 (j. C. 
Director) 

United Nations Division of Social Activities, 

United Nations Secretariat, 

LAKE SUCCESS. N. Y. U. S. A. (Director 

United Nations Division of Social Activities, 

The Far Eastern Representative (Dr. J. B 
sulsara ) 

Paruskawan Palace, 

BANGKOK. Thailand. 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, 

19 Avenue Kleber, 

PARIS 16e, France. 

United Nations 
Organization, 

1201 Connecticut Ave., NW., 

WASHINGTON 6 D. C. (Norris E 
Director-General ) 

United Nations 
Emergency Fund, 

East 42nd Strect, 

NEW YORK 17. 
Secretary ) 

United Nations World Health Organization, 

Palais Des Nations, 

GENEVA. Switzerland. 

The World’s Alliance 

World Committee Hq., 

37, Quai Wilson, 

GENEVA. Switzerland. 

World Assembly of Youth, 

15 Rye D’Arlon, 

BRUSELLES, Belgium. 
Director) 

World Federation for Mental Health, 

19, Manchester Street, 

LONDON W. I. England. (Director) 


Van Heuvan, 


Food and Agricultural 


Dodd, 


International Children’s 


(Maurice Pate, Executive 


a %. MC. At 


(Dr. Rene Sand, 
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MEMBERS OF THE CENTRAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Term ending 31st December 1953 


Shri A. P. Baruah (Assam. ) 

Shri S. Nageshwaran (W. Bengal.) 
Shri P. R. Sen (W. Bengal.) 

Hon. Shri Anugraha Narain Sinha 
( Bihar. ) 

Shrimati Zarina E. G. Currimbhoy 


(Bombay. ) 
Dr. J. M. Kumarappa (Bombay) 


. Swami Sambuddhanand (Bombay. ) 


Shrimati Gulestan R. B. Billimoria 


(Bombay. ) 


. Shrimati Hirabai Shinde, Nasik 


(Bombay. ) 


. Sardar Bahadur Balwant Singh Puri 


(Delhi. ) 


. Shri Balwant Singh (Hyderabad. ) 


Shri R. K. Yardey (Madhya Bharat.) 
Hon’ble Shri Gopala Reddy ( Madras.) 
Shrimati M. N. Clubwala ( Madras.) 


5. Dr. R. M. Kasliwal (Rajasthan. ) 


Shrimati Pushpaben Mchta 
(Sourashtra. ) 


. Dr. R. K. Mukerjee, Lucknow (Uttar 


( Pradesh ) 


. Hon’ble Shri Justice K. T. Mangalmurti, 


Nagpur (Madhya Bharat.) 


Term ending 31st December, 1952 
Rani Manjula Devi of Sidli, Shillong 
(Assam. ) 

Prof. H. P. Maiti, Patna (Bihar.) 

Mrs. M. B. Kagal, Jamshedpur (Bihar. ) 


Dr. Miss Ganguben Hadker, Broach 
(Bombay. ) 


Mr. D. V. Kulkarni, Poona ( Bombay.) 


. Sm. Saraladevi Sarabhai, Ahmedabad 


(Bombay. ) 

Mr. M. S. Gore, Delhi, ( Delhi.) 

Mrs. Hannah Sen, New Delhi, ( Delhi.) 
Dr. C. F. Chenoy, Hyderabad, 
(Hyderabad. ) 

Mr. Khwaja Abdul Gafoor, Hyderabad 
(Hyderabad. ) 
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12. 
KS 


14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19, 
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COEND 


Mr. P. Kodanda Rao, Bangalore 
( Mysore. ) 
Mr. S. Sadanand, Bangalore ( Mysore.) 


Mr. S. N. Ranade, Banaras (Utter 
Pradesh. ) 
Miss Sosa Mathews, Lucknow (Uttar 


Pradesh. ) 


Justice Shanker Saran, Allhabad (Uttar 
Pradesh. ) 


Dr. Miss P. H. Vakharia, (Baroda. ) 
Mr. N. A. Lakshamanan, (Coimbatore. ) 
Mr. I. N. Chib, (Simla) ( Punjab.) 


Hon’ble_ Dr. N. Mehta 
officio) . 


Jivraj (ex- 


Term ending 3\st December, 1951. 


Mr. T. Santwan, Calcutta (W. Bengal.) 
Dr. B. C, Das Gupta, Calcutta 

(W. Bengal). 

Mr. Binodanand Jha, (W. Bengal). 


Miss Shirin F. Dastur, Bombay 
(Bombay ) . 


Mr. A. S. Iyengar, Bombay (Bombay). 
Mr. F. R. Surti Bombay (Bombay). 

Mr. A. R. Deshpande, Nagpur (M.P.). 
Mr. N. S. Mankiker, New Delhi (Delhi). 


Dr. K. C. R. E. Raja, New Delhi 
(Delhi). 


Dr. L. C. Jain, 
Bharat. ). 


Gwalior 


(Madhya 


. D. B. Bashyam Lyengar, Madras 


(Madras). 


. Mr. S. R. Venkataraman, (Madras). 


Dr. M. N. Mahadevan, 
(Mysore). 

The Hon’ble R. K. Bose, Cuttack 
(Orissa ) . 

Mr. S. S. Mishra, Cuttack (Orissa). 


Dr. N. Krishnan Thampi, Trivandrum 
(United States of Cochin and 
Travancore). 

Pt. S. R. Bajpai, Allhabad (Utter 
Pradesh). 


Mr. B. K. Roy, Lucknow (U.P.). 


Bangalore 
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